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T was in 1682 that 
William Penn and 
his Quaker fol- 
lowers laid out a 
town site on. the 
neck of land _ be- 
tween the Dela- 
ware and Schuyl- 
kill rivers, on which 
a struggling colony 
of Swedes had es- 
tablished itself a 
few years before. 
It soon became 
evident that the 
settlement thus 
founded, and eu- 
phoniously 
named Philadel- 
phia, had come 
to stay. In 1701 
Penn granted it 
a city charter, 


and during the eighteenth century it 
was the most populous town of the 
new continent, and shared with Bos- 
ton the honor of being the chief 
theater of the events of the Revolu- 
tionary period. Here, in the Car- 
penters’ Hall on Chestnut Street, 
was held the first gathering of rep- 
resentatives from the American colo- 
nies, in the September and October 
of 1774. In the neighboring State 
House, two squares westward on 
Chestnut Street, met the second Con- 
tinental Congress, which on the 4th 
of July, 1776, declared the independ- 
ence of the thirteen colonies. With. 
in the present city limits was fought 
the battle of Germantown on the 4th 
of October, 1777, and when in June 
of the following year the British 
troops, who had occupied the town 
for nine months, retreated across the 
Delaware, Congress again assembled 
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in the State House. In 1790 Phila- 


delphia became the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States, but en- 
joyed that distinction for ten years 


only. In 1799 she was superseded 
by Harrisburg as the capital of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1800 the federal 
government was removed to Wash- 
ington. Philadelphia continued to 
be the chief commercial and financial 
center of the Union, though her 
supremacy was gradually and surely 
passing into the hands of her sister 
city upon Manhattan Island. Here 
the nation’s money was made at the 
Mint, which originally stood upon 
Seventh Street, near Market, and 
was afterward moved to its present 
site opposite the new municipal 
building. Here were the two United 
States Banks, established in 1791 and 
1816 respectively. 

It is only natural that Philadelphia 
should be richer than are most Ameri- 
can cities in objects of historical in- 
terest. The Carpenters’ Hall, the 
Mint, and the old State House, now 
known as Independence Hall, have 
already been mentioned. The Penn 
Treaty Monument, in the northeast- 
ern district, takes us back further 
still, marking the site of the elm tree 
under which, according to tradition, 


William Penn made his famous 
treaty with the Indians. Memorial 
Hall, in West Fairmount Park, com- 
memorates a chapter in recent his- 
tory—the great Centennial Expo- 
sition of 1876. Old buildings are 
plentiful in the central and eastern 
portions of the city—such as the 
Swedes’ Church on Swanson Street, 
built by the Scandinavian settlers in 
1700, on the site of a yet earlier 
blockhouse that they had erected 
there four years before the arrival of 
Penn and his Quakers; the Episco- 
pal Christ Church, on Second Street, 
north of Market, begun in 1727, at 
which King George’s red coated 
officers attended service in Revolu- 
tionary times, and Presidents Wash- 
ington and Adams worshiped in the 
days when Philadelphia was the na- 
tional capital; St. Peter’s Church, 
at Pine and Third Streets, erected 
by the vestry of Christ Church as 
a chapel of ease; and the Pine Street 
Presbyterian Church, at Fourth and 
Pine, dating from 1768. 

Another historical landmark is the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, whose build- 
ings may be taken as acharacteristic 
specimen of old time Philadelphia 
architecture. As an institution it 
dates from 1750, when a body of 














philanthropic citizens applied to the 
Provincial Assembly for a hospital 
charter, which was secured for them 
by Benjamin Franklin. In 1754 the 
square of land between Eighth and 
Ninth and Spruce and Pine Streets, 
which at that time was far out of 
town, was purchased for five hundred 
pounds sterling, and the structure 
was commenced in the following 
year. On the corner stone was en- 
graved the following quaint inscrip- 
tion: 
IN THE YEAR OF CHRIST 
MDCCLV 
GEORGE THE SECOND HAPPILY REIGNING 
FOR HE SOUGHT THE HAPPINESS OF HIS PEOPLE 
PHILADELPHIA FLOURISHING 
FOR ITS INHABITANTS WERE PUBLIC SPIRITED 
THIS BUILDING 
BY THE BOUNTY OF THE GOVERNMENT 
AND OF MANY PRIVATE PERSONS 
WAS PIOUSLY FOUNDED 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE SICK AND MISERABLE, 
MAY Pik MERCIES 
BLESS THE UNDERTAKING. 
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Here were given the first 
clinical lectures in America, 
and the total number of cases 
that the hospital has treated in 
its long career of usefulness 
is more than a hundred and 
twenty thousand. 

Eastward from the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, along those 
arboreally named streets par- 
allel to and south of the main 
thoroughfare of Market Street 
—Chestnut, Walnut, Locust — 
Spruce, and Pine—stretches 
what is, perhaps, architectur- 
ally and historically the most 
interesting portion of Phila- 
delphia. It includes the finan- 
cial center of the city, the jour- 
nalistic center, and the district 
in which the old Quaker citi- 
zens lived, traded, toiled, and 
worshiped. 

Foremost among the re- 
minders of colonial days is 
the group of buildings that 
occupies the south side of 
Chestnut Street, between 
Fifth and Sixth. This, col- 
lectively knownas State House 
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Row, includes Independence Hall 
in the center, the Old Citv Hall on 
the east and Congress Hall on the 
west. The scene of the signing 
of the Declaration was the _ prin- 
cipal hall of the central building— 
the east room upon the first floor, 
now occupied by acollection of colo- 
nial relics. By its entrance hangs 
the Liberty Bell. In Congress Hail 
the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives met during Philadelphia’s 
tenure of the seat of government, 
and in the room of the latter body 
took place the inaugurations of Wash- 
ington in 1793 and John Adams in 
1797. At the other end of the row, 
adjoining the Old City Hall, is the 
building of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, an organization that 
dates from 1743, being a successor 
to the Junto Club, established in that 
year by Benjamin Franklin and some 
of his friends. 

In the rear, extending south to 
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Walnut Street is the small, tree 
shaded park in which the citizens 
gathered to hear the Declaration of 
Independence publicly read. There 
is no spot in the country, perhaps, 
over which there dwells so strong an 
atmosphere of colonial times. The 
surroundings of the square show 
little to mar the illusion, and the 
stranger who sits under the elms to 
gaze upon the long, low line of State 
House Row, with its red bricks worn 
and darkened by time and weather, 
would hardly be surprised to catch, 
through the narrow panes of its old 
fashioned windows, a glimpse of the 
Continental Congress in debate, or 
to see some Revolutionary worthy, 
with cocked hat and sword, issuing 
from the door before him. 

Serious, even to gloominess, as 
were the Quakers’ views of life, Wil- 
liam Penn had the foresight to re- 
serve, in the plan of his town, five 
squares as “pleasure grounds for the 
people.” Of these the central was 
Penn Square, at the intersection of 
Philadelphia’s two cardinal streets, 
Broad and Market. The other four, 
set around it at a distance of about 
half a mile, and originally named 
after the points of the compass, are 
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now known as Franklin, Washing- 
ton, Rittenhouse and Logan Squares. 
Of the last named the chief architec- 
tural feature is the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the largest church in Philadelphia. 
Its classical brown stone front, with 
four massive Corinthian pillars, has 
an imposing and not unhandsome 
solidity. The building was begun 
in 1846, but not completed until 
eighteen years later. The loftiness 
of the interior is striking, but the 
ubiquitous pictorial decorations de- 
cidedly detract from its impressive- 
ness. On either side of the cathe- 
dral are subsidiary structures—the 
archiepiscopal residence and a school 
for boys. Affiliated institutions in 
the immediate neighborhood are the 
home for orphan girls on Race Street 
and St. Vincent’s Home on Eight- 
eenth. 

What was once Penn Square is 
now occupied by the new City Hall, 
or, as Philadelphians term it, the 
Public Buildings. The square in 
which this magnificent structure 
stands is an ample one, including 
some six or seven acres of ground, 
but so colossal are the proportions 
of the building that its appearance 
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suffers for lack of a surrounding open 
space. There is no single view point 
from which the eye can take in the 
great pile in its entirety, or from 
which the camera can adequately 
photograph it. It disputes with the 
Capitol at Washington the honor of 
being the largest building in 
America, and it is certainly one of 
the finest in the world. Its four 
points look north, south, east and 
west along the two main streets of 
the city, and admit pedestrians by 
lofty passageways to an inner court, 
itself almost an acre in extent, but 
dwarfed to an apparently much 
smaller size by the great stone walls 
around it. On the northern side, 
facing North Broad Street, is slowly 
rising the huge tower that is, when 
completed, to be five hundred and 
thirty seven feet above the ground, 
and which is already a landmark 
visible for miles in every direction. 
Philadelphia may reasonably pride 
herself upon the fact that neither 
New York, with all its metropolitan 
wealth and grandeur, nor Chicago, 
with its booming Western enterprise, 
has a public building worthy of com- 
parison with her own. 

The City Hall, although the finest, 
is very far from being the only not- 
able modern structure of the Quaker 
City. Although as acenter of com- 
merce Philadelphia has been taunted 
by younger rivals as being behind 
the times, Chestnut Street is hardly 
excelled in any American city for its 
long line of substantial and hand- 
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some business edifices. But though 
the practical tendencies of the times 
have raised commercial architecture 
to be a branch of recognized stand- 
ing and importance, greater interest 
attaches to the buildings of a more 
public character, which mainly center 
on Broad Street. 

On that thoroughfare, south of 
the City Hall, stands the Ridgway 
Library. This great marble structure 
is a branch of the Philadelphia 
Library at Locust and Juniper 
Streets, a free institution that dates 
from Franklin’s time. To build and 
equip it more than a million dollars 
were bequeathed by Dr. James Rush, 
who lies buried within its walls. Its 
present usefulness, unfortunately, is 
lessened by the fact that its site is 
an inappropriate one. The growth 
of the city has been northward and 
westward, and the populous districts 
are nearer to the central library than 
to the branch. 

The northern portion of Broad 
Street is the finest thoroughfare of 
Philadelphia, and its architectural 
features are many. First of these is 
the Masonic Temple, directly op- 
posite the City Hall. The real state- 
liness of its proportions would be 
more easily appreciated if it were 
not to a certain extent overshadowed 
by its huge neighbor. Built through- 
out of gray granite, it has the solid 
strength of a medieval fortress—an 
impression that is heightened bv its 
castellated tower, two hundred and 
fifty feet in height. The interior is 
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divided into a banquet hall, the 
grand master’s apartments, and a 
number of capacious lodge rooms. 
The building, which represents an 
expenditure of a million and a half 
of dollars, was dedicated in 1873. 
Next to the Masonic Temple, and 
extending to Arch Street, is a hand- 
some marble church—the Arch Street 
Methodist Episcopal. On the opposite 
street corners areasomewhat curicus 
Lutheran Church, built of a greenish 
stone, with a low, square topped 
tower, and the First Baptist Church, 
whose lofty spire and brown walls, 


mantled in creeping vines, are de- 
cidedly picturesque. Almost im- 
mediately beyond this last is the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
an institution that ranks as one of 
the foremost art schools and picture 
galleries in the country. The build- 
ing, although not of great extent, is 
a good example of decorative archi- 
tecture, and is well planned for its 
special purpose. It was finished at 
a cost of half a million dollars, 
fifteen years ago; but the associa- 
tion that controls it has had a much 
longer existence, having held ex- 
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hibitions and classes in a smaller 
building on Chestnut Street since 
the early years of the present cent- 
tury. Its collections now include, 
besides numerous bronzes, marbles, 
and sculpture casts, about three 


hundred oil paintings and several 
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Quaker City has never sought to 
display itself in the architecture of 
its private residences. The typical 
Philadelphia house has always been 
a plain, old fashioned, roomy struc- 
ture, sometimes of brown or white 
stone but generally of red brick, its 


THE MASONIC TEMPLE. 


thousand engravings, which are of 
great artistic value, and especially 
of historical interest, forming as 
they do the best gathering of the 
work of the earlier American artists. 

Northward along Broad Street, 
after passing a region of huge factor- 
ies, and the multitudinous tracks of 
the Reading Railroad, there is to be 
found what has become the finest 
residential district of Philadelphia. 
Here, where Girard Avenue crosses 
Broad Street, the three gentlemen 
who are fortunate enough to own the 
most valuable street transportation 
franchises in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Chicago, have just completed 
the building of mansions whose 
splendor within and without has been 
a wonder to their fellow citizens. 
For hitherto the wealth of the 


windows flanked by outside shutters 
painted green or white, and its front 
door approached by three or four 
stone steps whose spotless whiteness 
is maintained by the religious per- 
formance of matutinal ablutions. 
The modern styles of exterior decor- 
ation are foreign to the dwellings of 
the district around Rittenhouse 
Square. A comparison between the 
houses erected by Messrs. Kemble, 
Widener, and Elkins, and Mr. George 
W. Childs’s marble residence at 
Twenty Second and Walnut Streets, 
shows strikingly the contrast be- 
tween the new era of ornate sym- 
metry, and the old regime of spacious 
and comfortable simplicity. 

St. George’s Hall, which stands at 
the corner of Thirteenth and Arch 
Streets, near the Masonic Temple 
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and the City Hall, is a building 
worthy of passing note as an example 
of the pseudo-classical style of archi- 
tecture that commended itself to our 
grandfathers more highly than to 
the taste of the present day. The 
marble lions before the main en- 
trance and the bronze group of St. 
George and the dragon over the 
Ionic portico, are significant emblems 
of the fact that here are the head- 
quarters of the British-American St. 
George’s Society. 

In the University of Pennsylvania 
and Girard College, Philadelphia 
has two of the most extensive edu- 
cational foundations in the country. 
The ample grounds and handsome 
buildings of the University are in 
West Philadelphia, between Thirty 
Fourth and Thirty Seventh Streets. 
It was first chartered in 1753, as the 
“ Academy and Charitable School of 
the Province of Pennsylvania,” and 
like almost every other public insti- 
tution of that time it numbered 
among its founders Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The growth in value of the 
land that forms its endowment has 
rendered possible its present fine 
series of buildings, and its elevation 
to a place among the first half dozen 
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American universities. Of its schools, 
which include almost every depart- 
ment of education, the most cel- 
ebrated is that of medicine, which 
ranks as perhaps the best in the 
country, and includes a large hall 
for class rooms, the University Hos- 
pital, and a surgical and dental labo- 
ratory. The prevailing architecture 
of the buildings is pointed Gothic, 
and the general aspect is not unlike 
some of the newer colleges of the 
English universities. The material 
of the main structure is a greenish 
serpentine, trimmed with courses of 
pale gray stone. Contrasted with 
this are the red stone and brick of the 
highly decorated Library Hall, a 
short distance to the eastward. 

The somewhat prison-like wall 
that surrounds Girard College in- 
closes a space of more than forty 
acres in the northwestern part of the 
city, between Nineteenth and Twenty 
Fifth Streets. Stephen Girard—a 
name only less famous than that of 
Penn and Franklin in the annals of 
Philadelphia—left to found and 
endow this college one of the most 
splendid benefactions ever devoted 
to a public purpose. Its object is 
the free maintenance and education 
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ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


of orphan boys, and it now trains 
and cares for fifteen hundred pupils. 

The main structure, whose front 
is shown in the engraving on page 
261, is a specimen of pure Corinthian 
architecture—a style which, though 
both stately and graceful, is hardly 
appropriate for the purpose of a 
school building. It was finished in 
1847, and is constructed throughout 
of white marble. The subsidiary parts 
of the college are extensive structures 
of a less classical but more practical 
order, and the institution as a whole 
is one of the most memorable and 
beneficent exemplifications of human 
philanthropy. 

The number of charitable institu- 
tions in the neighborhood of Girard 
College speaks well for the public 
spirit of Philadelphia. Within a short 
radius are the handsome _ yellow 
brick building of the Mary Drexel 
Home for children and aged people, 
the German Hospital, the Woman’s 
Medical College and Hospital, the 
schools and hospital of the Jesuit 
fraternity, the Home for the Aged 
connected with the Little Sisters of 


the Poor, and the Foster Home for 
Children. 

The list of Philadelphia’s note- 
worthy churchesis a long one. Some 
have already been mentioned, but 
there are several others worthy of 
more than a passing glance. Oneof 
them is Dr. McCook’s, on Chestnut 
Street, in West Philadelphia, a Gothic 
church of remarkable symmetry and 
beauty. 

Another is St. Mark’s on Locust 
Street, between Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth, constructed entirely of brown 
stone, and with an ivy clad tower 
surmounted by a spire one hundred 
and seventy feet high. The parish 
building that stands beside it is quite 
an appropriate architectural addition 
to the church itself. 

Not far from St. Mark’s, at the 
corner of Nineteenth and Walnut 
Streets, is Holy Trinity Church, 
whose reputation as a fashionable 
house of worship is comparable to 
that of its namesake in Boston or of 
St. Thomas’s in New York. Its style 
is Gothic, with some distinctive 
features. The front, which faces 








upon Rittenhouse Square, 
is somewhat ornate, with 
deep, rounded doorways, 
a course of interlacing 
mural arches above, and 
over this a large rose win- 


The city limits of Philadelphia in- 
clude almost a hundred and thirty 
square miles. To the wide extent ing of a metropolis upon Manhattan 
Island has been a struggle against 


of her territory she owes much, She 
serious natural obstacles. Those ob- 


has been able to spread out her 


The corner tower, 


though of but moderate 
dimensions, is architectu- 
rally correct and pleasing. 
The three last named 
are Episcopal churches, as 
are also St. Clement’s, at 
Twentieth and Cherry 
Streets, a distinctively 
ritualistic church, and St. 
Stephen’s, on Tenth 
Street, near Chestnut, 
which has a remarkably 
fine peal of bells. Other 
denominations have some 
fine buildings, as for in- 
stance the North Broad 
Street P res b y ter i an DR. M€COOK’S CHURCH, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
Church, the two Hebrew 
synagogues, the Memorial Baptist 
Church, and the Universalist Church _ north, 
of the Messiah, all on Broad Street ; 
and the Swedenborgian Church, at 
Twenty Second and Chestnut 


over 
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GIRARD COLLEGE—FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING. 
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streets fan-wise to the northeast, 


and southwest, over 


ample stretches of land that is level 
and well adapted for building. Here- 
in she has had a great advantage 
York, cramped upon a 
uneven, and _ rocky island 
between two wide rivers. The build- 


stacles have been over- 
come, but not without 
a heavy cost. So high 
is the price of land ina 
spot where the compe- 
tition for its possession 
is so fierce, and so great 
as a rule is the expense 
of building operations, 
that New York lacks 
many of the elements 
that contribute to the 
beauty and the welfare 
of other cities. That 
great lower middle 
class which forms the 
backbone of every com- 
munity can find no 
home in New York 
save such as are af- 
forded by apartment 
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houses. The palace of the million- 
aire stands upon the crowded street, 
no strip of green to separate it from 
the noisy thoroughfare or from its 
neighbors that press close upon it 
on right and left. The prevailing 
types of New York architecture are 
the narrow and expensive private 
house of four stories, the five story 
tenement, the six, eight, or ten story 
hotel and apartment house, 
and the ten or twelve story 
business building. 

A striking contrast to this 
is the sea of small houses 
that stretches, row after row, 
over miles of the northern 
and western parts of Philadel- 
phia. These are the dwellings 
of the classes that fill the flats 
and tenements of New York. 
In the Pennsylvania city they 
are enabled to occupy, and 
generally to own, separate 
homes, owing mainly to the 
smaller cost of land and build- 
ing. An important agency in 
contributing to the same result 
is the extent and _ perfection 
of the building association sys- 
tem, which has, as its statis- 
tics show, done an invaluable 
work for Philadelphia. 

It is seldom, indeed, that 
two great urban communities 
of the same country, and such 
near neighbors as these two, 
present so many marked points 
of difference. At the mouth 
of the Hudson isa city of com- 
merce, a city of fashion, a city 
of ostentatious wealth and lux- 


ury almost side by side with the 
lowest depths of squalor, a city 
where many families are 
crowded together undera single 
roof, At the mouth of the Dela- 
ware is a city of manufactures, 
a city of homes, a city where 
many have prospered but hardly 
any have amassed great fortunes 
comparable to those of the me- 
tropolis. Great apartment 
houses and hotels are as con- 
spicuous for their aimost total 
absence in Philadelphia as for 
their prominence in New York. 
So far as the writer’s information 
goes, there are in the former city but 
two apartment houses, both of recent 
erection. Of hotels, the old Con- 
tinental, at Chestnut and Eighth 
Streets ; the Girard, on the opposite 
side of Chestnut Street; the Strat- 
ford and the Lafayette, on Broad 
Street, south of the new City Hall; 
Green’s, at Eighth and Chestnut; 
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ST. MARK’S 


and the Bingham, at Eleventh and 
Market—these six are the only 
Philadelphia hostelries worthy to be 
ranked with the fifty, or more than 
fifty, New York hotels of equal size 
and pretentions. 

The same wide extent of territory 
that has given scope to Philadelphia’s 
expansion has enabled her to allot to 
public purposes a tract of splendid 
extent. Fairmount Park, extending 
for seven miles along the Schuylkill, 
with an additional strip six miles in 
length upon Wissahickon Creek, is 
one of the largest and finest pleasure 
grounds possessed by any city in the 
world. Itscharmsare owed to nature, 
rather than, like Central Park’s, to the 
skill of the landscape gardener, Lans- 
downe Drive, which winds along the 
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wooded banks of the Schuylkill, 
commands a series of views of real 
natural beauty. 

In the western portion of the park 
are the Zoological Garden, the two 
great buildings that remain from the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876—the 
Memorial and Horticultural Halls— 
and several old houses that were 
private country residences in colonial 
Among these last are Mount 
Pleasant, once the home of Benedict 
Arnold, and the Belmont Mansion, 
where Judge Peters entertained 
Washington and Lafayette. Here, 


too, is the brick house that William 
Penn built for himself near Second 
and Market Streets, whence it was 
removed asa relic to a point near 
the entrance of Lansdowne Drive. 





ROXIO OTS 


YES AND NO. 


i. Ne 


BELINDA was a maiden We danced a waltz together, 
Divinely picturesque And oh, the way she danced ! 
As any child of “ Aidenn ” Each little foot a feather 
(See Poe, in “ Tales Grotesque.’”’) Across the carpet glanced. 
Her manners were most gentle, We ogled o’er the ices, 
Her voice was music sweet, Until my heart said “ This 
And I grew sentimental Must be what Paradise is— 
When first we chanced to meet. Superlatively bliss.” 


ITI. IV. 


In all our conversation, But girls that are so stupid 
We cordially agreed : Oft have a pretty face ; 

Her highest commendation They get the help of Cupid, 
Was always, “ Yes, indeed!” And win us by their grace. 

I criticised, I queried— Thought I, since she’s so willing 
It grieves me to confess, Forever to agree, 

I actually grew wearied Some day, I'll bet a shilling, 
With “ Yes,” and “ Yes, oh, yes!” She'll answer “ Yes” to me. 


V. 


So at the beach last summer, 
Beneath the moonlight clear, 
I sought to capture from her 
That affirmation dear ; 
But her vocabulary— 
*Twas limited, and so, 
Her language just to vary, 
She tenderly said “ No!” 














AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 


By Eltiott E. Shaw. 


HE old maid sat ina sunny corner 
of the pleasant sitting room in 
the Old Ladies’ Home. She was a very 
old maid, this one, and her hair was 
as white as—well, as white as her, 
own soul. She was very near the 
end of her life’s journey, and it had 
never been a pleasant one to her, 
except, perhaps, far back in the past, 
when she was a young girl; but 
nevertheless she was a patient, un- 
complaining old maid, with a sweet, 
almost motherly smile for each of 
the many girls (supporters of the 
Home, these girls) who used tocome 
to visit her. 
She took a great delight in these 


visits. She had won their hearts 
completely. Many were the little 
confidences they made her, and 


numerous were the little pieces of 
advice she gave them. And it was 
not disagreeable advice that she 
gave them, asa rule, for no woman 
ever understood a young girl’s heart 
better than this old maid. Indeed 
she seemed to be ever in her own 
heart living over and over and over 
her own youth. There was a strange 
story back of it somewhere, people 
said, but none of them ever knew 
what it was, or anything about it, 
except that the old maid always 
carried in the bosom of her calico 
dress a very faded daguerreotype, 
which she often looked at for a long 
time when she thought she was quite 
alone. It must have been the picture 
of aman. The man must have been 
a part of the old maid’s story, and 
the story, therefore, must have been 
a love story. Yes—yes, of course. 
For the stories of old maids’ 
lives and the stories of young 


maids’ lives, just like the stories of 
old mens’ lives and the stories of 





young men’s lives, are always love 
stories—that is, if they are worth 
listening to. 

The old maid was not alone in the 
pleasant corner of the sitting room. 
A young maid—a very pretty one, 
and avery good one, let me tell you— 
sat on a hassock by theside of the old 
maid’s rocking chair; and the young 
maid’s face was buried in the old 
maid’s lap, and the old maid's soft 
hand was smoothing the young 
maid’s auburn hair. Whether the 
young maid had been crying, was 
crying, or was about to cry, I do not 
know; but it was one of the three, 
Iam sure. The old maid was speak- 
ing: 

“You say that you love him and 
that he loves you, that you wish to 
marry each other, but that your 
parents object to him because he is 
not rich, and, what is worse, because 
he is not provident. And you are 
very unhappy and want to know 
what to do. A great many girls 
have been in precisely the same po- 
sition—perhaps almost all of them. 
I was once, myself, and as I did 
what was wrong, perhaps I can tell 
you what is right. Let me tell you 
my story. It happened a long time 
ago, but it seems only yesterday. I 
was a young girl, a very pretty girl, 
so they said; and what was very up- 
fortunate for me, my father was very 
rich. I loved a man—I love him yet ” 
—here the old maid paused amoment, 
drew forth the daguerreotype, 
for the young girl was not looking, 
and kissed it. Then she continued : 
“But the young man whom I loved 
and who loved me was not a pro- 
vident man. Worse than that, he 
was a dissipated man. He had 
brilliant prospects, he was talented, 
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he was very successful in everything 
he undertook, but his very success 
made him careless, indifferent, even 
reckless, and so every one said that 
he would get worse and worse as he 
grew older, and sooner or later he 
would go to the bad. But he was 
handsome, he was generous, he loved 
me, and I wanted to marry him. My 
father forbade the marriage. I 
pleaded with him. At times he al- 
most gave his consent. But invari- 
ably just as he was about to do so, 
some new tale of my lover’s doings 
would come to his ears, and he 
would sternly refuse. There are a 
great many people in this world, my 
dear, who do everything they can to 
ruin others by magnifying their 
wrong actions purely from the 
pleasure it gives them. I could never 
understand it. I knew that Jack was 


doing better, becoming more serious 
and more sensible; but whenever he 
did anything that was wrong these 
people would magnify it more and 
more with each recurrence, and go 
promptly to my father with it. People 
laughed at me, too, when in my anger 


I would tell them that he loved me 
and would reform for my sake. 
“Well, things went on in this way 
for almost two years. Eventually 
my father went so far as to forbid 
my even seeing him. Of course I 
disobeyed him at times. I did not 
think it was wrong then—now I know 
it was not. Suddenly my father be- 
came very ill. They called me in to 
see him one morning, and before I 
entered the room the doctor told me 
that he could not live through the 
day. In my sudden grief I would 
have done anything to please him, 
and I did what ruined my life. Il 
promised him that I would never 
marry Jack. Indeed, in his very 
presence, I wrote a letter to Jack, 
telling him that I could never see 
him again. I hardly knew what I 
was doing. When I finally regained 
my composure I knew that I was an 
orphan and a very rich girl—and 
then they came to me and told me that 
Jack had suddenly left town, declar- 
ing he would never return to it, and 
going no one. knew whither. Then 
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my unhappiness burst upon me like 
a sudden storm in the night. Al- 
though I had solemnly promised my 
father that I would give him up, I 
tried my best to find out what had 
become of him. It was impossible. 
I repeated the attempt many times 
with the same result, and in my grief 
and loneliness determined that if I 
could ever find him I would marry 
him in spite of my promise. I was 
tortured by the thought that I who 
might possibly, indeed probably, have 
saved him, had driven him into the 
fold of the lost. 

“ At the end of two years I heard of 
him accidentally. It was as I feared. 
He had given himself up to dissipa- 
tion. Again [ heard from him—he 
was in great difficulty, and many 
things were said of him that I did 
not believe could be true. Then I 
started out to find him. It was a 
difficult task. He had drifted about 
from place to place, gradually asso- 
ciating with a lower and lower class 
of society, until I knew that I would 
find him in the lowest. 

“T found him at last. 
you all the circumstances. His sur- 
roundings were as I feared. He had 
changed so that I hardly recognized 
him, and—he was on the point of 
death. Oh, if he could but have liv- 
ed, how happy we would have been! 
For he loved me still and—and _ for- 
gave me. But it was not to be. I 
nursed him until he died, trying to 
win him back from the grave, but 
seeing him every day nearer and 
nearer toit. And finally I buried him. 
It was all my fault. That is my 
story. The moral s 

“ But that is not all your story,” 
interrupted the young maid. “You 
were arich girl then. We all know 
that you had to work for your living 
before you came here.” 

“He had had a great deal of 
trouble,” replied the old maid softly, 
“and a great many debts. I atoned 
for my father’s selfishness. That is 
all.” 

And the old maid did not tell the 
moral of her story, for she and the 
young maid were weeping in each 
other’s arms. 


I will not tell 
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By John Russell Young. 


I HAVE been requested to write in 
the pages of this magazine in 
regard to the character and career of 
John W. Mackay. The country should 
know something of its noted men— 
of a man like Mackay as he really is, 
and not as he is clouded by rumor 
and romance. No American in my 
remembrance has been so dimmed, 
as it were, the real man becoming 
lost in the ideals which the public 
fancy will turn into the most fantas- 
tic shapes. And yet there could be 
no more difficult task than to write 
of Mackay. I have seen him tried of 
the extremes of fortune, when he was 
the unchallenged Bonanza King, the 
shadow of his scepter over every ex- 
change ; and when he was struck by 
disaster of appalling magnitude, cy- 
clonic in its swiftness and fury. I 
have only seen him to admire the 
superb, instant courage with which 
he overcame disaster, as with all the 
world I had admired the equanimity 
with which he had borne the heavy 
trusts of fortune. And yet to write 
of him, as he should be written, 
would be to risk the invasion of a 
modest and reserved personality, to 
dwell upon an honorable and blame- 
less life, to reveal, perhaps, the splen- 
did beneficence of so many deeds 
that have fallen unknown, even as the 
sunshine and the dew, upon humble 
places; and his ceaseless courtesy, 
anxious to anticipate the possibility 
of some kind, considerate act. I 
should dwell likewise upon his firm, 
resolute will, his frankness, his skill 
in governing men, his capacity for 
earnest resentment in the presence of 
wrong. It is by such men common- 
wealths are made. I shall venture in 
a vague, shadowy way to recall some- 
thing of one of the men who have 





builded our empire on the Pacific—at 
least as I have seen and known him 
during a friendship of many years. 

John William Mackay, as I find it 
recorded in the books, was born in 
Dublin in 1831, descended presum- 
ably from the Highland Mackay clan, 
whose leader went down at Flodden. 
He came to New York in 1840. His 
boyhood days were spent in Park 
Row, with the old Park, now de- 
stroyed by the postoffice, for his play- 
ground. He went to California some 
time after the Argonauts of 1849, took 
to the primitive methods of mining, 
lost and won, and drifted into Nevada 
about 1860. His abstinence and self 
control saved him from the misfor- 
tunes that befell others in those ad- 
venturous days, and with the advance 
of his fortunes he became a leader of 
the bold and strenuous men who 
were then, unconsciously enough, 
planting the seeds cf a nation. The 
Bonanza discoveries, which were to 
have so potent an influence upon the 
finance and statesmanship of the day, 
came in 1872, while the Nevada bank 
was founded in 1878. When 1884 is 
written as the year of the inception 
of the Commercial Cable, the dates 
of the most important events of his 
life have been recounted. 

I was strolling with Mackay some 
years ago in Virginia City, when we 
looked down a smoking cavity in the 
ground, that was soon lost in the 
darkness, and at the mouth of which 
a windlass was slowly grinding. 
“QOut of that hole,” he said, “I took 
one hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars in bullion.” This was one of the 
famous Bonanza mines, whose history 
all men know. The Big Bonanza, as 
it was called, and as Mackay de- 
scribed it to me at the time, was a 
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“kidney” or a “pocket” of crude 
ore, about as high as the steeple of 
Trinity, and in area as large as the 
City Hall Park of New York. This 
ore, shoveled out and reduced, gave 
the stupendous yield to which Mr. 
Mackay referred, and was the foun- 
dation of the Bonanza fortunes, As- 
sociated with him were three other 
gentlemen, whose names were to win 
a world wide mining fame—James G. 
Fair, afterward Senator from Nevada, 
whose skill as a mining expert had 
attracted the attention of Mackay ; 
William O’Brien, and James C. Flood. 
O’Brien and Flood had come to Cal- 
ifornia as friends in the Argonaut 
days, and had like other men taken 
their humble parts in the creation of 
the Pacific States. In those times 
men who were to be major generals 
in the army drove drays for a living. 
Others who were to become luminous 
in statesmanship and jurisprudence 
joyfully mended their own trousers 
and washed their own linen, They 
were “partners,” a term that Bret 


Harte has pathetically explained in 


one of his exquisite stories. “ Part- 
ners,” that is to say friends, with a 
friendship such as we who live out- 
side of the atmosphere of adventure 
which enfolded the Argonaut days 
cannot understand, and which would 
be but vaguely explained if we com- 
pared it to the love of man and 
woman, 

“Billy was my partner once,” as 
Mr. Flood said to me one day in 
Menlo, while we were looking at the 
portrait of O’Brien; “Billy was my 
partner once. He is my partner 
now, will be my partner forever,’—a 
speech which made a deep impres- 
sion, coming as it did from the lips 
of one of the most resolute, self re- 
strained and undemonstrative of men. 
Flood was the financial representa-* 
tive and ally of the two young min- 
ers who were at work on the Bo- 
nanza; O’Brien the “ partner”’ in the 
firm, because Flood could have no in- 
terest he did not share. O’Brien 
passed away in Bonanza times— 
Flood not many months since, in 
Germany. He was a brave, inde- 
pendent, reserved, conscientious man, 


MACKAY. 


especially charming and true in the 
higher relations of life—no better 
citizen, no truer friend—* in all that 
goes toward the development of man- 
hood, the best man I have ever 
known,” as Mackay said to me when 
the hour of irrevocable silence had 
fallen, ‘I know only one man in the 
world that can break me, and that is 
Mackay,” this Flood said to me, and 
I note it as showing the strong links 
which in those days bound the Bo- 
nanza firm and gave ita strength and 
a confidence which were the basis of 
its power. 

The world has read the thousand 
and one Bonanza romances, the 
Monte Cristo narratives which have 
become a literature of their own. 
Knowing a good deal about it, know- 
ing well the principals in the drama, 
I can recall no history less romantic. 
It would bea mistake to regard the 
Bonanza enterprise as a bit of good 
fortune—Crusoe’s findings on the 
island, as it were—or the outcome of 
luck. The men who gained this 
treasure had all their lives been dig- 
ging for it, and knew, how to handle 
it when found. My reading of Argo- 
naut stories leads to the belief that 
nothing is so readily missed or so eas- 
ily fooled away as a gold mine. The 
discovery of the Big Bonanza was 
an opportunity.- It fell to men who 
knew what to do with it. The man- 
agement of the Bonanza was a tri- 
umph of industry and commonsense, 
and the Pacific coast is richer be- 
cause of what the discoverers did for 
its development. 

I have asked Mackay, when talk- 
ing of the Bonanza outcome, whether 
there were any laws the application 
of which would lead to the discovery 
of other bodies of ore; whether if 
nature had ina prodigal mood buried 
this “kidney” in one of the Nevadas, 
she might not have been even less 
niggardly elsewhere. “There is no 
law in mining,” was Mackay’s answer, 
“but the point of the pick.” I pre- 
sume, if the truth were known, as 
much money has been expended by 
enthusiastic miners in the hope of 
discovering a new “kidney ” as was 
taken out of the Comstock lode. I 

















believe the Bonanza people them- 
selves have given millions towards 
further experiments, with but partial 
success. I have heard Mackay say 
that theirs was the last of the Bo- 
nanzas. In mining, however, as in 
other affairs, especially where our 
knowledge, to use his own words, is 
confined to “the point of the pick,” 
nothing should be looked for with 
more assurance than the unexpected. 

When vast wealth came to Mackay 
as a great trust—so given and so ac- 
cepted—he believed it his duty, to 
do his country some special service. 
He loved New York, the home of his 
infancy, and in his many comings 
and goings from our shores there 
was nothing that grieved him more 
than the absence of the American 
flag. It was not to be endured that 
argosies should daily carry the prod- 
ucts of American skill under another 
banner than ours, There were the 
ensigns of England, of France, and 
Holland—even of Italy and Spain— 
but no stripes and stars. For a long 
time he meditated the building of a 
merchant fleet—steamers that would 
surpass the best in any other line, 
American from masthead to keel, to 
be, he hoped, the foundation of a 
new reign of maritime greatness. 
The announcement of his idea might 
bring others, who like him controlled 
large capital, to the enterprise, but 
at all events he would do it alone. 
If one fleet could be seen sailing 
from New York bay, others would 
follow, and we might resume the as- 
cendency of the seas which we had 
lost through indifferent and ignor- 
ant legislation and the vicissitudes of 
war. 

This would be a part, at least, of 
the return which as a citizen Mackay 
felt he owed the country. Wealth, 
as I have said, was, to his mind, a 
trust—the greater the amount the 
greater its importance—to be held 
with some regard to the common 
welfare. While in this mood, spend- 
ing holiday months on the Riviera, 
dreaming of a restored commerce 
and brooding over the details of the 
proposed fleet, the attention of 


Mackay was called to the cable re- 
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lations between America and Eu- 
rope. The cable, in itself one of the 
beneficent achievements of the age, 
which had done so much to revolu- 
tionize the intercourse between the 
continents, and to verify the Shaks- 
perian fancy of a fairy engirdled 
world, had grown into a tax upon 
knowledge and commerce. The fi- 
nancial management of the cable 
companies was selfish and extrava- 
gant. The interest of promoters who 
happened to be inside had been 
served at the expense of other invest- 
ors who were outside. There had been 
combinations, leases, alliances, con- 
cessions—and the capital was heavy 
with accretions of ‘financial “ water.” 
To pay even an apparent income 
upon the sums which represented 
the nominal value of the cables— 
largely in excess of the real value—it 
was necessary to hold the rates at an 
exorbitant figure. The monopoly 
had an ill name. It was known to be 
powerful, rich, grasping, audacious 
in its speculations. To surrender 
the absolute control of the telegraph 
system to this combination was to 
give its leaders a power over the 
markets of the world which might 
at any time be used to the public 
detriment. 

Moreover—and here again in an- 
other form was the dream of a re- 
stored empire over the seas—the 
cables were foreign. In one the in- 
fluence of France was paramount, 
in the other that of England. Why 
should America not have a cable? 
Why in our commercial relations 
with England be, as it were, a de- 
pendency of Canada? In the event 
of war the cable between America 
and England would be in English 
hands, and in the matter of intelli- 
gence, so necessary to war, we should 
beat the mercy of our enemy. There 
was the point. So long as the cables 
were governed by a monopoly, or re- 
mained at the mercy of foreign in- 
fluences, the press, in its news at 
least, of more commercial conse- 
quence than its opinions, would not 
be free. 

This train of thought brought 
Mackay into relation with James 
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Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of 
the New York Herald. Mr. Bennett 
had for a long time mused the pro- 
ject of an independent cable. He 
was impatient at the growth of a 
monopoly which threatened the free- 
dom of his own journal, and the in- 
tegrity of its news. My recollection 
is that Mr. Mackay and Mr. Bennett 
had but a slight acquaintance at the 
time when the mind of each was 
revolving, as it were, toa common 
center. The result of their confer- 
ences was that Mackay so far entered 
into the enthusiasm of Mr. Bennett 
Over an independent cable, as to 
offer to assist inthe enterprise to the 
extent of half a million dollars. This 
was the inception of the Commer- 
cial Cable Company, or of what has 
for years been known as the Mackay- 
Bennett cable. 

The enterprise did not commend 
itself to the financial world. It was 
a sentiment —mere patriotism—a 
“revolt against Gould,’—a battle 
for the independence of the press, 
but it was not business. The 


moneyed kings were cold, the cable 
monopoly was strong, shrewd, merci- 


less. Its managers could make an 
effective and, to themselves individu- 
ally, not an expensive war. There 
were more cables than were neces- 
sary, it was argued, and cabling, 
moreover, was a luxury. Those who 
indulged in luxuries could pay. Nor 
would the capital of England and 
France volunteer to aid an enterprise 
which was avowedly to terminate an 
English and French monopoly. The 
great expense of the cable, the indif- 
ference displayed toward the project 
by those whose interests were really 
to be served, would have destroyed 
the plan before it was born. Mackay 
was a man to make a strange dream 
come true. The difficulties, the dis- 
appointments, the revelations of the 
selfishness and cupidity of human 
nature, which attended the outset of 
the Mackay-Bennett cable, instead of 
deterring, cheered him like wine. 
The cable should be built if he built 
it alone. It was done. Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Mackay assumed the risks 
and expended the money, a few stray 
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investors, hardly worth mentioning, 
coming in for personal reasons. The 
cable more and more devolved upon 
Mackay. It became his own enter- 
prise almost as much as one of his 
Nevada mines. With what patience, 
with what assiduity, with what sacri- 
fice of personal comfort and neglect 
of other interests, with what cheerful, 
courageous resolution he drove the 
cable to success, will only be known 
when the history of the great enter- 
prises which have changed the com- 
mercial fate of nations is told. Some- 
thing of this stupendous achievement 
it was my privilege to know and see, 
and never without admiration at his 
genius and courage. 

For in addition to the laying of the 
cable under the sea, it was to be re- 
alized that those who controlled the 
American end of the old established 
cables likewise controlled the land 
telegraph system. There were two 
or three small outside sporadic lines 
—railroad attachments, and so on— 
but the land telegraphs were practi- 
cally in the hands of the monopoly, 
which thus practically ruled earth 
and sea. Of what use was the cable 
to the United States if the messages 
were stifled in their delivery by an 
antagonistic land service? In for- 
eign countries the lines were govern- 
mental, and no monopoly was pos- 
sible. Here, however, the cable would 
be at the mercy of those who would 
spare no pains to kill it. Mackay 
saw this, and undertook another stu- 
pendous task—namely, the building 
and development of a land service of 
his own. In this part of the enter- 
prise I believe Mr. Bennett took no 
part, the Mackay-Bennett partner- 
ship ending with the sea. But with- 
out the land lines the cable would 
only have been successful in a 
meager, indifferent fashion, ever 
under the duress of powerful oppo- 
sition seeking its ruin. 

The cable laid, and the Mackay- 
Bennett system in operation—the 
cable the very best that experience 
could construct—put down with 
care, thoroughness and economy—no 
bogus “concessions,” no volumes of 
“water,” no thieving “construction 














companies,” ready as in so many 
other enterprises to suck the wean- 
ling’s blood as soon as it could creep 
—there came war. The new com- 
pany proposed to transmit dispatches 
at forty cents a word. This was a 
large reduction from the then ruling 
rate, and a distinct gain to com- 
merce. The established lines threat- 
ened reprisals. The new line must 
make a rate at sixty or seventy five 
cents a word, or they would come to 
a nominal rate—a shilling or six- 
pence a word. Here at the outset 
was atrial. Unite with the old com- 
panies, adopt their oppressive rate, a 
rate necessary to float their watered 
capital, and there would be peace. 
The new venture might have the 
share of business it could win. But 
with reduction—war! Well, war be 
it, then. The Commercial Cable 
meant a distinct promise to’ serve 
the public by reducing thecable tolls 
to a fair rate. No threat of war 
would lead to the dishonoring of 
that pledge. Let all the companies 
agree upon forty cents, said Mackay 
and Bennett, and have peace. But 
they would go no higher. 

Then began one of the most nota- 
ble contests in the history of finan- 
cial war. The old lines came down 
to twelve cents a word—a war rate 
a very expensive measure to them- 
selves, but, as they believed, sure to 
prove fatal tothe newventure. It was 
at first proposed to answer this move 
by a reduction to six cents a word. 
This was abandoned, and as events 
showed, wisely. Mackay reasoned 
that the public which supported a 
cable was limited, that it was an in- 
telligent business public, which 
knew that if he were beaten, the 
rates would advance to seventy five 
cents or a dollar, and that it would 
fare worse than ever. He therefore 
fixed the rate at twenty five cents, 
double the antagonists’ war rate. 
Whether this would pay or not, was 
a question. The Mackay-Bennett 
people would try it. And so the 
war went on. There was no offer of 
truce or concession. In time the old 
lines became weary. They had had 
enough of controversy, of fruitless 
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squandering of money. They offered 
peace at forty cents a word—the rate 
Mackay proposed at the outset. 
“Qh, no,” said Mackay, “I have 
tried twenty fivecents. I am content 
with that rate. The public is satis- 
fied, and I will stay where I am.” 

Peace was made by the absolute 
surrender of the monopoly, and 
Mackay remained victor in the most 
strenuous and boldly sustained war 
ever seen in the history of financial 
antagonisms. It was not a triumph 
for himself, but for his company. 
The Commercial Cable shares, which 
were quoted at 98 in June, 1891, are 
now, I read in the money columns, at 


rss. 

A tallish, slender, well knit, active 
man, with a nimble, rapid gait; 
finely cut, compact head, lines strong 
in the regions assigned to energy and 
perception; hair somewhat of the 
Saxon, flaxen, uncertain color; a 
gentle, measured voice, and a prompt, 
hearty address—John W. Mackay 
would be pointed out in any com- 
pany as a distinguished man. I am 
afraid he would be found where 
Montaigne advises his readers to look 
in assemblies for those worth know- 
ing—in the corners of the room. He 
is averse to ostentation, and, al- 
though one of the best known men 
of his time, dislikes notoriety. His 
way of life is simple to austerity. 
Wine is to him an aversion. I fancy 
if he went into literature it would be 
as an advocate of temperance. 
Strong in his political convictions; 
an intense American; with a belief 
equal to that of Whitman, if ex- 
pressed with less exuberance, in the 
future of democracy; finding nothing 
he ever saw in Europe worth seeing 
for the second time; holding that the 
home for men and men-children is 
beyond the Rocky Mountain ranges 
—such are some of his principles. 
He is exceedingly well informed, 
abreast of the channels of current 
thought, master of his trade, as the 
strong man should be—or rather of 
two trades, mining and telegraphy. 
There is no branch of these pro- 
fessions, in which he is perhaps more 
interested than any man of the day, 
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that he has not minutely studied. 
Outside of his engrossing business 
cares, his tastes turn towards art. 
His passion is painting, and he would 
make the transit of a realm to spend 
an hour with a Velasquezor a 
Rubens. It was his judgment that 
condemned the Meissonier, about 
which so much was said in idle, 
whispering circles. “I wanted a 
Meissonier,” he said, “ not Meissonier 
painting a slovenly imitation of 
Cabanel,” and the criticism was 
adopted by the art world. The 
French master, thinking, perhaps, in 
some momentary whim unworthy of 
his genius, that anything would do 
for Nevada, found that he was paint- 
ing for a keen and severe critic, who 
knew what he wanted and wished no 
illusions or counterfeits put upon him 
with the sanction of a name. Mac- 
kay, when he saw the painting and 
found that Meissonier was unreas- 
onable, quietly paid the bill, the 
largest sum perhaps ever given for 
an original portrait to a modern 
painter, and put the canvas in some 
out of the way cabinet. There was 
much made of the incident by the 
friends of Meissonier and mischievous 
people, but this is all there was of 
the story. 

I have said that I have seen Mac- 
kay tried by both extremes of fortune. 
But I have never seen the strength 
of his character so apparent as when, 
three or four years since, he was sud- 
denly struck by the speculation in 
wheat which menaced the Nevada 
bank. It was the old story. The 
trusted bank manager loaned some 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on 
wheat cargoes, with a view to arising 
market. With two or three street 
brokers, he had divined a European 
war or some other manifestation of 
providence, and concluded that grain 
must be dear. After the first half 
million went, other millions must go 
to sustain and recover the market. 
Madness and desperation must tread 
at the heels of folly, as they invari- 
ably do. Million after million went, 
but providence would send no visi- 
tation in the gambler’s favor, and 
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wheat went down, down,down. The 
president of the bank was ill at his 
home—ill with what was to be the 
finalsummons. The agent lost his 
head and went onin madder and 
more reckless ways. Mackay heard 
of it by accident, from some idle 
remark of his London banker, which 
led to peremptory questions by cable 
and asudden return. He came to 
find the bank committed to millions 
of advances upon rising wheat, which 
was irretrievably falling—to learn 
that he was buying the wheat crop of 
California at an advance of about 
thirty per cent over its market value. 
I saw him when he arrived in New 
York, learned somewhat of the 
emergency, found him as resolute 
and cool as ever. He had not alone 
to deal with great losses to himself 
and his firm, but to meet, breast, and 
avert a threatened financial panic 
which would have covered the whole 
Pacific coast with disaster. The re- 
sources of his genius never came 
into better play. Silently, bravely, 
without taking the world into his 
plans, he arrested the speculation, 
made good every loss, restored public 
confidence, overcame the powerful 
combination bent upon his financial 
overthrow, and came out stronger 
than when the cyclone so suddenly 
fell. The story of this battle has 
never been known, but when the 
career of this gentleman is written, 
nothing will redound more to his 
honor than the fortitude and energy 
with which he met and overcame so 
menacing and formidable a disaster. 
‘“Mackay,” said a cynical friend 
who had known him in Nevada days, 
“is one of the few rich men I would 
care to know if he were poor.” This 
was an odd way of expressing faith 
in the entire manliness of Mackay. 
In parting from my theme that attri- 
bute rests with meas especially be- 
longing to him. I have known no 
manlier gentleman in my time—no 
nature that would more thoroughly 
respond to every test of manhood, 
and never fail, where patience, cour- 
age, frankness, kindness and good 
will could give it exemplification. 
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By Richard H. Titherington. 


IF required to single out that par- 

ticular branch of the graphic arts 
in which Americans have gained the 
most marked degree of success, the 
critic would be almost sure to name 
illustrative drawing and painting. 
While our purely imaginative art is 
stillin astruggling, unestablished and 
formative phase, a weakling whose life 
depends mainly upon _ inspiration 
drawn from Old World sources, it 
may be affirmed that we now have 
in actual existence a school of Amer- 
ican illustrators. 

Illustration is not, indeed, the 
loftiest flight of art. It is perhaps 
because the element of utility enters 


into it more largely, because it is 
nearer to earth and more understand- 
able to the people, that it has appealed 
more forcibly to this eminently prac- 


tical generation and nation. It is, 
too, less in conflict with the tenden- 
cies that have hindered our artistic 
development. 

Art can never be, in this time and 
country, what it was in the days 
when the medieval painters of Italy 
consecrated their lives to it witha 
more than half religious devotion. 
In the strange atmosphere of the 
middle ages, art and religion were 
indeed blended together and almost 
omnipresent. They pervaded the 
entire community as never, perhaps, 
before or since. Florentine tradition 
says, for instance, that when Cimabue 
unveiled his painting of the Madonna, 
its effect upon the citizens was such 
that the street wherein it was ex- 
hibited was called Borgo d’Allegri— 
the Street of Cheerful Men. 
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Our artists cannot, alas! find a 
public so appreciative. The tone of 
our national life is widely different 
from that of medieval Italy. Tran- 
quillity and unworldiness have 
changed to an intense activity, a 
keen and utilitarian practicality. Art 
must now assert itself as a benignant 
influence, exterior and even opposite 
to the main currents of contemporary 
existence, instead of springing forth 
spontaneously from their flow. 
Having been compelled, in the na- 
tion’s early days, to struggle against 
the hardships of pioneer life, it must, 
now that those hardships are past, 
contend against the business spirit, 
the political excitement, and the other 
alien interests of these later times. 

And yet there is something to be 
said upon the other side of the ques- 
tion. America’s atmosphere of 


liberty, freshness, and prosperity, her 


freedom from the fetters of routine, 
and her strong development of the 
inventive faculty, should not be with- 
out their inspiration for pencil and 
brush. We might hope to find in 
our artists qualities not to be gained 
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Besides the 


from foreign instructors. 
French school’s accuracy and facility 
in drawing, and the German painters’ 
sound knowledge of technical prin- 
ciples, we should expect to see in 
their work a certain bold and original 
adherence to nature, and a fresh 


grasp upon her secrets. And sucha 
theory is to a considerable extent 
verified by the test of experience. 
The earliest recorded beginnings 
of pictorial art on this continent 
were the portraits painted by Smy- 
bert, a Scotch colonist of Rhode Is- 
land, to whom Jonathan Edwards sat. 
About the same time another immi- 
grant from Caledonia, John Watson 
by name, was making his living by 
transferring to canvas the counten- 
ances of his neighbors in the New 
Jersey town of Perth Amboy. This 
branch of art reached its highest de- 
velopment with Gilbert Stuart, the 
son, curiously enough, of another 
Scotchman, who had come to Amer- 
ica to build a snuff mill near Narra- 
gansett. Stuart’s likeness of Wash- 
ington, now in the galleries of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, is 
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ranked among the most notable ex- 
tant examples of portraiture. 

Stuart’s younger contemporary, 
Benjamin West, was a yet more re- 
markable instance of high artistic 
genius in a country that was still 
primitive. West was indeed so far 
in advance of his native surroundings 
that he was compelled to seek a more 
favorable environment in London, 
where the young Pennsylvania 
backwoodsman rose to be President 
of the Royal Academy and the most 
famous painter of his day. Stuart, 
Copley, and many lesser American 
artists, found in him their mentor 
and oracle, who guided them to 
patronage and encouragement. 

It was during West’s success in 
England that Benjamin Franklin, 
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then our representative at the French 
capital, wrote to Peale, himself both 
an artist and an art patron, his opin- 
ion that ‘‘the arts have always travel- 
ed westward, and there is no doubt 
of their flourishing hereafter on our 
side of the Atlantic, as the number 
of wealthy inhabitants shall increase 
who may be able and willing suit- 
ably to reward them; since from 
several instances it appears that our 
people are not deficient in genius.” 
This forecast was none the less pre- 
scient because the process of its 
verification has been somewhat tardy. 

Of the later American painters, 
from Washington Allston, Rem- 
brandt Peale, Chester Harding, and 
Eastman Johnson, to John Frederick 
Kensett, George Innes, Sanford 
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Gifford, William Dannat, and so to 
those whose brushes are still at 
work—Albert Bierstadt, William M. 
Chase, and John S. Sargent—of these 
we can only mention a few of the 
most conspicuous names. 
work falls outside of the present 
subject. 

The history of the modern illus- 
trative art of America begins with 
Felix Darley. His was one of those 
self taught geniuses that have mark- 
ed artistic eras, just as they have 
revolutionized other branches of life 
and industry. He was born in 
Philadelphia in 1822, and was an ap- 
prentice in a workshop when some 
of his sketches, drawn and engraved 
on wood, and published in a forgot- 
ten weekly paper, attracted attention 
by their originality. In 1848 he 
came to New York to illustrate an 
edition of Washington  Irving’s 


works, under the auspices of the 
American Art Union—an organiz- 
ation which shortly afterwards be- 
came defunct, after doing a good 
deal for the encouragement of native 
artists during the years between 1839 


and 1850. 
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The Washington Irving designs 
made Darley’s reputation. A series 
of six outline drawings illustrating 
the “Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
were especially notable, and were 
hailed as far in advance of previous 
American efforts in their line. Darley 
received a flattering offer from Lon- 
don, but patriotically declined to 
leave the land of his birth. For 
more than thirty years he continued 
active in his profession, turning out 
a wide variety of products, from his- 
torical paintings in water colors to 
political cartoons and designs for 
banknotes—these last executed by 
him as an attaché of the bureau of 
engraving at Washington. But his 
ambition was consistently lofty, and 
most of his work was of a high order. 
It is asan illustrator that his name 
willlive. Besides Washington Irving, 
the most important subjects of his 
pencil were the romances of Cooper, 
the novels of Charles Dickens, Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter,” and Syl- 
vester Judd’s “ Margaret.” He died 
in 1889. 

Darley had an intense Americanism 
that has been rare indeed among our 
artists. His favorite themes for 
illustration were the works of Ameri- 
can authors. The subjects of his 
paintings were chosen from Ameri- 
can history. In his designs for 
“Appleton’s Almanac” he gave a 
sympathetic rendering of American 
rural life. His inspirations were not 
drawn from foreign sources, and he 
never saw Europe until comparatively 
late in life, 

Philadelphia’s contribution to con- 
temporary American art is a notable 
one. Abbey, Frost, Pennell, Smedley, 
and Schell made their earliest draw- 
ings in the Quaker City. The last 
named artist recalls that Abbey, as a 
boy, was with the same wood en- 
gravers—Van Ingen & Snider—to 
whom he himself had been apprentic- 
ed a few years before, while the scene 
of Smedley’s start in life was no 
farther away than the opposite side 
of the street. 

Frederic B. Schell, who was born 
in Philadelphia about forty five years 
ago, had been employed by a wool 
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merchant before he learned engrav- 
ing. He had some training at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
and took up illustrative drawing as 
his profession. Among his earlier 
efforts in this line were a series of 
landscapes of the scenery of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and the illus- 
trations to a volume called “A 
Century After,” descriptive of the 
Keystone State, and issued about 
the time of the Centennial Exposit- 
ion of 1876. He accompanied 
General Grant on his journey around 
the world, and his pencil was as- 
sociated with the pen of John Russell 


Young in the task of recording the 
tour. From 1880 to 1883 he was in 
Canada, engaged in the production 
of “ Picturesque Canada,” an elabor- 
ate presentation of the scenery of the 
Dominion, brought out by a Toronto 
firm—Belden Brothers. 

A still more adventurous enter- 
prise followed. “A stock company 
was formed by promoters in Canada 
and Australia, to exploit the features 
of the great southern colony of Britain 
in the same way as those of the Do- 
minion had been treated. An invad- 
ing expedition was organized. The 
equipment needed for the undertak- 
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ing was transported bodily across 
the Pacific. The presses upon which 
“Picturesque Canada” had_ been 
printed, with pressmen, paper, and 
ink, were shipped to Australia, to- 
gether with a corps of artists and en- 
gravers with Schell at their head. 
The result was “ Picturesque Aus- 
tralasia,” a work whose pretensions 
may be judged from the fact that the 
subscription price, in unbound num- 
bers, was sixty dollars. On its com- 
pletion Schell returned to America 
by way of Europe, and in 1889 be- 
came associated with the Harpers’ 
publishing house as head of the art 
department. 

His illustrative work has been 
varied, including designs for Christ- 
mas books and for editions of such 
standard authors as Scott, Tennyson, 
and Longfellow. Landscapes and 
marine subjects are his favorite 
themes. His work is characterized 
by the spirit and the variety of his 
handling, by strong effects gained 
by correct and legitimate methods, 
and by akeen perception and faithful 
rendering of values. 


Mr. Schell, who has a generous 
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appreciation of the work of others, 
gives it as his opinion that the best 
illustrator of this or any other day 
is Edwin Austin Abbey. That is a 
bold statement, and yet the quality 
of this young and almost self taught 
man’s achievements in his chosen 
field is such as to justify his claim to 
the very highest rank. Born in 
Philadelphia in 1852, Abbey had but 
a slight preparatory training at the 
Academy of that city before he came 
to the metropolis in 1872 to win his 
way by drawing for the weekly 
papers. From this not over easy nor 
entirely favorable school he learned 
nothing that was bad, but gained 
quickness of observation and graphic 
power. As his genius took shape, 
however, he found his New York 
surroundings less and less congenial 
to his artistic impulses. His predi 
lection—whose beginning can only 
be ascribed to innate tendencies 
was for England, and not the Eng- 
land of today but the England of a 
hundred and two hundred years ago. 
He first crossed the Atlantic in 1878, 
and most of his later work has been 
done amid what Henry James has 
called the “ brown old accessories ™ 
of rural England, where he is now 
established at the out of the way 
village of Fairford, in Gloucester- 
shire. 

Among the best things Abbey has 
done are his illustrations to Herrick’s 
poems, to Goldsmith’s “ She Stoops 
to Conquer” and to the comedies of 
Shakspere. In these black and 
white drawing reaches its acme. The 
present development of the art sug- 
gests no possibilities of improvement 
in style, while in conception and 
composition the designer shows a 
rare combination of careful study, 
ingenuity of treatment, poetic feel- 
ing, subtle fancy, refinement, and 
imagination. But the pen and the 
pencil are not the only magic imple- 
ments of art whose secrets he has 
penetrated. With the brush he has 
done much admirable work in water 
colors, and has made several success- 
ful experiments in the use of oils. 
One of the important irons that are 
at present in his studio fire is a 
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painting for the Boston Museum. 
His career has hitherto been one of 
such constant advancement, and ad- 
vancement that has depended so little 
on external impulses or influences, 
that it is reasonable to expect him 
to reach still loftier artistic heights. 

Mention has already been made of 
Messrs. Pennell, Frost, and Smedley 
as draftsmen who learned their art 
in Philadelphia. It may therefore 
be convenient to speak briefly of 
their work before passing on to some 
of the many other notable names re- 
vealed by the most hasty survey of 
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the illustrative art of the day. In 
adopting this order there is no idea 
of ranking or classification. Every 
artist has, to a greater or less extent, 
his special line of work, and to insti- 
tute a close comparison of merit 
been laborers in so varied a field 
would be both invidious and impos- 
sible. Competitive examinations are 
alien to the spirit of art, and in this 
article no attempt has been or will 
be made to array our illustrators by 
percentages of merit, as if they were 
candidates for admission to the 
police force. We proceed from sub- 
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ject to subject only as one topic sug- 
gests another. 

Joseph Pennell was born in Phil- 
adelphia on the 4th of July, 1858. 
He isa confirmed “globe trotter,” 
whose reputation is as wide as his 
peregrinations. He is an authority 
on the principles and practice of 
pen drawing, on which subject he 
has issued an elaborate treatise. He 
has illustrated several books, and 
magazine readers are familiar with 
the sketches of travel that are the 
joint work of Mr. Pennell and his 
wife. For these he has found abun- 
dant material in his own rambles and 
adventures, of which the most recent 
was an expedition into Russia. 
Foreigners who make notes and 
sketches are regarded with suspicion 
in that land of despotism, and a few 
weeks ago the news came that Mr. 
Pennell had been arrested and ex- 
pelled from the country. 

Arthur B. Frost is another Phil- 
adelphian, and his initiation into art 
took place at the Pennsylvania 
Academy. His earlier work, which 
was mainly in the direction of litho- 
graphy, passed unnoticed until he 
made his first hit with his illustra- 
tions for the humorous books of 
Charles Heber Clark—better known 
by his pen name of Max Adeler. He 
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has since become recognized as a 
leader in his field. As a caricaturist 
he has a unique quality of eccentric 
but refined humor, and in the style 
of which his “Stuff and Nonsense” 
is an example he is unrivaled. But 
he is not limited to caricature. He 
is a great character draftsman, and 
has delineated many notable types of 
American life and manners. Rural 
subjects and hunting scenes area 
specialty of his. His pen work is 
studied, simple, and technically good. 
He has also exhibited at the Amer- 
ican Water Color Society in New 
York, and has studied oil painting 
with William M. Chase. His home 
is now at West Conshohocken, near 
Philadelphia. 

William T. Smedley was born at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, in 1858, 
He was thrown upon his own re- 
sources very early in life, and went 
to Philadelphia and thence to New 
York to fight his way up. Meeting 
with some success, he was commis- 
sioned by the publishers of “ Pic- 
turesque Canada ”’ to travel with the 
Marquis of Lorne through the far 
Northwest. Then he accompanied 
Schell’s Australian expedition, and 
saw life and made sketches in the 
Sandwich Islands, among the 
Maoris of New Zealand, and in the 
half explored solitudes of Australia. 
In 1887 he went to Paris, and studied 
there for two years before returning 
at length to New York, where he has 
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established himself in the Chelsea, on 
West Twenty Third Street. 

Smedley’s tastes are modern, and, 
despite his cosmopolitan experience, 
decidedly American. In one of his 
most recent water colors, ** An Indis- 
creet Question,” he handles very 
daintily so apparently prosaic an 
incident as the visit of a New York 
census enumerator. Were it not for 
that sad fact that encounters the 
ambitious artist in this country—the 
lack of material encouragement—he 
would, probably, extend by painting 
in oil the reputation he has won asa 
black and white draftsman. 

The list of men who must be rank- 
ed as leaders of the modern illustra- 
tive school is not complete without 
the names of Reinhart and Howard 
Pyle. Indeed none, with the possible 
exception of Felix Darley, has done 
more for the development of his art 
than Charles Stanley Reinhart. He 
too is a Pennsylvanian, having been 
born in Pittsburgh some forty six 
years ago. Asa mere boy he was in 
the transportation service of the 
Army of the Potomac, and then 
worked in the office of a Pittsburgh 
steel foundry. But his inborn pas- 
sion for art asserted itself, and sent 
him to study first at a Parisian atelier 
and then at the Munich Academy. 
Coming thence to New York, and 
becoming attached to the Harpers’ 
publishing house, he found himself 
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in advance of the American artists of 
the time. He _ strove manfully 
against the limitations imposed by 
imperfect processes of engraving and 
printing, and paved the way for the 
improvements of method that have 
so powerfully aided the advance of 
those who have followed in his foot- 
steps. It was he who first developed 
the possibilities of the pen as a suc- 
cessor to the pencil—once universal 


in black and white 
drawing. It was he 
who first raised the 


levelof the illustrative 
art of our periodical 
press by using models 
for his figures. 

Of Reinhart’s oil 
paintings, which take 
very high rank, two 
striking instances 
are “L’Epave” and 
“L’ Attente des Ab- 
sents,” or to use their 
English titles, ““ Wash- 
ed Ashore” and “Wai- 
ting for the Absent 
Ones” —two_ scenes 
on the French coast. 
For the former he re- 
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ceived an honorable mention at the 
Salon of 1887, and at the exposi- 
tion of 1889 he wona silver medal for 
painting and a first gold medal for 
drawing. Heisnow domiciled in New 
York, where he is Smedley’s neighbor 
in the Chelsea building. He has 
sketched upon the shores of France 
and Norway, among the villages and 
mountains of Spain, on the rivers 
and lakes of America, in the halls of 
the German Reichstag. He _ has 
wide experience, ripe artistic judg- 
ment, keen faculties of observation, 
and unsurpassed skill and power in 
rendering what he has seen and felt. 
To contrast him with such artists as 
Abbey, who love to stray into the 
realms of poetry and imagination, 
Reinhart’s field is the Here and the 
Now. 


In this respect Howard Pyle is his 
opposite. Nothing much later than 
the beginning of this century seems 
to possess sufficient interest for his 
pencil. Hecan write as well as draw, 
but from general literary and_ illus- 
trative work he has drifted into the 
antique. His designs for “ Robin 
Hood,” in imitation of old wood cuts, 
and the silhouettes that accompany 
some of his own fairy tales, are not- 
able things in their way. In the de- 
lineation of colonial American life he 
is unsurpassed, and the exactness of 
the details in such drawings as those 
he has fitted to “The One Hoss 
Shay,” is such as to make them veri- 
table “documents” of early manners 
and customs, architecture and ap- 
parel. 

Mr. Pyle, who lives at Wilmington, 
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Delaware, declares, in answer to a 
request for details of his career, that 
his tife has been a very uneventful 
one. He has never studied abroad. 
His style—or rather his styles, for he 
is master of a variety of technical 
modes of expression—are decidedly 
original. In both his training, his 
methods, and his choice of subjects 
he isa typically American draftsman. 

Before passing on to the younger 
men who are doing much excellent 
work in the books and periodicals 
of the day, there are two figures 
that should not be omitted from a 
review of American illustrative art— 
Nast, the famous cartoonist, and 
Waud, the war artist. 

Born in 1840 at Landau, in the 
Bavarian Palatinate, Thomas Nast 
came to America in his boyhood. 
His taste for drawing was innate, but 
he had had very little teaching when, 
at fifteen, he obtained a place upon 
Frank Leslie’s staff. In 1860 he went 
to Europe, and was for some time 
with Garibaldi in Italy, where he 
witnessed the sieges of Gaieta and 
Capua. Returning to America, he 
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found in the civil war an incentive 
to the line of work that will always 
be identified with his name. Cartoon 
drawing, then a novelty in this 
country, became in his hands a real 
political power. The effective ser- 
vice that his pencil rendered to the 
Union cause in war time was fol- 
lowed up by its still more remark- 
able onslaught upon the regime of 
municipal misgovernment in New 
York. The bitter and telling cari- 
catures in which he gibbeted the 
principals of the Tweed ring were 
undoubtedly one of the foremost 
agencies in the overthrow of the cor- 
rupt officials. 

Besides his pictured comments on 
public affairs, Nast has essayed more 
ambitious work with the brush. But 
it is as a cartoonist that he will be 
remembered, and indeed his unique 
gift of caricature has overshadowed 
his other artistic talents. 

Alfred R. Waud was born in Lon- 
don in or about 1830, and obtained 
his technical training at the South 
Kensington schools. After serving 
an apprenticeship to his father, who 
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was an interior decorator and fresco 
painter, he emigrated to America, 
sailing on a packet ship to New 
York. Here, in those earlier days of 
illustrative art, he ranked with 
Felix Darley as a leader among the 
draftsmen of the day. Of the artists 
of the civil war he was easily the 
first. He went through the entire 
struggle, from Bull Run to Appo- 
Mattox, witnessing and participating 
in all phases of campaign life, and 
sketching them with force and fidel- 
ity for the periodicals of the Harpers, 
whose correspondent he was. 
Waud’s later work was somewhat 
desultory, and his reputation, high as 
it was, was yet far below the success 
that his earlier prestige promised, 
and that might surely have been his 
had brilliance of talent been seconded 
by ambition and application. At 
his death, which occurred in April 
last, at Marietta, Georgia, he left 
some unfinished work upon subjects 
drawn from the war, and an invalu- 
able collection of material bearing 
upon the history of that great 
struggle. 
The life of the American soldier of 
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the period since the war has found 
its interpreter in Rufus Fairchild 
Zogbaum. Bornin Charleston, South 
Carolina, about forty years ago, and 
educated at the University of Berlin, 
he returned to this country to equip 
himself for his special field of art by 
five years of wandering from one 
military post to another, and over 
the plains and mountains of the West 
from Montana to Texas. It was a 
letter from General Sheridan that at 
first secured him the opportunity he 
sought of entering into army life; 
later, as his work became known, he 
needed no introduction to find the 
doors of every post thrown wide to 
him. The perfect fidelity, the realism 
of his pencil, and its entire sympathy 
with its subjects, are shown by his 
popularity among every rank of 
soldiers. The United Service Club 
of New York has made him an 
honorary member, and his drawings, 
cut from the illustrated papers, are 
pasted on the walls of many a far 
Western military station. 

Of his paintings, the most widely 
known is ‘“ The Battery Guidon,” a 
spirited cavalry picture, which hangs 
in the Boston Museum of Art; but 
perhaps the best is a small water 
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color of an old soldier and his horse, 
called “ Two Veterans,” and exhibited 
at the Academy of Design. 
Zogbaum’s experience has not been 
confined to the military life of the 
West. He has studied art for three 
years under Bonnat, in Paris. He 
has been with the armies of Engiand, 


France, and Germany, and _ seen 
them on review and incamp. He 


was the only civilian who crossed the 
Atlantic with the White Squadron 
some two years ago—a voyage that 
suggested to him the American sailor 
as a subject for his art no less fruit- 
ful and congenial than the American 
soldier. 

What Zogbaum has done for the 
army post and the man of war's deck, 
Frederick Remington is doing for an- 
other wide field of contemporary life. 
The two artists have much in common 
— literal truth, strength of drawing, 
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vigor of action, abundance of char- 
acter, and a distinet and refreshing 
Americanism. Remington was born 
at Canton, in northern New York. 
After a course at the Yale art school, 
where he learned more of football 
and boxing than of technical subjects, 
he went to Montana in 1880 to be- 
come a ranchman. Wandering all 
over the West, from Canada to Mex- 
ico, he became much interested in 
the salient types of character with 
which that great region abounds — 
the Indian, the cowboy, the scout, 
the frontiersman—and_ gradually 
formed his purpose to perpetuate 
them on canvas. The fulfillment of 
his resolve was begun in the stress 
of that financial condition known in 
the breezy West as “being broke.” 
His work met witha ready acceptance, 
his first published drawings being 
sketches of scenes from General 
Miles’s memorable campaign against 
Geronimo. Since then he has done 
a wide variety of admirable work in 
his chosen field. There have been 
few more striking and original ex- 
amples of illustration than his de- 
signs for Theodore Roosevelt’s 
volume on * Ranch Life.” His “ Dash 
for the Timber,” exhibited at the 
Academy of Design, showed his 
ability as a spirited handler of oils. 
He was this year elected an Associate 
of the Academy. 

Remington expresses his purpose 
in art as an effort “ to perpetuate the 
wild life of our American conquest 
of this continent, from remote times 
until these latter days.” The work 
he has done toward its accomplish- 
ment is valuable, not only in itself, 
but as a significant evidence of the 
unexplored fields for pencil and brush 
that may be found without crossing 
the Atlantic. The school of American 
art that is yet to be, will owe mucli 
to pioneers like Remington and 
Zogbaum. 

Some of the best of recent illus- 
trative work has been done by men 
whose more distinctive efforts and 
ambition have tended to other lines 
of art. Such are Pruett Share, best 
known as an etcher; Milton Burns, 
asa marine painter; Will Low, for 
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his work in stained glass; Kenyon 
Cox, for his portraits and studies in 
oil, 

H. Pruett Share was born in Santa 
‘Cruz, California, in 1853. He hada 
natural bent toward art, but the ideas 
on that subject then prevalent on the 
Pacific coast were somewhat crude. 
The best attainable realization of his 
boyhood ideal was a situation as 
general assistant to an engraver and 
printer who did all sorts of rough 
commercial work. Mr. Share recalls 
that on one occasion he was called 
upon to produce a circus poster in 
several colors, with no better material 
on hand for his plates than pine 
boards. He drew and cut the designs, 
however, and printed off the sheets, 
whereon, owing to the warping of 
the blocks, horses and performers 
appeared in previously unknown 
shapes and hues. Shortly after this, 
he adds, he left California and came 
to New York, where he studied at 
the Academy of Design, did some 
engraving and general illustrative 
work, and turned his especial atten- 
tion to etching. In the introduction 
and development of that branch of 
art he was a leader. Finding no 


printer able to do justice to the pro- 
duction of his work, he built up a 
plate printing establishment of his 
own, 


which became celebrated for 
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the high artistic rank of its output. 
The competition of cheaper pro- 
cesses, however, caused him to 
abandon the enterprise, and his later 
work has consisted mainly of black 
and white drawings for the illustrated 
press. 

Milton J. Burns was born in Ohio 
thirty eight years ago. His first 
notable experience was his _partici- 
pation in Hayes’s Arctic expedition, 
which he accompanied as an assistant 
photographer. On his return he 
came to New York and attended the 
schools of the Academy of Design. 
He was one of the seceders from the 
Academy who organized the Art 
Students’ League. From the first 
his favorite subjects were found on 
the ocean and its shores, and his 
“Toilers of the Sea,’ and other 
canvases of a similar character, won 
him the reputation of being the fore- 
most of American marine painters. 
In 1877 he was sent by the Scribners 
upon a tour of the life saving stations 
along the Atlantic coast. The draw- 
ings for which he there found material 
were afterward shown by the Century 
Company at the Fisheries Exhibition 
in London. Latterly he has done 
little but illustrative drawing. His 
work is distinguished throughout by 
its rugged strength, its marked 
character, and its thorough fidelity 
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and genuineness. He never relies 
upon imagination for his figures or 
accessories, but paints everything 
from models. The fittings of a 
marine painter’s workroom are well 
displayed in the engraving, printed 
on page 281, of the studio formerly 
occupied by him and Mr, Share in 
the old University building on Wash- 
ington Square, New York. 

Born at Albany in 1853, Will H. 
Low came to New York, without 
any technical education, in 1870, and 


began to draw for the C’ristian 
eekly and similar publications. 
From 1873 to 1877 he studied in 


Paris under GérOme and Carolus- 
Duran, and in 1886 he again visited 
France and Italy. He has wen artis- 
tic success in various directions. His 
favorite field of work is in stained 
glass, of which his best examples 
are the Chapin memorial window at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and the 
Atkins memorial at Belmont, in the 
same State. In oils he has done 
several good canvases, and some 


fine pieces of decorative work, as 
for instance the “ water color room,” 
in the house of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt. 

His illustrative work, while he re- 
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gards it as subsidiary to his oil 
and glass, is nevertheless of a high 
order. His best achievement in this 
line is his series of illustrations for 
two volumes of Keats’s poetry, includ- 
ing “Lamia,” and some of the odes 
and sonnets, published by the Lippin- 
cott Company in 1885. These very 
serious and finished designs won for 
the artist a silver medal for drawing 
at the Paris Exposition of 1889. Mr. 
Low states his ideal of illustration 
as the making of pictures that shall 
have an interest and a meaning in 
themselves, independently of the ac- 
companying text, and that shall be 
so correct and complete that they 
will bear the test once applied to a 
tiny figure in one of Rembrandt’s 
canvases, which was enlarged by pho- 
tography to more than life size and 
found to be still perfect in its draw- 
ing. 

Kenyon Cox was born in 1856 at 
Warren, Ohio, and began the study 
of art thirteen years later at the Mc- 
Micken Academy in Cincinnati— 
a school that has since been in- 
corporated with the Cincinnati Uni- 
versity. In 1876 he attended the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadel- 
phia, and in 1877 went to Paris, 
where for five years he studied under 
Géréme and Carolus-Duran. From 
Paris he sent a canvas called “ The 
Lady in Black” to the Society of 
American Artists, of which organiz- 
ation he was at once elected a mem- 
ber. In 1882 he returned to America, 
and the following year he settled in 
New York. 

Mr. Cox shows two or three can- 
vases each yearat the Exhibitions of 
the Academy or the American 
Artists. He gives instructions to 
classes at the Art Students’ League 
in East Twenty Third Street, re- 
views art books for the Maton, and 
writes occasional magazine articles on 
cognate topics. His most important 
illustrative work is his designs for an 
ornate edition of Rosetti’s ‘ Blessed 
Damozel,” brought out by Dodd, 
Mead & Company in 1886. This 
represented the labor of six months 
in making the illustrations, which 
were done in monochrome, and in 
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supervising every step of the typo- 
graphical production of the volume. 
Realistic truth and thorough con- 
structive draftsmanship are pervad- 
ing characteristics of his work. His 
strict adherence to these principles 
in his studies of the nude has evoked 


adverse comment upon what his 
critics term an _ ultra anatomical 
tendency. 


A portrait of Augustus St.Gaudens, 
the sculptor, won for Mr. Cox a 
bronze medal at the Paris Exposition 
of 1889, at which a second bronze 
medal was awarded to him for draw- 
ing. He obtained one of the Hall- 
garten prizes at the Academy of 
Design in the same year, and in 
1891 the Temple silver medal at the 
Pennsylvania Academy. 

Joseph Keppler is known as a 
publisher, a cartoonist, a portrait 
painter, and an illustrator. He was 
born at Vienna in 1838, studied there 
at the Imperial Academy, and began 
to draw for the press whileemployed 
in his father’s confectionery shop. 
In 1858 he came to America, settling 
first in St. Louis and then in New 
York, and undergoing a varied ex- 
perience on the stage and in journa- 
lism. His vicissitudes ended with 
the foundation, in 1876, of the first 
successful American humorous paper 
—the celebrated Puck. In Puck's 
early days its artistic mainstay was 
Mr. Keppler’s own pencil, which is 
still active in its service. He is 
unquestionably the first cartoonist 
of the present day. His series of 
designs published in the pages of 
Puck during the political campaign 
of 1884 may be singled out for 
especial mention for their artistic 
merit and effectiveness. 

Of foreign born artists who have 
won distinction here there are several 
besides Keppler. Thure de Thulstrup, 
one of the most versatile and spirit- 
ed of contemporary draftsmen, was 
born in Sweden forty three years 
ago, and educated as a cadet at the 
Royal Military Academy in Stock- 
holm.’ He has seen soldier life in 
many lands—-in the Swedish service, 
with the French in Algiers and in 
the Franco-German war, and with 
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the Russian army as a correspondent 
of the Harpers. It wasin New York, 
where he has been established for 
about eighteen years, that he did his 
first professional work. The sub- 
jects that he has treated most suc- 
cessfully are military themes and 
scenes from European peasant life. 
His methods and style are original ; 
he says that he has never learned 
anything from technical instruction. 
He handles with equal ease oils. 
water colors, and black and white. 
The latter is now the medium. for 
most of his work. 

Mr. Thulstrup’s headquarters are 
in the tall Judge building on lower 
Fifth Avenue, where he has gathered 
about him a picturesque collection 
of weapons, armor, and military 
models. 

Frederick Dielman was born in 
Hanover on Christmas Day, 1847, 
but came to America in his boyhood. 
After graduating at Calvert College, 
in Maryland, he studied art, first in 
Baltimore and then at the Munich 
Academy under Diez. Since 1876 
he has resided in New York’ His 
most salient reputation is asa painter 
of genre subjects—a reputation that 
was first won by the realistic street 
gamins in his well known canvas, 
“The Mora Players.” He has con- 
stantly been represented in the 
Academy and Water Color exhibi- 
tions. He was elected an Academi- 
cian in 1883, and was one of the 
founders of the Society of American 
Artists. He is at present engaged 
upon a large painting whose subject 
is drawn from the history of Puritan 
times. He has done a good deal of 
high class illustrative work for the 
magazines and for editions de luxe of 
such standard authors as Longfel- 
low, Tennyson, and Hawthorne. 

His very correct and careful illus- 
trations to Little Lord Fauntleroy have 
made the name of Reginald B. Birch 
widely known. They are, however, 
by no means the only good work he 
has done. His finished and delicate 
style, his accurate drawing, and his 
command of humor had already 
been shown on the pages of S¢. 
Nicholas. In his special field of 
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juvenile subjects he takes the very 
highest professional rank. Born in 
London in 1856, his boyhood was 
spent on the island of Jersey. Thence 
he went to San Francisco, where he 
assisted his father in designing for 
theatrical work and the like. Next 
he spent several years in Munich, 
studying at the Academy, and finally 
returning to America to establish 
himself in New York. 

Another artist who is well known 
for his work in a special line is Ed- 
ward Windsor Kemble, whose pencil 
has so exactly caught and so tellingly 
depicted scenes and types of negro 
life. The beginning of his identifi- 
cation with this subject Mr. Kemble 
ascribes to chance. He had been 
working at his profession for about 
three years when in 1884 his illustra- 
tions to “ Huckleberry Finn” made a 
hit to which his delineations of Jim, 
Huck’s colored companion, con- 
tributed not a little. Then the 
Century gave him some Southern 
character stories to illustrate, and 
again his negroes attracted attention. 
Up to that time he had never been 
in the South, but he has since made 
several artistic pilgrimages among 
the plantation darkies, the results of 
which have principally appeared in 
the Century. The most important 
work he has hitherto done isa series 
of designs for an edition of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” to be brought out this 
winter by Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
pany of Boston. But Mr. Kemble 
declares that his greatest interest 
centers not in the contemporary 
Afro-American, but in the early 
Dutch period of New Amsterdam. 
This it is his purpose some day to 
illustrate as it has not yet been il- 
lustrated. 

Mr. Kemble was born at Sacra- 
mento, California, in 1861, but al- 
most all of his life has been spent in 
or near New York. He is now a 
resident of the suburban village of 
New Rochelle. 

The name and work of W. A. 
Rogers are familiar to every reader 
of the leading illustrated journals of 
the metropolis. Born at Springfield, 
Ohio, in 1854, he came to New York 
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in 1876, with no technical education, 
but with a gift of draftsmanship that 
gradually made itself recognized. 
After drawing for the Graphic and 
other papers he became connected 
with the Harpers’ publishing house, 
and about 1885, when Nast ceased 
to draw cartoons for Harper's Weekly, 
Rogers was his principal successor. 
For the same periodical he has ex- 
ecuted many important roving com- 
missions, and in the general range of 
journalistic illustration, which must 
be rapid, effective, versatile, and ar- 
tistically correct, he ranks with Thul- 
strup at the head of his profession. 
He is strong in types of character, 
and is noted for the quality of the 
portraits in his cartoons. He has 
illustrated many books for boys, and 
takes an especial interest in the pic- 
turesque phases of street life. 

A distinct artistic field in the de- 
lineation of contemporary society— 
in the narrower sense of the word— 
has been developed by some of the 
younger draftsmen who have come 
to the front within the last few 
years, and have made themselves 
known mainly by their illustrative 
work for the weekly press. Some of 
the best of this for nearly ten years 
past has been done by Wilson de 
Meza. Born at Tarrytown in 1857, 
Mr. de Meza graduated from the 
engineering school of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and came to New York to 
read law. The circumstances that 
made him an artist instead of a 
lawyer were almost accidental. His 
talents, once revealed, were develop- 
ed by three years’ study in Paris, at 
the Julien school and under Lefe- 
bvre and Boulanger, Of his illus- 
trative work the most important is 
the edition of Ludovic Halevy’s 
“Mariage d’Amour,” published a 
year ago by Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. He has also done some finish- 
ed canvases in oils, for one of which 
—a portrait that he had previously 
exhibited in the Salon of 1885—he 
received an honorable mention at the 
Paris Exposition of 1889. 


The humorous side of modern 


society has been well rendered by 
His artistic ex- 


Charles J. Taylor. 
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perience has been a comprehensive 
one. He was born in New York in 
1851, and trained for his profession at 
the Art Students’ League and the 
Academy, where Eastman Johnson 
was one of his instructors. After 
being for some time connected with 
the Harpers and the Graphic, he gave 
up illustrative drawing to devote 
himself to painting. A lack of ma- 
terial encouragement led him to aban- 
don the attempt, and he returned to 
the Graphic, for which journal he 
sketched the Stokes trial, the Tweed 
trials, and other notable events of 
local history. In 1886 he entered the 
service of Puck, for which he has done 
much good humorous work, as well 
as cartoons that share with those of 
Keppler the rare distinction of being 
really artistic. “The Tailor Made 
Girl,” a volume to which he con- 
tributed the designs and the late 
Philip H. Welch the letter press, was 
especially successful. 

“ Painteresque ” is a word that may 
be used to characterize the delicate 
and graceful drawings of Albert B. 
Wenzell. He was born in 1864 in 
Detroit, and in 1885 went to Paris, to 
study painting under Lefebvre and 
Boulanger, and modeling under 
Chaput. Modeling is, indeed, what 
he considers as his forte, but his 
* time is mainly occupied by his work 
for Zzfe and other periodicals. 

Alexander Coles is another illus- 
trator who has studied plastic as 
well as graphic art. Born in 1862 at 
Napa City, California, he graduated 
at Columbia in the class of 1885, and 
then went to Paris, where his in- 
structors were Aimée Morot and 
Mercié. In the Salon of 1886 he ex- 
hibited a, plaster bust of Sophocles. 
In black and white work his style is 
distinguished by its boldness and 
freedom, its simplicity of treatment 
and good expression of character. 

Charles Howard Johnson and 
Charles D. Gibson are two young 
artists who have shown remarkable 
skill and originality in the handling 
of pen and ink. The former was 
born at Vincennes in 1866, and as a 
boy studied for two years in the 
Cincinnati Art School, but in a desul- 


tory way, and with no idea of taking 
up drawing as a profession. He liv- 
ed a life of leisure and adventure in 
the West, until, about three years 
ago, his father’s financial reverses 
forced him to a practical consider- 
ation of ways and means. He came 
to New York, where he found plenty 
of encouragement. The develop- 
ment of his technique has been rapid. 
His pen work is as original as it is 
effective, and his portrayal of the 
decorative side of contemporary so- 
ciety is really brilliant. 

Charles D. Gibson’s pen drawings 
have admirable character as well as 
finished style. He was born in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, in 1867. Coming 
to New York in 1884 he spent some 
time in AugustusSt.Gaudens’s studio, 
attended the classes of the Art 
Students’ League, and began to 
draw for the illustrated papers. His 
recent work in Zzfe and the magazines 
has been of a high order. He declares 
that his ambition is to be the best il- 
lustrator rather than the best painter. 
His interest is in the conception of 
his characters, and in blocking them 
out, as it were, with his pen. He 
goes so far as to give it as his opinion 
that illustration requires more talent 
than ideal painting. 

There are many other artists who 
have done and are doing illustrative 
work of real merit. Among those that 
should not be omitted from the list 
are Gillam, the cartoonist of /udge ; 
Thomas Worth, of Zexas Siftings, long 
known asa kindly mentor of younger 
draftsmen ; Robert Blum, whose pen 
and ink work is of the very best: 
Elihu Vedder, whose notable de- 
signs for the “ Rubayyat” rank him 
as an illustrator; Edwin J. Meeker, 
Dan Beard, W. Parker Bodfish, W. 
L. Shepard, and J. Steeple Davis. 
Something, too, might be said of the 
clean, correct figure drawing of 
Charles Kendrick, the clever char- 
acter work of Louis Glackens, the 
quaint humor of Frank Bellew 
(“Chip”), the birds, flowers and in- 
sects of William Hamilton Gibson, 
did not lack of space prevent any- 
thing more than a mere mention of 
names. 














[* was a June morning in Cork. 

Miss Briggs and her niece had 
ieft the rest of their party at the hotel, 
to recover from the effects of a rough 
passage, and had started out alone to 
explore the quaint old town. Miss 
Briggs never needed time to recover. 
She always rose superior to the de- 
pressing influences of travel, and 
nothing escaped her sharp, gray eyes, 
when once they had started on a 
round of sight seeing. 

“It is no wonder the Irish take a 
one sided view of things,” she said in 
a disapproving tone, as she clutched 
the railing of the jaunting car with a 
nervous grip. “Talk about home 
rule for people who don’t ‘know 
enough to look where they are go- 
ing, but sit staring off at right 
angles from the road—it’s absurd !” 

She planted her broad soled shoes 
more firmly against the support, and 
sat so erect and rigid that she bounc- 
ed up with every jolt of the rapidly 
moving vehicle. 

The jaunting car rattled, along 
through the crooked streets, and 
turned into a wide, smooth avenue, 
whose hawthorn hedges were white 
with blossoms, and whose wayside 
trees covered it with a cool, deep 
shade. 

“ Pretty, isn’t it ?” Miss Briggs re- 
marked to her niece, twisting around 
uncomfortably in her seat to look at 
the young girl on the other side. 
The latter did not seem to hear the 
remark, so deeply was she absorbed 
in noting, with an artist’s quick eye, 
the bright yellow of the buttercups 
shining everywhere in the meadows, 
and the clear, fresh green of foliage 
and grass. Her hat was pushed 
back a little, and she leaned forward 
eagerly, her gray gloved hands 
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clasped in her lap, and her dark eyes 
intent on the scene before her. 

“For goodness sake, Emily,” ex- 
claimed her aunt, ‘do hold on to 
something, or you'll fall out of this 
break neck invention. I’d_ rather 
walk, but it’s a part of the pro- 
gramme—gondolas in Venice, canal 
boats in Holland, rope ladders up in 
the glaciers, and jaunting cars on the 
‘ould sod.’ I don’t want to miss any 
experiences, or neglect any oppor- 
tunities.” 

Emily looked over her shoulder 
witha laugh, laid her hand lightly on 
the railing, and relaxed into socia- 
bility. 

“Why, auntie, I think it’s perfectly 
splendid. One side at a time is all 
a person can do justice to, anyhow, 
when everything is so beautiful.” 

As they drove back again into the 
crooked streets, a detachment of sol- 
diers passed. “Look!” cried Emi- 
ly with girlish enthusiasm, “there 
come the redcoats, and oh, there are 
some Highlanders ! r 

A band came next, followed by 
several carriages, while a noisy rab- 
ble of hooting, barefoot children and 
boisterous men and women strag- 
gled after. 

“What is the matter ?’ she asked 
of the driver, who had stopped his 
horse to let the procession pass. 

“It’s O’Brien, miss,” he explained. 
“He'll be after spakin’ in the Park, 
the day, and they’re fearful av a riot, 
miss.” 

The procession was a long one, and 
they waited several minutes for it to 
pass. Just as they started on again, 
Emily, happening to look across the 
street, saw a man, evidently a tour- 
ist, hastily shutting up a_ small 
camera. 
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“Auntie,” she almost gasped, “I 
actually believe that man has been 
taking a photograph of us!” 

Miss Briggs looked quickly, but 
they had turned a corner, and he was 
out of sight. ‘“ Well, it can’t be 
helped,” she said laughingly, but 
with an indignant pink flushing up 
into her cheeks. “It serves us right 
for making a spectacle of ourselves 
by getting into such an outlandish 
conveyance. We'll take a carriage 
next time.” 

On the following day Miss Briggs 
sat alone in the parlor of the Im- 
perial Hotel, busily engaged with her 
journal. In it she recorded, with 
minute exactness, the details of their 
voyage, and her first impression of 
Cork. The room was still, save for 
the purring of the hotel cat, curled 
up sociably around the inkstand, and 
the vigorous scratching of a new 
goose quill pen she had found on the 
table. Hitherto she would have 
none but a fine pointed gold pen, and 
was particular as to the size. Butin 
an old fashioned hotel a goose quill 
pen was a characteristic part of the 
traveler’s experience, and though it 
sputtered and scratched and made 
slow progress, Miss Briggs felt that 
she could not lay it aside. 

While she sat there, Emily entered 
the room in a brisk and breezy fash- 
ion, her hat awry, and her face glow- 
ing. 

“Look!” she cried breathlessly. 
“ Here is a sketch I made this after- 
noon, aunty. I did itin sepia. -And 
oh, I’ve had such an interesting ex- 
perience! We all went up to Shan- 
don churchyard, and old Mr. Lumb 
took me up in the tower to read the 
inscription on the bells. When we 
came down again, you couldn't 
guess who was standing in the 
churchyard, by Father Prout’s tomb.” 

Miss Briggs held the sketch off at 
arm’s length, surveying it critically, 
and shook her head. 

“Well, it was that man who took 
our picture yesterday. As soon as 
he saw me, he came directly towards 
me. He took off his hat with as 
friendly a smile as if we had always 
known each other, and said, ‘Pardon 
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me, miss, are you not the young lady 
whom I saw yesterday in a jaunting 
car while the procession was cross- 
ing the bridge?’ I was so amazed 
I did not know what to say, and he 
began at once to apologize and ex: 
plain. He said he was out with his 
camera, taking pictures of interest- 
ing types of Irish character, and was 
attracted by our coachman’s face. 
He paid no attention to us until we 
were driving away. Then he saw 
me, but did not notice you particu- 
larly. While he was developing the 
picture, that afternoon, he was almost 
startled, he told me, as your features 
gradually appeared on the plate. He 
said, ‘They bear such a striking re- 
semblance to one I knew years ago. 
Will you allow me to ask if the lady 
with you was a Miss Briggs? Miss 
Caroline Briggs ?’” 

Emily paused to note the effect of 
her words, and Miss Briggs looked 
up with lively interest depicted on 
every feature. ; 

“Go on!” she demanded. 

“ Just then Mr. Lumb came hurry- 
ing up and slapped him on the back, 
and said ‘Hullo, Fritzie, old boy! 
Is it really you?’ It must have been 
‘Fritzie, old boy,’ for they began 
talking about old times, and forgot 
my existence ever so long. Then 
Mr. Lumb introduced him—Howe, 
or Power, or some such name. He’s 
stopping at our hotel, and is going 
to join our party till we reach Bel- 
fast.” 

Emily paused to observe the effect. 
Miss Briggs opened her mouth as if 
to say something, gave a little gasp 
and closed it again. 

“It’s Frederick Powell!” she de- 
clared with an air of conviction. “I 
know it! Yes, I knew him fifteen 
years ago.” She looked out of the 
window a moment as if considering, 
and then went on in her concise, 
matter of fact way, “ we were to have 
been married then, but we had a 
quarrel, and the engagement was 
broken off. It was a good thing. 
We were both high strung and ob- 
stinate, and never could have learn- 
ed toagree. He married a girl much 
younger than himself, who never had 
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an opinion of her own, so of course 
they got along all right. She died 
about ten years ago. Looked some- 
thing like you—a little brunette, not 
quite so tall.” 

‘ Miss Briggs gave this little bit of 
personal history as unconcernedly as 
if she were speaking of the ancient 
Greeks, and began to gather up her 
writing material. Emily looked at 
her curiously, wondering if there 
could have been a spark of senti- 
ment in such a severely practical 
nature. If there had been, she con- 
cluded, it had certainly been extin- 
guished long ago, 

“He showed me the photograph,” 
said Emily, as they climbed the 
stairs together. “It was bad, even 
foran amateur. Only the back of 
my head was taken, but you were in 
a strong light that made you squint 
and wrinkle up your face, and your 
feet looked immense.” 

When Miss Briggs went down 
stairs to dinner that evening, she had 
laid aside her customary gray serge 
dress, as homely asit was serviceable, 
and wore a dark blue tailor made 
suit. Remembering that Emily had 
said her feet looked immense in the 
photograph, she had carefully chang- 
ed her heavy, broad soled boots for 
dainty low cut shoes. She stopped 
a moment in the hall, hearing a 
familiar laugh. She remembered 
that the last time she had heard that 
voice, it had bidden her good by in 
hot anger. The pink flush tinged 
her cheeks again, and she smiled to 
think how long ago that had been. 
Then she pushed the door ajar, and 
entered the parlor, where the party 
had congregated to wait for dinner. 

Dr. Frederick Powell was standing 
by a window in animated conversa- 
tion with Emily. He scarcely notic- 
ed her aunt’s entrance, so engrossed 
was he with the fair niece. Miss 
Briggs had been a pretty girl in her 
day, but the photograph he had taken, 
and which was still fresh in his mind, 
was that of a wrinkled, faded woman, 
careless of attire. He looked: up 
with surprise as she advanced toward 
them. The brusque independence 
of manner he had expected to see, 
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judging from the way she had grasp- 
ed her umbrella and frowned severely 
upon the crowd around the jaunting 
car, had given place to a stately 
dignity. She was one of those 
women for whom a becoming dress 
does wonders. 

“T am glad to see you!” they both 
said in the same breath, and shook 
hands as if the most platonic of 
friendships had always existed be- 
tween them. 

Miss Briggs was not so well pleas- 
ed with her survey. “ He’s getting 
stout,” she thought critically, “and a 
trifle bald. He’s not the handsome 
man he used to be.” 

Emily was charmed with Dr. Pow- 
ell. She found him entertaining and 
agreeable. He praised her sketches. 
He told her interesting incidents of 
his travels in many lands, and amus- 
ing anecdotes of his professional life. 
When the party went sight seeing, he 
was her téte-a-téte if they rode. 
When they walked, he was always at 
her side to carry her sketch book, or 
hold her umbrella. 

Seeing this, Miss Briggs calmly re- 
volved in her solitary orbit—a trifle 
more independent in manner, per- 
haps, and if possible more outspoken 
in her radical opinions. Emily tried 
in vain to persuade her aunt that the 
old serge was too unbecoming for 
further usefulness. Every morning 
she put it on with the grim satisfac- 
tion of carrying her point, and look- 
ing her worst. 

The days went by too fast in the 
old town. Night and morning and 
noon, they listened to the chiming of 
the bells in the ivy grown Shandon 
tower, and then it was night and 
morning and noon again. Still the 
little party lingered. 

One day, after lunch, they started 
out to make a farewell visit to Blar- 
ney Castle. Dr. Powell and Emily 
gayly led the way ina jaunting car. 
Several of the party followed on 
horseback, and the rear was brought 
up by a light wagonette. Miss 
Briggs rode in this, not being an ex- 
pert horsewoman, and having a 
mortal antipathy to jaunting cars. 

It was a drive none of them could 














ever forget. But by the time they 
had reached the castle, the sunshine 
had faded out, the landscape was 
gray and blurred, and the rain began 
to pour in torrents, There was 
nothing to do but sit down and wait 
for it to stop, but they had grown 
accustomed to this peculiarity of the 
weather in Ireland. ‘ 

An old woman came to the door, 
begging. They tolled her in witha 
shilling, and she entertained them 
with gruesome tales of the banshees 
and witches that inhabit the bat 
haunted ruins of Blarney at night. 
The doctor handed Emily a pencil, 
and a leaf torn from his memoran- 
dum book, and she began to sketch 
the old peasant, with quick, effective 
strokes. Miss Briggs sat back ina 
dim corner, listening carefully, for 
the woman’s brogue was almost un- 
intelligible to her. Twice she glanc- 
ed up, to find Dr. Powell looking at 
her. 

Presently in a pause of the story 
telling, he walked over and stood be- 
side her. ‘What does this remind 
you of, Caroline ?” he asked abruptly. 

“Nothing !” sheanswered. “Why?” 

“It reminds me of a gypsy camp 
we visited one time. You have not 
forgotten it, I hope, It was the last 
day of August, sixteen years ago. 
The scene comes back to me very 
plainly. An old hag told our for- 
tunes. Somehow you look just as 
you did that evening.” 

He walked over to Emily again. 
Miss Briggs drew back a little far- 
ther into the dim corner, and listened 
no more to the legends of Blarney. 
She heard, instead, the crackling ofa 
camp fire, the stamping of horses 
tied in the background, the whining 
tones of the old gypsy who pretended 
to look into the future, when in re- 
ality she had only to look into the 
faces before her to guess their fate. 
Then she heard the laughter of the 
young folks rambling slowly along 
in the moonlight behind them. Then 
the low, earnest voice of the one be- 
side her—no! she would not listen! 
She would not recall a single word. 
The old love had lain buried deeply 
too long for its ghost to trouble her 
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now ! She turned resolutely to the 
old woman, although she couldn’t 
help remembering, now and then, 
that he had said she looked just as 
she did that night—and that night 
he had called her beautiful. 

“I know that isn’t so!” she kept 
telling herself, to quiet the little 
thrill of pleased vanity. ‘“ He’s got 
an axe to grind. He wants me to 
use my influence with Emily.” 

It was nearly dark when the rain 
finally stopped, and they started 
back to the hotel. There was a 
shifting of seats. The wagonette 
led the way, followed by those on 
horses, and when Miss Briggs came 
through the gate, Dr. Powell was 
waiting to help her into the seat op- 
posite his, in the hated jaunting car. 

They drove along in silence some 
time, before the doctor remarked un- 
easily, “ The drivers have been drink- 
ing. I hope they'll not get us into 
trouble.” 

“I have never been in any kind of 
an accident,” answered Miss Briggs. 
“T have always thought I should 
like to be, just for the experience. 
It must be such a novel sensation.” 

For a short distance they enter- 
tained each other by recounting the 
most dreadful accidents of which 
they had ever heard, both on land 
and sea. They reached the climax 
at last. They could recall no su- 
premer horror than had already been 
related. Just then, the half intoxi- 
cated driver, having fallen behind 
the others, took up his whip and 
lashed the horse furiously. The 
frightened animal reared and broke 
intoarun. Now was Miss Briggs’s 
opportunity for a sensation. They 
were running away. She gripped 
the seat firmly and held on with all 
her might. She would have stuck 
on valiantly to the end, had not the 
horse veered suddenly to one side, 
and then plunged on more madly 
than before. Both she and the doc- 
tor were thrown violently out. 

When, the doctor picked himself 
up and looked around in a dazed 
way, she was standing erect as ever, 
vigorously brushing the mud from 
her dress. She had experienced an 
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accident and had come out of it, as 
she had come out of everything else, 
unscathed. 

The party on ahead, alarmed at 
the sight of the runaway horse dash- 
ing past, dispatched Mr. Lumb, who 
was on horseback, to investigate. 
As they were near town, it was not 
long before he had sent a cab to the 
assistance of the victims of the acci- 
dent. 

“Caroline,” said the doctor, as 
they drove back in the twilight, “I 
have always been impressed with the 
rapidity with which the brain acts. 
Man thinks at lightning speed.” 

“That depends on the man,” Miss 
Briggs interposed laconically. 

“When we went flying through 
the air,” he went on, without notic- 
ing the interruption, “it flashed across 
my mind that I should find you lying 
stunned and insensible—that I would 
pick you up tenderly in my arms, 
and kiss you, as I once did long ago 
—that I would claim you for my 
own again.” 

“Well,” she answered provokingly, 
“T suppose the shock of such a fall, 
to a man of your weight, would 
naturally bring him to his senses.” 

“It was not that,” he said, a little 
confused and nettled by her cool re- 
ply, “but the situation was not as 
romantic as I had imagined—as I 
hoped it would be.” 

“You had hoped, 
should be stunned ?” 

“Oh, Caroline,” he remonstrated, 
“jis there never to be anything but 
misunderstandings between us? You 
must listen to me, for it is fate that 
has brought us across the sea to find 
each other at last. I was sure of it 
when I first met you, although you 
seemed so stolid and _ indifferent. 
Think of the time when we were all 
in all to each other. I know you are 
not as heartless as you appear, Caro- 
line, for you looked just like your 
old self, when I spoke to you at the 
castle.” 


then, that I 
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“T thought Emily—” began Miss 
Briggs. 

The doctor laughed happily. “No! 
No! Emily is not as blind as her 
aunt. She has known what I wanted 
from the first. You have not said 
no,” he added presently, as they rode 
on through the darkness, “and I shall 
not let you say it now. You are 
mine—and a thousand times dearer 
than when you were the sweetheart 
of my boyhood.” 

He slipped hisarm around her, and 
felt her shaking with suppressed 
sobs. “ Why, what’s the matter ?” he 
asked, puzzled at such an unusual 
exhibition of feeling. 

“JT don’t know,” she answered. 
For Miss Briggs had met with an ex- 
perience she could not fathom. The 
tender undercurrents of her nature, 
frozen so long that she doubted their 
existence, melted as in a February 
thaw, and found vent in tears. 

At the hotel entrance, they found 
the drunken driver, awaiting them, 
hatin hand. “I’msorry to be troub- 
lin’ yez, sorr, but ther’s the two shil- 
lin’ sixpence for the journey out, and 
two shillin’ sixpence for the journey 
back. An’ the same shud be more, 
for it broke me vehicle and lamed 
me baste.” 

The doctor smiled down into the 
face beside him, where his fond eyes 
saw blooming again the beauty of 
girlhood, and said: “The rascal 
knows the accident wasall his own 
fault, but if it had not been for him, 
I might never have found you as I 
did, in a jaunting car.” 

He dropped a shower of silver 
pieces into the outstretched palm. 

“Shure an’ ye’re fit for a prince, 
sorr!” cried the man, delighted at 
the unexpected generosity, and 
shrewdly guessing its cause. “Good 
luck to ye an’ the swate leddy !” 

And as they walked on down the 
corridor, his voice followed them, 
invoking the blessing of all the saints 
in his calendar. 














PICTURES OF PEASANT LIFE. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 


NE of the visible evidences of 

the progress of nineteenth 
century civilization is the tendency 
toward uniformity of costumes and 
customs. Modern society is eminently 
cosmopolitan. Clad in the uniform 
garb of conventionality, the French- 
man and the Englishman, the 
Russian and the American, could 
hardly, as far as appearance goes, 
be distinguished one from another. 
Railways, steamers, and telegraphs 
have brought nations so_ near 
together that the fashions of Paris 
and London penetrate westward to 
Alaska and eastward to Japan. 
Coats and trousers are following the 
march of Christianity to the shores 
of Nyanza. The products of Euro- 
pean and American factories are 


everywhere superseding the char- 
acteristic fabrics of local industry. 
A regime of uniformity is fast spread- 
ing over the human race. 

To the artist, this development is 
not a welcome one. Men were far 
more picturesque, far more sugges- 
tive subjects for brush and palette, in 
the days when they were gorgeous 
in varicolored garments, and when 
national peculiarities of attire and 
manners remained undimmed. 
Modern society, in the strict sense 
of the word, isa field that the painter 
seldom enters. Its costumes — at 
least those of its male members—are 
as repellent to his sense of color as 
they are trying to the designer who 
seeks to model them in bronze or 
marble. 





‘¢THE BASHFUL SUITOR,” BY JOSEF ISRAELS. 
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‘““GossIP,” BY CARL MARR. 


Figure painting, however, can 
never lose its popularity. “The 
proper study of mankind is man,” 
and the noblest work of the artist is 
the delineation of his fellow beings 
in action. The depiction of humanity 
will always possess an element of 
interest that landscape or animal 
painting cannot attain. Genre paint- 
ers—that is, those who portray char- 
acteristic scenes of life and manners— 
if they find their immediate sur- 
roundings barren, must go further 
afield for subjects. They must seek 
inspiration in foreign lands, or must 
delve into the annals of past gener- 
ations. They must enter the cottage 
of the peasant, to discover there 
a picturesqueness denied to the palace 
of the millionaire. 

The peasant life of the European 
countries still offers a favorite and 
unexhausted field for the painter’s 
brush. It has not indeed escaped 
the leveling tendency of the times. 
Many a local oddity that once 
attracted the eve of the tourist has 
within the last few years disappeared. 
In Brittany the quaint costumes im- 
mortalized on the canvases of Jules 
Breton—the broad brimmed hats, the 


trunk hose, the flowing hair—are 
practically no more to be found. 
The women of Wales no longer 
wear tall hats, and the men of the 
Tyrol are fast laying aside the short 
trousers and green stockings of 
their traditional garb. The black 
bodice, white sleeves, and_ silver 
necklace of the Swiss girls have 
become rare except as the uniform 
ot hotel waitresses. 

Picturesqueness is, however, by no 
means a mere matter of costume. 
Nothing, for instance, could be less 
striking or less decorative than the 
apparel of the two figures in Josef 
Israel’s well known painting, ‘“ The 
Bashful Suitor.” We have in this a 
simple and perfect rendering of rural 
Holland. The statement that art 
must be true is itself a truism, but 
there is more than one kind of 
artistic truth. The truth of the old 
Italian masters shines through a 
glorified veil of sentiment. The 
truth of the modern French school 
may be termed a technical truth, that 
of the most characteristic English 
artists a suggestive truth. But the 
truth of the painters of the Nether- 
lands, from Rubens and Teniers to 

















Israels, is a literal truth— a truth of 
absolute fidelity to nature. And 
nowhere else has art retained national 
characteristics more tenaciously and 
more markedly. 

As a leader of the modern Dutch 
school, Israels is favorably known in 
America, There are two excellent 
examples of his work in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, to which they 
were presented in 1887 by Mr. 
George I. Seney. He received a 
medal at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. He was born at 
Amsterdam in 1824, and studied at 
the Dutch metropolis, and at Paris 
under the historical painter Frangois 
Picot. French influence, however, 
has not obscured his individual 
characteristics, although 
at the Paris exhibitions 
his canvases have been 
rewarded with the high- 
est distinction of merit. 

“The Bashful Suitor” 
is a remarkable instance 
of the success with which 
an apparently unpromis- 
ing subject may be ren- 
dered interesting and at- 
tractive. The flat and 
unromantic landscape, 
with its rigidly level hor- 
izon, has a repose that 
satisfies the eye. The 
two figures—the simple 
little Dutch maiden who 
trudges along in the 
sturdy and independent 
manner of her country, 
and the awkward lad 
who slouches beside her, 
too gauche to tell her the 
story that the painter 
tells—are admirable in 
their fidelity and expres- 
siveness. 

Two other characteris- 
tic interpretations of ru- 
ral domestic life are Carl 
Marr’s “Gossip” and 
Millet’s “A Cozy Cor- 
ner,” both of which are 
in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Both of 
these painters are Amer- 
icans by birth, though 
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Marr, who hails from Milwaukee, 
studied at Munich, and should be 
classified with the art school of the 
Bavarian capital, where he now re- 
sides. Francis D. Millet is a thor- 
ough cosmopolitan, and a remarkably 
versatile genius. Born at Mattapoi- 
sett, on the shores of Buzzard’s Bay, 
in 1846, he has roamed through a 
dozen countries as an art student, a 
painter, and a journalist. He has 
achieved a distinct reputation as a 
war correspondent. At the Antwerp 
Royal Academy his canvases have 
received gold and silver medals, and 
at the great Paris Exposition of 1878 
he represented America in the art 
jury. 

Both 


“Gossip” and “A Cozy 
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‘“THE BALLOON,” BY JULIEN DUPRE. 


Corner” go back a generation for 
their themes. In the former there is 
a realistic simplicity about the two 
German peasant women who are ex- 
changing the news of the village 
over their spinning wheels. In the 
latter the daughter of some old 
fashioned English country home sits 
in the ingle nook beside the wide 
open fireplace on a winter afternoon. 
The gun and candlesticks above the 
mantel, the bunch of lavender upon 
the wall, the apples roasting before 
the fire, the kettle hanging above it 
—these carefully noted details testify 
to the artist’s observant eye, while 
his power of delineating a pleasing 


figure is shown by the human por- 
tion of the picture. 

The soft atmosphere of western 
France wraps the meadows and hills 
of Julien Dupré’s rural scenes. One 
of his best canvases is “ The Balloon,” 
wherein he makes a very effective use 
of the material that surrounded him 
in his home at Nantes. In that old 
city he was born in 1812, and there 
he received his artistic training in 
the porcelain manufactory of his 
father. Very soon after his debut at 
the Paris Salon of 1831 his powers 
received recognition, and earned him 
several of the coveted decorations 
that stimulate the ambition and re- 
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** BROTHER AND SISTER,” BY WILLIAM A. BOUGUEREAU. 


ward the success of the young e/éves 
of the Parisian afe/iers. 

Spain, and especially southern 
Spain, has always been a favorite 
field for artists in search of the 
picturesque. <A typical painting of 
every day Spanish iife isJules Worms’s 
“Fountain of the Bulls,” which was 
exhibited in the Salon of 1877 and is 
now in the galleries of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The scene 
is in the narrow and crooked streets 
of Granada, the ancient capital of 
the Moors, and the figures are char- 


acteristic types of the dark haired 
dwellers of Andalusia. 
In the splendid collection of paint- 


ings presented by Miss Catharine 
Lorillard Wolfe to the New York art 
museum, few pictures attract more 
admiration, both from the cognoscenti 
and from the unenlightened, than 
Bouguereau’s “Brother and Sister” 
—a bare footed Italian peasant girl 
with a little boy upon her knee. 
This was painted in 1871, and pur- 
chased in Paris by Miss Wolfe’s 
father. It is a good example of the 
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‘““THE HUNTER’S STORY, 


work of the master who was long the 
only rival of Meissonier for the 
leadership of the contemporary 
French school, and who, now that 
the older artist has passed away, 
holds that leadership undisputed. 
3orn at La Rochelle in 1825, Bou- 
guereau studied under Picot, already 
mentioned as the instructor of Josef 
Israels. Beginning with the Prix 
de Rome in 1850, he has won a long 
list of prizes, medals, and honorary 
titles at the art exhibitions of France 
and other countries. As the most 
eminent Parisian artist, he is no 
small personage in the public life of 
the French capital. He still gives 
instruction at the well known Julien 
school, and is said to be extremely 
painstaking with his pupils. 
Bouguereau represents the classical 
principles of painting, from which 
vounger French artists have notably 
deviated. His work is characterized 
by its exquisite drawing and_pleas- 
ing color rather than by the force or 
novelty of its inspiration, It is 
beautiful rather than strong; decor- 
ative, more than realistic. Several 
of his best paintings are in this 
country, the finest perhaps being 
his “ Orestes Pursued by the Furies,” 


” 


BY A. GLISENTI. 


which hangs in the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Philadelphia, and is marked 
by a vivid strength that his brush 
has rarely attained, 

A characteristic group of Italian 
peasantry is seen in “The Hunter’s 
Story,” painted by the Florentine 
artist Glisenti. It illustrates a cus- 
tom that obtains among the dwellers 
of the Apennines, where, when a 
huntsman has killed a fox, he is en- 
titled to a contribution of eggs from 
his neighbors. The pantomime with 
which the successful marksman de- 
scribes the shot that laid the marau- 
der low, and the interest with which 
his listeners receive the story, are 
well brought out on the canvas. 

In these representative pictures we 
have seen portrayed the peasant life 
of England, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain. America 
does not appear on the list—not be- 
cause we have passed over the 
American painters of gevre, but be- 
cause they almost invariably go to 
foreign lands for their subjects. It 
may well be that our country has 
less of the picturesque quality than 
those of the Old World, but yet there 
is surely some ground for wonder in 
the fact that a vast continent should 
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have offered so exceedingly few 
themes for the brush. Are there no 
local customs or peculiarities be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific as 
worthy of commemoration as those 
of Brittany or Naples? Are not our 
skies as blue as ever those of Italy, 
and our landscapes as fair as the 
setting of any picture of Claude or 
Turner? Are not the sail dotted 
waters of New York harbor as beau- 
tiful as those of some Mediterranean 
port, and does the sun set behind the 
Palisades with less splendor than be- 
hind a French or English horizon? 
Why should our painters explore 


the olden times of Europe and ne- 
glect the quaint life of our pioneer, 
colonial, and revolutionary eras ? 

In other countries art turns to the 
Again and again 


scenes around it. 


A DESPISED GIFT. 


have England’s painters depicted 
her hills and lakes, her pastures, her 
harvests, her homes—the phases of 
nature and human life that are dear 
to a home loving people. The great 
artists of France have found their 
chief sources of inspiration in the 
national passion for military glory, 
and in the meadows, the vineyards, 
and the poplar trees of their sunny 
land. Dutch painters have evolved 
picturesque suggestions from their 
dykes and canals. Germans, Span- 
iards, and Italians have pictured 
Germany, Spain and Italy. Only 
American artists are exiles by pro- 
fession, and find no scope for their 
talents within the borders of their 
native land. 

Will this condition of things b 
perpetual ? 


A DESPISED GIFT. 


I PONDERED what to give my dainty Nell 

To make her Christmas beautiful and bright ; 
All jewels seemed but tawdry, and all else 

Was trifling and unpleasing to my sight. 
At last 1 vowed that on that joyous day 

I'd give my heart and let what would befall. 
She took it—-then a little silence fell ; 

She pouted as she queried, “Is ¢hat all?” 


Florence E.. Pratt. 





JUDGE JACKSON 


ON THE STAGE. 


By Walter F. Bruns. 


‘Vi AMny’s gittin’ mighty ’culiar,” 

soliloquized Judge Ebenezer 
Jackson, as he gazed across the space 
between the Jackson residence and 
the woolen mills. ‘She nebber 
opened her face dis mawnin’ when 
Hannah fell down the cellar steps,- 
ner when I brung fufteen cents’ 
wuth o’ pertaters ’stead o’ten. Der’s 
somethin’ goin’ to happen in dis fam- 
bly.” 

“Yo’ Jedge!” came shrilly from 
within in Mammy. Jackson’s_ well 
recognized tones. ‘Yo’ p’rambulate 
‘round de house an’ split some wood, 
‘fore yo’ an’ I scratch groun’, Air 
yo’ goin’?” 

“T fly !” cried Judge as a piece of 
wood sailed through the door and 
nearly knocked the breath out of 
him when it came in contact with his 
back. “Yo’s gittin’ too previous,” 
he continued, as he started around 
the house to perform the duty that 
Mammy had so forcibly commanded 
him to do. “Some o’ dese days dar’s 
goin’ to be avacancy in dis fambly, 
ef I doan get killed ‘fore I runs 
away.” 

For the greater part of an- hour 
Judge worked at the wood pile, ply- 
ing the axe with surprising agility 
whenever Mammy came out to super- 
intend the work. She gave her or- 
ders with all the importance of a mil- 
itary general, and never failed to em- 
phasize them with whatever she 
could lay her hands on at short notice. 

As Mammy’s portly figure passed 


through the door for the fifth time — 


on her return to her work, Judge sud- 
denly became animated. 

“T’ll do hit!” he cried, bringing 
the axe down ona stick of wood with 
force enough to make it stand. “Dar; 
stay dar till some oder person ’sides 


dis coon pulls yo’ out. I’se goin’ ter 
be a acter, an’ play at the teayter!” 

-Having come to this astonishing 
conclusion, Judge glanced cautiously 
toward the house before he ventured 
to climb over the back fence. He 
generally went out this way when 
the front was guarded by Mammy, as 
it usually was when she knew he had 
any work to do. 

“T hain’'t had no dinner yit,” he 
muttered, as he threaded his way 
through the heaps of old cans that 
lined the alley; “ but lots o’ acters 
doan git none, so I might jes’ ’s well 
git used to it now ’s ’nother time. 
Wonder what’ll de boys say when I 
tole them I’se goin’ ter be a acter. 

“’Pears like hit might be a solid 
ole shebang,” he mused, as a few mo- 
ments later he stood looking at the 
top of the Opera House, with its 
marble front and deep stained glass 
windows. ‘“ Woosh ’t dey’d come 
out hyar an’ ax me ef I didn’t want 
er job.” 

Judge waited a few moments; but, 
as no one came out to offer him the 
desired employment, he became des- 
perate. Pulling open the light storm 
door, he stalked gravely down the 
corridor. 

“T wants ter see de boss,” he told 
the pleasant faced young man who 
presided over the chart in the box 
office. 

“Not in; but I think I’ll do,” was 
the reply. “How many tickets do 
you want ?” 

Judge was about to reply that he 
did not care for aticket, but on sec- 
ond thought he decided that he 
would take one, for Mammy had told 
him never to refuse anything. 

“QOne’ll be enough,” he answered. 

“Afternoon or evening ?” 
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“Afternoon.” 

The single strip of blue pasteboard 
was tossed through the window, and 
Judge gathered it up carefully and 
placed it in his pocket. 

“ You forgot something.” 

“Oh, thankee,” stammered Judge, 
pulling off his hat. “I’se much er- 
bliged ter yo’.” 

There came a crash as his chair 
flew back against the wall, and the 
pleasant faced young fellow sprang 
out of the side door with a very red 
complexion. He laid violent hands 
on Judge, and the next moment that 
distinguished young gentleman went 
up in the air, around the other’s head, 
and came down on the floor with a 
force that caused one of his heels to 
part company with his boot. 

“You're fly,” announced the young 
man, “but I’m on to you fellers. 
Tried to swipe a ticket, eh? I'll fix 
you!” and before Judge had quite 
made up his mind what it was all 
about, he was turned head down and 
shaken until the ticket fell out of his 
pocket. 

“Now clear yourself !” was the 
command, “and don’t let me catch 
you around here again or it'll go 
worse with you!” 

Judge felt himself propelled swiftly 
down the corridor with a firm hand 
grasping his collar, and then, assist- 
ed by the young gentleman’s tooth- 
pick shoe, he shot through the storm 
doors with all the force of a pile dri- 
ver, and directly into the stomach of 
a gentleman who was just in the act 
of stepping inside. 

“Ma foi!’ cried the latter indi- 
vidual, doubling up like a jackknife. 
“What ze do,eh? Do ze take zis 
for a what ze call eet—gymnasium ?” 

“Monsieur Lebock !” gasped the 
pleasant faced young man. 

“Monsieur Lebock, certainement !/ 
What ze mean by ze un-un—” and he 
went off in a torrent of abuse in his 
native language, to all of which the 
young man listened attentively, oc- 
casionally bowing and smiling as 
though he understood every word 
and thought it complimentary, rather 
than the reverse. Judge stood off at 
one side, considerably frightened, 
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and took a critical survey of Mon- 
sieur Lebock. He saw a tall man, 
with dark eyes and hair, thin, jet 
black eyebrows, a long nose, sallow 
complexion, dainty imperial, and 
dressed in the height of fashion. 

Monsieur Lebock finally succeeded 
in straightening himself and inquired 
the cause of Judge’s sudden desire to. 
depart. The pleasant faced gentle- 
man respectfully told him. Monsieur 
listened, and then, turning to Judge, 
he fiercely demanded : 

“What ze steal ze ticket for? 


” 


Do. 
ze zink 

“He done give hit to me,” inter- 
rupted Judge. 

“T didn’t,” snapped out the owner 
of the pleasant face. ‘ You’re one 
of them frosty fingered scamps 
who're loafing around here all day, 
waiting for a chance to freeze on to 
somethin’. I’ve anotion to have you 
run in!” 

“Neffer min’, Dick,” said the mon- 
sieur, sharply. ‘‘I seddle wid ze 
young man zatisfactorily. What ze 
name?” 

“Jedge Ebenezer Jackson,” was 
the prompt reply. 

“ An’ what ze do here?” 

“T want ter be a acter,” Judge re- 
plied, eagerly, “an’ be on de stage 
like the rest o’ de folks. Kain’t yo’ 
do somethin’ for me?” 

“Ze face not ze right coloure,” 
mused Monsieur Lebock, glancing at 
Judge’s black phiz, thoughtfully. 
“But—I got eet! Come in ze dour,” 
and he led him in at the very door 
from which the young man had come 
out so suddenly but a few moments 
before. 

“T am ze magician,” he said. 

“De magician?” repeated Judge, 
without the faintest idea of what he 
meant. 

“ Do ze zee ze goul’ ball?” went on 
the French gentleman, holding up a 
glittering sphere about the size of a 
marble. 

“Yes, sar,” Judge replied, gazing 
at the ball as though he expected to 
see it develop into a bomb or some 
other deadly instrument. 

“Can ze keep eet it in ze mouth 
till I calls for eet ?” 
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Judge replied in the affirmative, 
and the other continued : 

“ Dick, give ze boy a ticket. Now,” 
turning to Judge, “ when I calls fora 
leedle boy ze mus’ remember an’ be 
ze first on ze stage. Ze compre- 
hend?” 

“Clear’s mud,” was the forcible 
answer. 

Monsieur looked doubtful as to 
what was meant by this reply, and 
elevated his eyebrows to an alarm- 
ing extent. 

With the ball rolling loosely in his 
mouth, Judge ascended the stairs in 
a jubiiant frame of mind. 

““ De idea,” he said to himself, as 
he found himself seated ina section 
set apart for the colored population, 
“o’ my fallin’ inter a snap like dis. 
Ef somebody’d come ’long and wake 
me ” 

He became conscious that some 
one had slapped him on the back 
with tremendous force. With a 
“ Howdy, Jedge,” his friend and 
boon companion, Sam Andrews, slid 
into the seat beside him and com- 
menced to stare around in innocent 
amazement. 

But at that moment Judge gasped 
frantically once or twice, and clinch- 
ed the seat before him with a de- 
termined grip. His eyes rolled, his 
face turned ashen, while his whole 
body trembled as if with the ague. 

“Now look what yo’ done,” he 
gasped, turning to the other and 
rolling his eyes until Sam uttered a 
faint yell. ‘ Whar’s dat ball gone?” 

“VYo’ haid’s cracked,” interrupted 
Mr. Sam Andrews. “What d’I know 
*bout yo’ ball?” 

“But hit’s made o’ gol’,” was the 
horror stricken reply. “Oh, I’se done 
gone an’ done hit agin!” 

But his thoughts were distracted 
from that troublesome subject when 
the curtain was raised and the play 
began. The house was full, the play 
was of a “variety” nature, and soon 
Judge was applauding with the rest 
at the jokes of the imitation darkies, 
and whenever a “serio comic” made 
a “hit.” 

He was suddenly recalled to his 
unpleasant position when the scenes 
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were shoved back, and there stood 
Monsieur Lebock, bowing and smil- 
ing, with the magic wand grasped 
lightly in his right hand. 

“Ladies an’ gentlemen,” he said, 
stepping forward to the footlights, 
“Thave ze pleasure of performing 
zome very deefecult treeks before ze 
today, so pay ze strictest attention.” 

How Judge quaked as he saw him 
whirl goblets in the air, where they 
would suddenly disappear, to reap- 
pear in the most unlooked for places. 
Once he came down in the audience 
to pull a silk hat out of an astonish- 
ed gentleman’s pocket, and on his 
way back he gave Judge such a 
knowing look that the young mem- 
ber of the African race trembled in 
his seat. Every moment he expect- 
ed to hear the dreadful words that 
were to summon him on the stage, 
and with bated breath he tried hard 
to think what the monsieur could do 
with him. 

“T have still one more treek to 
perform,” announced Monsieur Le- 
bock at last, stepping forward, “but 
eet requires ze presence of another 
person. Will some leedle boy coom 
up on ze stage?” 

With knees knocking . together 
Judge arose from his seat, and like a 
man going to the scaffold he ascend- 
ed the carpeted plank placed from 
the stage to the center aisle. Mon- 
sieur thought it stage fright ; there- 
fore he had no suspicion of the real 
truth. Twice Judge started to say 
something, but his tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth and refused to 
vibrate. All he could utter was an 
inarticulate sound that no one paid 
any attention to. 

“Ladies an’ gentlemen,” monsieur 
went on as soon as he was sure that 
Judge was well on his way, “ ze zeeI 
have here a small goul’ ball. I will 
make ze ball pass through ze air an’ 
into ze boy’s mouth. Now face ze 
audience, so—ze notice I do not 
touch ze boy—presto, mesto, hogus 
bogus, change! 

“Zee,” he continued, opening 
Judge’s mouth and smiling at the 
audience, “ zere’s ze ball.” 

But the audience could not see it, 
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Noting the lack of the applause 
that had followed previous “ treeks” 
monsieur looked into the cavernous 
opening and started in amazement 
and dismay. 

“What ze do with eet?” he whis- 
pered hoarsely in Judge’s ear. 

“T’se sorry,” replied Judge, in a 
voice plainly audible throughout the 
house, “ but I done swollered dat ball 
yo’ give me. Sam Andrews down 
dar, he give me an awful whack in 
de back an’ knocked hit clean down 
my froat. I’se dretful sorry, but I 
kin git yo’ another one!” 

Monsieur’s “ AZajeste /”” was drown- 
ed in the thundering applause that 
followed this confession. With flam- 
ing face he led Judge off the stage 
before that brilliant individual could 
tell what little more he knew, and 
turned him over to the tender 
mercies of the scene shifter with in- 
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structions to “bounce” him in short 
order. 

Painfully conscious that he had 
done something wrong,Judge howled 
melodiously as he started down the 
stairs propelled by all the force of a 
box toed boot, inside of which was a 
strong foot. His consignor called to 
an invisible consignee at the bottom to 
“heave it out!” and the next 
moment Judge found himself in the 
alley in company with a_ battered 
paint bucket that had been his com- 
panion on the last part of the jour- 
ney. Minus a hat and with coat torn 
into shreds he limped painfully 
home. 

What transpired during his ensu- 
ing interview with Mammy will be 
left entirely to the reader’s imagin- 
ation ; but it can safely be said that 
he has given up the idea of becoming 
an actor, 
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SwEET, deep brown eyes whose glance is far 
More terrible than that of Jove 

And briliiant as the twilight star, 
About my heart a spell have wove. 


Brown hair, bound in a Grecian coil, 
Held by a dagger running through ; 
My heart, alas, presents no foil, 
And so this dart has pierced me, too. 


Red lips curved as a Cupid’s bow, 
With pout too charming to resist ; 

I’ve often wondered with what blow 
She would resent their being kissed. 


My heart spell bound and pierced, alas,— 
In truth I am a sorry soul, 

I’ve waited for a year to pass— 
Yet still I cannot read Fate’s scroll. 


So now tonight would you believe 
Temptation I will not refuse? 

I'll press those lips—’tis Christmas Eve— 
And mistletoe is my excuse. 

Flavel Scott Mines. 
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"HAT cultured ///erateur, M. 
Taine, would have us go 
to the stage fora reflection 

of the “very age and body of the 

time, its form and pressure.” Con- 
temporary criticism has now long 
occupied itself in inveighing against 
what appears to be the reigning 
dramatic taste. If there be any 
truth in that criticism, yet it is 
certainly not for lack of capable 
comedians that the comedy of the 
day does not occupy as a whole 
a higher level. With this loud 
plaint constantly ringing in our ears, 
it is an added pleasure to call to 
mind some of those talented men and 
women, whose effort and example 
have tended in the direction of re- 
fined and artistic work. We have in 
this country such a wide field of 
sterling comedians that any limited 
selection must necessarily be invidi- 
ous if for the purpose of comparison; 
but the following general favorites, 
selected almost at random, typify 


the high average of ability that dis- 
tinguishes the guild of American 
histrions. 

It is difficult to know by what ap- 
pellation to characterize one so ver- 
satile as Mr. Richard Mansfield. 
Though but thirty five years of age, 
he is today one of the foremost fig- 
ures of the American drama. He is 
aman of literary cultivation, a tal- 
ented amateur of the brush, an ex- 
quisitely artistic singer, a character 
actor of striking originality, a subtle 
comedian, and a truthful and studi- 
ous tragedian. 

After a varied career he took the 
part of the Baron Chevrial in“ A 
Parisian Romance” at the Union 
Square Theater in 1883. What was 
originally an almost incidental char- 
acter, this actor by his consummate 
art soon converted into one of the 
most thrilling roles of latter years. 
The country still shudders at his fear- 
ful pointing of the psychologic pro- 
blem embodied in the drama of “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” while the 
varied fragrance of a lady’s toilet 
table permeates the memory of 
“Beau Brummel.” 

Effort and personal means were 
thrown away in what the more think- 
ing public considers Mr. Manstield’s 
most valuable work—the splendid 
production of “ Richard III,” the fail- 
ure of which, to the actor’s severe 
financial embarrassment, may be ac- 
cepted as a final and clinching evi- 
dence of America’s present indiffer- 
ence to sterling tragedy. 

To speak of Edward H. Sothern as 
a rising man is no reflection on his 
station in the dramatic firmament at 
this time. His success has been 
truly remarkable for one so young 
to the stage. But that success as a 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD AS BEAU BRUMMEL. 


star has been almost entirely con. 
fined to those characters which, like 
that of Lord Chumley, though im- 
mensely amusing,do not demand very 
serious consideration. Perhaps no 
greater reputation could be expected 
in this line, but Mr. Sothern in “ The 
Maister of Woodbarrow,” and_re- 
cently in “The Dancing Girl” has 
given evidences of such subdued 
strength of dramatic acting as to 
open to hima newer and a higher 
vista of fame. 

Mr. Sothern is the son of the great 
Dundreary. The inherited instinct for 
art exhibited itself in his choice of 
painting as a profession, though the 
stage was really his heart’s desire. 
His gravitationtoward the boards was 
inevitable, and in 1879 he made his 
debut. His early work was with his 
father’s company. Later, when he 
achieved a prominence of his own, 
his lines were cast in roles similar to 
the elder Sothern’s celebrated imper- 
sonation, and he was eminently suc- 
cessful—yet, while no friend doubts 
his success asa possible Dundreary 
Mr. Sothern has chosen reverently to 
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bury that character with its late em- 
bodiment. 

During a season as leading man 
with Miss Helen Dauvray in 1884, 
Mr. Sothern gave earnest of his ver- 
satility in such characters as Captain 
Gregory, in‘“*One of our Girls,” 
Prosper Couramont in“ A Scrap of 
Paper,” and JViddrake in “ The Love 
Chase.” But his first star part, Fack 
Hammerton in‘*The Highest  Bid- 
der,” was his greatest and most in- 
stant success, and gave him his really 
valuable introduction to the Ameri- 
can public. 

A successful career of nearly forty 
years as “first old man” distinguishes 
William J. Le Moyne. Born in Bos- 
ton in 1832, he was at eighteen one of 
the founders of the amateur Aurora 
Dramatic Club, with which he made 
his first public appearance in 1851. 
In the following year he did his first 
professional work, and within a 
twelvemonth made a widely toured 
hit as the original Deacon Perry in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 





EK. H. SOTHERN AS THE DUKE OF GUISEBURY. 
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At the outbreak of the 
civil war, while leading 
man at the Boston Athe- 
nzum, he raised a com- 
pany of volunteers, which 
he captained through 
several early battles, to 
be wounded and _ incap- 
acitated at South Moun- 
tain. Successive engage- 
ments, principally at 
Daly’s in New York, and 
the Globe andthe Museum 
in Boston, filled the years 
preceding his permanent 
residence in New York 
as a member of the Madi- 
son Square and Lyceum 
stock companies. 

Mr. Le Moyne _ holds 
that versatility is not an 
actor’s best ambition; 
while he himself has ex- 
hibited it toa conspicuous 
degree, his devotion to 
one line, and the best of 
that line, has perfected 
his methods to the highest 
degree of refined art. In 
comedy of the old school 
he is the embodied Court); 
as the contemporary man 
of affairs he admirably 
renders the modern clean 
cut directness of manner, combined 
with the perfect polish of ripe ex- 
perience and good breeding. 

In all that Mr. Le Moyne has ever 
done, whether old men, character or 
eccentric parts, one leading quality 
is patent to all observers — his 
painstaking and conscientious work, 
both in detail and in general, in con- 
ception as well as execution. 

Miss Rose Coghlan, in some phases 
of her career, holds an enviable place 
before the American public. Were 
her selection of plays as a star, and 
her rendition of them, always up to 
the level of her artistic intelligence, 
she would ever merit the praise still 
laid at her feet whenever she _ per- 
forms the remarkable role of Peg 
Woffington. 

Miss Coghlan was born in Peter- 
borough, England, in 1853. At six- 
teen she appeared, it is said, as one 
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of the three Macbeth witches. From 
that time she received a varied and 
thorough schooling until finally call- 
ed to the famous Wallack Company, 
where, with surpassing dash and 
spirit, mingled with the finest 
touches, she came to be regarded as 
a preéminent impersonator of such 
sterling old comedy roles as Lady 
Teazle and Lady Gay Spanker. 

After leaving the Wallack forces, 
she was recalled to join them in the 
memorable revival of ten old 
comedies that marked the regretted 
disbandment in 1888 of what had 
long been the leading stock company 
of this country. 

Since then, Miss Coghlan has 
starred in a variety of plays: her 
most noted roles are Stephanie de 
Mohrivart, the adventuress, calling 
for a display of artful and bewitch- 
ing cajolery, and Peg lWVoffington, the 
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play goer, the most patent 
characteristic of her acting. 
With this enduring impress- 
ion in mind, it is difficult to 
imagine this same lady pir- 
ouetting in the ballet for her 
earliest performance. Yet it 
is true that at an early age 
she studied dancing under 
Paul Taglioni at the Italian 
Opera in London, being led to 
this step by the reverses of 
her father, who had _ been 
editor of the Morning Post. 

Her married name is that 
of a pantomimist, whom she 
wedded in 1846; her maiden 
name, Ann Hartley. Three 
years after their marriage, the 
pair came to this country, 
and Mrs. Gilbert made her 
serious début in speaking 
parts at Cleveland in 1857. 
From that time,and byadvice, 
she has played those char- 
acters known instageparlance 
as “first old women,” and it 
many sided heroine of the drama can hardly be controverted that in 
based on Charles Reade’s touching this line Mrs. Gilbert takes the very 
story. The latter role has been fill- highest professional rank today. 
ed by no one in latter years 
so acceptably as by Miss 
Coghlan, whose characteristic 
dash and fire in the lighter 
scenes are markedly contrast- 
ed with transitory moments 
of more tender sensibilities. 

The seventieth birthday of 
an American actress in 
London was deemed an event 
of sufficient note to occupy 
some valuable space in the 
cable dispatches of the New 
York dailies in October last. 
This lady was Mrs. George 
H. Gilbert, who, a member 
of Mr. Augustin Daly’s com- 
pany for almost twenty two 
yeasr, is still actively engaged 
on the stage. 

The accent of air, manner 
or dress that so often char- 
acterizes the actress is entire- 
ly lacking from Mrs. Gilbert’s 
personality in private life, and 
this same absence of the 
theatrical is, to the average en 
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JAMES LEWIS. 


Though seen with but one com- 
pany during twenty two years, James 
Lewis has an international reputation 
of a high order as a really comic 
comedian. Few actors would seem 
to need so little in the way of fun 
provoking makeup as does __ this 
gentleman. His face is admirably 
adapted to the expression of humor, 
and his conversation and whole per- 
sonality breathe the spirit of mirth. 
He has a certain grotesque individu- 
ality all his own which is never en- 


tirely absent from his assumed char- 
acter, no matter in what mold it may 
be cast or what coloring the actor’s 
unique intelligence may give it ; and 
yet this individuality, be it noted, is 
entirely apart from mannerism. 

The manner of his entering the 
ranks of his profession was singular. 
When a youth of nineteen he studied 
an actor friend’s part in a few hours, 
and presented himself unannounced 
to the manager as a substitute. He 
was suffered to go on ; on coming off 
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JOHN DREW. 


the manager offered to the youth a 
place and salary, and they were ac- 
cepted. 

The style of acting of Mr. John 
Drew is quite typicai of that quality 


which has long drawn to Daly’s 
theater the most uniformly fashion- 
able audiences. They see in the act- 
ing of this “juvenile lover ”’ or lead- 
ing man the ease, elegance, and per- 
fection of manner that characterizes 
good society, joined with tasteful 
perception, truth and delicacy. In 
the bold Daly adaptations of Shak- 
sperian plays Mr. Drew, with other 
members of the company, has_ been 
criticised for his nineteenth century 
manners, This but enforces his 
possession of the qualities aiready 
named, in connection with the airy 
and graceful comedies most largely 
filling the repertory of this theater. 


But there is one Shak- 
sperian role in which Mr. 
Drew has received little 
else than unstinted praise. 
Petruchio, the boisterous 
woer, he plays with a fine 
distinction ; the violence 
is upon the surface, while 
the true worth of the fel- 
low constantly glimmers 
through it. Another suc- 
cess out of the general 
trend of his assignments 
was made in 1887 in the 
strongly colored charac- 
ter part of AZajor Garvey, 
in “ Dandy Dick”—a 
highly seasoned Indian 
officer finally tempered by 
the amenities of love. In 
his more conventional 
roles Mr. Drew is dashing 
and breezy — always the 
perfect gentleman. 

Mr. Drew should be 
about thirty eight years 
of age, and is of high 
dramatic lineage. His 
father, originally from 
Dublin, was one of the 
best Irish comedians on 
the stage; his brothers 
and sisters are widely and 
very favorably known 
here, while his mother, 

Mrs. John Drew, is unequaled in old 
high standard comedy, and, with one 
exception, is unranked in general 
“old woman” parts. 

In James H. Stoddart this country 
possesses one of its very pillars of 
dramatic strength. Born in York- 
shire, England, in 1826, he came of 
Scotch parentage and received his 
early dramatic training in boys’ 
parts, under his father’s eye. In 
1853 he came to this country with a 
letter to the elder Wallack and began 
that career as a_ character actor 
which perhaps includes a_ larger 
number of truly strong creations 
than any other American actor can 
boast. 

The individuality of each of Mr. 
Stoddart’s character creations is dis- 
tinct, and his genuine power in 
heavy roles has often been the prin- 
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JAMES H. 


cipal strength of past productions. 
The impression of his work with the 
famous Union Square Theater, which 
he joined in 1876, is still vivid in 
many minds, because it was com- 
posed of the most valuable and en- 
during qualities. 

No better suggestion of the wide 
extent and variety of his talented 
work can be made than to cite in 
comparison his intense and powerful 
impersonation of Prerre Michel, miser 
and assassin. with his delicate and 


STODDART. 


finely shaded acting of the tender 
hearted brother in that impressive 
fable “ A Pair of Spectacles.” At the 
present time he is one of the fore- 


most leading “old men” on our 
stage. 

Mr. Stoddart is a gentleman of 
culture and quiet tastes. His leisure 
is spent on his New Jersey farm with 
his wife, who was a noted figure as 
singing comedienne in the days of 
the old Olympic and the elder Wal- 


lack’s play houses, under the stage 
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AGNES BOOTH. 


names of Miss 
Conover. 

Mrs. Agnes Booth Schoeffel, now 
in her forty eighth year, has earned 
a representative place upon the 
American _ stage. High modern 
comedy and delicate literary charac- 
ter find no more graceful interpreter. 
She handles the finer emotions with 
an unerring directness born of true 
artistic feeling and a technical skill 
of the keenest finesse. 

Beginning her career in Australia 
at the age of sixteen, she came to 
this country in 1858, married the 
popular but unfortunate comedian, 
Harry Perry, and began to make a 
name with the celebrated Mrs. John 
Wood. In New York she won a 
place in the company of Edwin 
Forrest, where her reputation was 
firmly established, 


Phillips and Miss 


Having been widowed after a short 
married life, she became the wife of 
Junius Brutus Booth, and practicaily 
ended her history as an actress of 
classic roles with the famous pro- 
duction of “Sardanapalus” at the 
old Booth Theater in 1876. 

Since that time her work has been 
mainly in the more congenial direc- 
tion of the finely discriminating roles 
of high comedy. The intelligent 
charm of her work in this depart- 
ment is fittingly illustrated by an in- 
cident in connection with her por- 
trayal of Mrs. Florence Brownlee in 
Bronson Howard’s fine sketch, “ Old 
Love Letters.” The dramatist was 
so impressed with the artistic imper- 
sonation of his own creation that he 
presented to Agnes Booth the right 
to use it during the term of the 
copyright. 
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By William Murray Graydon, 


HEN Jack Chetwynd dropped 
into the Bundar Cafe at Delhi 
one scorching afternoon in Septem- 
ber of last year and informed me 
that we were ordered off to the Pun- 
jaub, I could have shouted for joy. 
I did not do it, though, for I well 
knew how scornfully Jack would re- 
gard any such demonstration. I 
merely nodded my head, lazily, and 
went on reading the Post with as 
much calmness as if such news was a 
mere every day affair. 

“Yes, my boy,” went on Jack, 
dropping into a chair and ordering a 
lemon squash, “weare going to have 
some fun. You know those rascally 
Pathans killed two or three of our 
fellows near the frontier station at 
Oghi some time ago, so an expedition 
is going up to give them a drubbing 
for it. It’s a deuce of acountry, they 
say, that Black Mountain region, and 
these Pathans are terrible fellows, 
too; fight like tigers. Plenty of 
chance for glory there, Charlie; so 
prepare yourself.” 

Jack stopped for breath, and buri- 
ed his mustache in the icy goblet. 

“And so the Rifles are really or- 
dered off, are they?” I said, eagerly. 
““Tt’s high time. I’ve been here 
nearly a year now, and the worst 
enemy I’ve seen yet was a rascally 
wild boar. Doyou know how soon 
we start?” 

“ About the first of October, I be- 
lieve,” Jack replied. “And now 
come take a hand at billiards. You 
will have time enough to discuss the 
Black Mountain tribes between this 
and the first.” 

Jack’s information proved correct. 
The Seventh Rifles, on whose regi- 
mental records I was entered as 
Lieutenant Charles Bentley, was in- 


cluded in the expeditionary forces, 
while Jack, whose regiment was still 
up in Sikkim, and likely to spend the 
winter there, was transferred to ours. 
The hasty preparations, the long 
dusty ride northward, the forced 
marches under a broiling Indian sun, 
all passed by with panoramic 
sequency. To facilitate success the 
expedition was separated into four 
divisions, which were to move in 
different directions. Our column, 
which was the fourth, marched up 
the banks of the Indus, right into the 
heart of the enemy’s country, and 
early one morning we found our- 
selves in front of Katkai, a fortified 
town far up on a sloping mountain 
spur. 

The enemy’s outposts on the plain 
were taken after a brief skirmish, 
and we advanced on the town itself. 
The morning sun shone on our burn- 
ished arms as we marched over the 
plain, and the regimental drums 
rattled merrily among the _ hills. 
Within the town all seemed quiet, 
but suddenly a confused mass swept 
out from under the walls, gathering 
shape and form as it came on, until 
we could distinguish the faces of the 
men and see the sunshine flashing on 
their brazen shields. 

The drums ceased, orders were 
calmly given, and the line of battle 
formed across the plain, a fearful 
array of bristling bayonets and snow 
white helmets, flanked by pieces of 
artillery. The enemy came on in a 
dense horde, as if they would over- 
power us by sheer force of numbers. 
We could see plainly their swarthy 
faces, their eyes glittering under 
their little cotton skull caps, their 
tangled beards, their clinched teeth 
shining out from their curling black 
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mustaches. It was a band of reck- 
less Ghazi fanatics, clad only in their 
loose white tunics and brandishing 
curved swords and shields of carved 
brass. 

Fiercely and with terrible cries 
they came on, rushing straight into 
the jaws of death until they could 
almost grasp our outstretched bay- 
onets. Poor deluded fools! A 
stream of flame and smoke volleyed 
along the line. The artillery thun- 
dered into their dense, tangled ranks, 
and down they went before the piti- 
less rain of bullets, struggling, 
shrieking, and hurling themselves 
almost at our feet. Another volley, 
and we swept over them with lower- 
ed bayonets. The carnage was brief, 
but terrible, and in five minutes all 
was over, not a man remaining alive. 

In the excitement I hardly realized 
what was going on. When the 
column formed again, I was holding 
my sword firmly in one hand and 
wiping the perspiration off my face 
with the other. Close beside me was 
Jack. His face was black with pow- 
der and his sword was stained red. 

“That was hot work, Charlie!” he 
cried. “Jove, but those were terrible 
fellows. And now for Katkai!” 

The head of the column, a regiment 
of Punjaub infantry, had previous to 
this made a detour along the moun- 
tain and had gained a slight elevation 
to the right of the town. Already 
the rattle of musketry was echoing 
along the hills. 

At this moment Captain Buller 
came up, lashing his horse to a 
gallop. 

“Chetwynd,” he cried, “take a 
smajl detachment and two pieces of 
artillery ; go up that ravine yonder 
and gain the slape of the town. Re- 
serve your fire until the attack be- 
comes general,” and, with a hasty 
wave of the hand, he dashed off to 
the front. 

Jack quickly buckled up his sword. 
“Come on, Charlie. You will ac- 
company me,” he said. 

There was pressing need of haste. 
We could hear the drums beating up 
in front, and on the walls of the town 
people were gathering. Jack select- 
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ed two dozen good men, and two 
Gardiner guns, with their artillerists, 
and wheeling out of line, we moved 
off toward the hills on the left. 

All was quiet when we entered the 
mouth of the ravine, but in a few 
moments the firing began again 
quite briskly. The gulch was 
sprinkled with loose stones, large 
and small, and the slopes were 
thickly grown with pine trees. We 
pushed on rapidly, the horses pulling 
well at the heavy guns, until the 
ascent was half overcome and we 
were nearing the summit of the 
ridge. The top was comparatively 
open, and our orders were to move 
along the slope and take up our 
position within gunshot of the town. 

Jack and I were in the lead, and 
with us was a young fellow, Melton 
Forbes by name, who had accom- 
panied the expedition as correspon- 
dent for an Allahabad paper, and had 
begged to make one of Jack’s party. 
The first gun was close behind us, 
and as we struggled out from a 
tangled thicket of young pines that 
blocked our passage, Jack stopped 
and turned around. 

“Confound it,” he exclaimed. 
“They are losing a wheel back 
there!” 

Sure enough, the convoy had halt- 
ed a few paces away and were 
grouped around the gun. The men 
in charge of our piece hurried back 
to assist. Suddenly, at this critical 
moment, a savage yell rang out from 
the upper slope of the ravine, and 
the red fire leaped from the pines as 
a murderous volley was poured into 
our little detachment. Two orthree 
of the men fell, and as the remaining 
brave fellows rapidly wheeled into 
line, down from the forest poured a 
swarm of black wretches armed with 
guns and swords, and fairly over- 
whelmed them. It was plain that 
they had overlooked us. 

“The gun! Quick! quick!” cried 
Jack, wildly. 

The horses had no space to turn. 
With two strokes .of his saber Jack 
severed the traces, and we threw our- 
selves on the axle. But the wheels 


were clogged up with heavy stones, 
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and our efforts were all in vain. We 
could not move it aninch. Jack was 
desperate. ; 

“ Come on,” he cried, grasping his 
sword. “Let the gun go,” and then 
he suddenly stepped back. ‘Too 
late!” he added, despairingly. “We 
are cut off.” 

Even as he $poke we heard the 
rumble of the other gun as the panic 
stricken horses dashed down the 
ravine, and the desultory shots fired 
by our retreating comrades. Then 
came close at hand a triumphant 
shout, and half a dozen bullets 
whistled over our heads. We knew 
we were discovered. 

Our first impulse was to advance, 
but a glimpse through the pines 
quickly dispelled that intention. 
The savages were coming up the 
ravine, and formidable fellows they 
were, clad in skins and bearing long 
barreled guns, spears and swords. 
Even as we hesitated another yell 
rang out, and a volley of shots was 
fired. 

Jack staggered back, and hastily 
clapped his hand to his left arm. 

“T’m hit,” he said. “No time to 
stop now. Run for your life.” 

We dashed at full speed up the 
ravine, abandoning the horses, for 
they would have been useless on 
such ground. We dodged among 
the trees, and leaped over huge 
bowlders, while the angry cries still 
rang out behind us, and occasional 
shots flew over our heads. On 
reaching the summit we hesitated. 
Off to the right lay Katkai, and the 
incessant firing and clouds of smoke 
showed that the attack had begun. 
But below us on the slope we could 
see strange figures moving. Flight 
in that direction was madness. We 
should be overtaken and cut down in 
aninstant. Directly in front yawned 
a deep black gorge, while mountain 
after mountain rose in the distance 
until lost in the haze. One brief 
second we wavered, panting, breath- 
less, and then, as the blood curdling 
cries rang out again, fearfully close 
at hand, we plunged into the gloomy 
shadows of the gorge. 

How we kept up that mad flight 
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for life will always be a mystery to 
me. Our bloodthirsty foes pressed 
us closely. They seemed to have 
scattered, for their answering cries 
echoed for a while from both sides of 
the gorge, while we dashed straight 
on, blindly rushing through the 
dense forest, at every step fleeing 
farther from friends and safety. 

We leaped recklessly over great 
masses of stones, we climbed hills 
and crossed narrow valleys, and 
dashed through raging mountain 
torrents, and still we heard the 
shouts of our pursuers. But they 
were growing fainter and less fre- 
quent, and at last, as we turned 
aside into a ravine that was almost 
shutin by mountain walls, Jack threw 
himself heavily to the ground in the 
shadow of a great rock, and, panting 
for breath, we dropped down beside 
him. 

How long we lay there I do not 
know. Several hours must have 
passed, and Jack, whose arm was be- 
ginning to pain him, waked up, and, 
startled by the lateness of the hour, 
roughly put an end to our sleep. We 
crept a little way up the ravine, and 
sat down under a pine tree to discuss 
the situation. First, however, we 
carefully bandaged up Jack’s arm in 
a big handkerchief. It was a flesh 
wound, above the elbow, but it 
seemed badly inflamed already. 

That morning, while marching up 
the ravine, I had relieved a soldier of 
his rifle and cartridge belt, so that 
he might assist in pushing the guns. 
So, very fortunately, I found myself 
armed. Melton had a rifle, while 
Jack carried only his sword. We 
were thus not entirely defenseless. 

“ Now then,” said Jack, “for the 
present I think we are safe. Are 
there any rations in the crowd?” 

“There are,” answered Melton; “I 
am happy to say,” and, unstrapping 
a light knapsack from his back, he 
poured the contents out on the 
ground. They comprised a note- 
book and pencils, a drinking cup, a 
knife, a pipe and tobacco, matches, 
and actually a packet of biscuit and 
a can of potted beef, as bright and 
shiny as the day it was purchased. 
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“ Good,” exclaimed Jack. “Now 
then, for water, and we'll be fixed.” 

I hastily ran down to the ravine 
and filled my helmet from the little 
stream at the bottom. Then we 
started in on our simple repast, dip- 
ping water from the helmet with 
Melton’s cup. The remains were 
carefully packed away in the knap- 
sack, and Jack coolly proceeded to fill 
and light Melton’s pipe. 

“Well,” he said, abruptly, “we are 
cut off from Katkai, that’s certain. 
And here we are, three fugitives lost 
in the enemy’s country, and only two 
of us armed. That’s certain, too. 
Now, then, you know by this time 
what these Pathans are; or at least, 
I do,” and he patted his arm ruefully. 
“There is but one thing to do. We 
must go straight on and try to reach 
one of the other columns. You know 

‘the Black Mountain district is not 
very large, and by striking off due 
north we ought to reach General 
Chauner’s column. It can’t be far 
from us now. But then recollect the 
country is aroused, and these blood- 
thirsty fiends are prowling about on 
every hill, watching in ambush for 
our troops. But we'll brace up and 
hope for the best. All that’s neces- 
sary is caution. It’s getting near 
sundown now, and up the slope be- 
yond usI see likely shelter. Suppose 
we go up there and find quarters for 
the night.” 

Melton jumped up and tightened 
his belt. 

“ Your suggestions are good, Jack,” 
he said, “and Charlie here agrees 
with us, I know. Come on, then, 
and we'll find a snug hiding place 
among the rocks.” 

We started up the hill. It was a 
wearisome climb in our tired con- 
dition. As we were picking our way 
over the loose, slippery stones an un- 
fortunate thing happened, which, 
though trifling enough in_ itself, 
brought us into such deadly peril as 
even yet causes beads of sweat to 
stand on my forehead when I think 
of it. 

Melton was behind me. I stepped 
on a loose stone. Itturned over and 

rolled, and, in leaping aside to avoid 
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it, Melton slipped and fell. His rifle 
struck the rocks, and the concussion 
discharged it. The report echoed 
among the mountains with startling 
reverberations, and then came a 
death-like stillness. 

We looked at each other without a 
word. Instinctively we realized the 
gravity of this accident. Then we 
gloomily continued ourclimb. Soon 
we emerged from the shadow of the 
trees and confronted a massive wall 
of rock that towered hundreds of 
feet overhead and extended as far as 
the eye could reach up and down the 
valley. An open space, from twenty 
to thirty feet in breadth, ran along 
between the base of the cliff and the 
edge of the forest. Off toour right lay 
a bit of higher ground, thickly strewn 
with loose stones, and, strangely 
enough, just here was a depression in 
the face of the rock, a sort of natural 
chamber roughly hollowed out. It 
was an admirable spot for defense. 

Jack went up and began to roll the 
stones together, forgetting his 
wounded arm. “Get to work now,” 
he said, “and build a parapet around 
this cavern. We may have desperate 
need of it before morning.” 

Stones were plentiful, and in half 
an hour we had constructed a solid 
wall, three feet high, that completely 
inclosed the entrance to our place of 
refuge. Then, too uneasy to sleep, 
we sat with our backs against the cliff 
and watched the sun going down. 
Night comes quickly in the Punjaub, 
and the towering wall of rock across 
the valley, its jagged summit boldly 
outlined against the crimson glow of 
the sky, faded swiftly into the gloom, 
and the forest, sloping far below us, 
was only a shadowy depth. 


Suddenly, far, far across the mount=-~~ 


ains came a low, dull boom. Jack 
started up eagerly. 

“Tt’s the gun fire at sunset!” he 
cried. “One of our columns has en- 
camped. That came from the north, 


too. It must be Chauner’s division.” 


What an awful sense of isolation 
and of loneliness came over us when 
we heard that distant signal! It 
only added tenfold to the misery and 
horror of the situation. 


We sat a 











long while in silence, and then, as 
night fell, the animals of the forest 
began to stirthemselves. A troop of 
jackals barked away down the valley, 
but a distant roar quickly scared 
them into silence. From the top of 
the cliff away above our heads came 
a long, mournful howl, perhaps some 
prowling panther welcoming the ar- 
rival of the night. With the dark- 
ness came, too, a sudden chilling 
cold, that seemed to penetrate our 
very bones. Blankets we had none. 
To light a fire would be madness. 
So we huddled together under the 
cliff in the vain hope of warming 
each other. 

Cold as it was, I think we began to 
doze a little, snatching brief intervals 
of sleep. From one of these half 
lucid periods I awoke suddenly. In 
the dim light I saw Jack standing 
near me. 

“T can’t sleep,” he said. “Myarm 
feels as if it were on fire. I’m going 
down into the ravine to dip it'in the 
cold water. I think that will do it 
good.” 

“What!” I said in amazement. 
“Climb down there over the rocks 
in the darkness! It’s madness, Jack. 
You don’t know what may happen to 
you.” 

He only laughed. 

“Keep a close outlook while I’m 
gone,” he said. “I'll be back in half 
an hour,” and in spite of our en- 
treaties and remonstrances — for 
Melton, now awake, protested more 
vigorously than I—he stepped over 
the parapet and entered the forest. 

“ The reckless fellow!” said Mel- 
ton, ‘“ Such daring I never heard of. 
And, by Jove, with only his sword, 
too. Tl call him back,” and walk- 
ing over to the edge of the forest he 
cried, “Jack, Jack!” several times. 

But no reply followed, and he came 
back. Eastward, behind the narrow 
horizon of the pine crested mountain 
spurs, an almost imperceptible glow 
prophesied the rising of the moon. 
For a long while after Jack’s de- 
parture we sat down behind the 
barrier, vaguely gazing at the streak 
of light and watching for it to grow 
larger Half an hour passed, and 
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then an hour, and Jack had not re- 
turned. 

Melton got up and looked at his 
watch. It was ten o’clock. 

“Two hours since Jack left,” he 
said, and his voice trembled a little. 
“ And, by the way, Charlie, do you 
notice how quiet itis? The animals 
have all become silent. I have not 
heard a leopard ora panther for an 
hour. As for those wretcheéd jackals 
and foxes, the approach of the larger 
animals has terrified them into 
silence. But what is wrong with the 
large beasts, Charlie?” and _ he 
dropped his voice toa whisper. “I 
believe there is something worse than 
leopards or panthers down in the 
ravine.” 

“Impossible,” I replied, though 
Melton’s words had given me a cold 
chill. “Do you suppose those sav- 
ages are in the habit of prowling 
about at night ?” 

“No,” said Melton, “I don’t believe 
it is habitual with them; but, to 
speak plainly, I do believe that un- 
fortunate discharge of my gun has 
put them on our track, and at this 
moment Jack is either dead, or a 
prisoner in their hands.” 

Melton ceased speaking, and at 
that very instant, as though in direct 
confirmation of his words, away 
down in the depths of the ravine, we 
heard an awful clatter, a ringing 
melody of sound like the beating of 
a gong. It echoed from cliff to cliff, 
rousing the birds from their nests, 
and then faded slowly and linger- 
ingly away. 

“What was that ?” I fairly shrieked 
in terror. 

“That,” answered Melton, and his 
voice was strangely calm and deliber- 
ate, “ that is as likely as not our death 
knell. It was a shield—a_ brazen 
shield—dropped by accident upon the 
rocks.” 

“What shall we do? What shall 
we do?” I asked hopelessly. 

Melton Forbes was one of those 
few men who possess the daring and 
nerve that go to make a successful 
war correspondent. His voice was 


cool and collected as he answered 
calmly: “ Fight, of course. 


There is 
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no escape. And come to think of it, 
Charlie, we’re not in such an awful 
bad way after all. We are losing 
precioustime, though. Look to your 
arms now, for we can’t tell what is 
going to happen.” 

To a certain extent Melton was 
correct. Our situation was indeed 
terrible, but not absolutely hopeless, 
though of course we had no means 
of knowing the enemy’s strength. 
Each of us had a Martini-Henry 
rifle. good for sixteen continuous 
shots, and our cartridge belts were 
well filled. These arms, by the way, 
we had held to in all that pressing 
flight for life. Under these circum- 
stances, and in command of such a 
defensible position, we could hope to 
check an attack for some time; un- 
less, indeed, our little fortress should 
be overrun by force of numbers, and 
that, alas! was anything but im- 
probable. These wild tribes of the 


Punjaub, like the Soudanese Arabs, 
are fanatics, perhaps fatalists, and 
their daring is checked by no fear 


of consequences. That hopeless 
charge of the Ghazi fanatics had 
shown us this conclusively. 

We added a few more stones to the 
parapet, and provided three or four 
loopholes to fire from, and then, giv- 
_ ing a last look to our rifles, took our 
places in silence. The Eastern sky 
was all aglow now, and of a sudden, 
over the mountain, rose the disc of 
the moon, silvery, radiant. It cast 
its. flood of light over all the valley, 
glancing on our polished rifle barrels 
and revealing at one point through 
the trees a distant gleam like burn- 
ished silver, as it fell on the rippling 
stream far down in the ravine. 

The silence still continued un- 
broken. As the ,moon’s full body 
rose into view, Melton whispered, “ I 
think they have been waiting for this 
to attack us.” A moment later he 
leaned over, and added, huskily: “If 
you come out of this all right, 
Charlie, and I don’t, let them know 
at home, won’t you? and I'll do the 
same by you. Poor Jack! I guess 
it’s all up with him long ago. They 
could not have given him even a 
chance to cry for help,” 
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I clasped Melton’s hand in silence. 
Icould not speak. Then for a 
quarter of an hour, probably, we sat 
there motionless. Suddenly Melton 
lifted his rifle and whispered, sharp- 
ly, “Get ready, they are coming.” 

His practiced ear had caught some 
slight sound. A moment later some- 
thing sparkied an instant in the 
forest — the moon glancing on a 
shield, perhaps—and then, in the 
bright radiance, we saw dim figures. 
moving on the verge of the woods. 
They evidently knew just where we 
were intrenched. 

Allwas quiet for a while. The 
parapet had given them a momentary 
check. Thena dark figure stepped 
from the shadows, and moved slowly 
toward us. My finger was already 
trembling on the trigger when he 
turned back. He was simply trying 
to find out if we were sleeping or 
not. Evidently he believed we were, 
for after a moment’s interval, with 
great quickness out sprang a dozen 
or more powerful savages and dash- 
ed straight upon the parapet. 

We fired together, and at the loud 
report two of the foremost men 
dropped, and the rest, wavering for 
a moment, fled in hopeless confusion 
as the fusillade from our Martini- 
Henrys raked through them. Then 
with a volley of spears that recoiled 
harmlessly from the cliff, and half a 
dozen shots that spattered on the 
parapet, they fell back in ominous 
silence. 

Melton turned his head and looked 
at me. 

“Safe for the present, Charlie. If 
we can stand it till morning, we’ll—” 

He never finished. On the instant, 
with a blood curdling yell, a horde 
of black wretches who had lain in 
ambush behind the forest, poured 
out into the open, and swept up the 
slope in one solid mass, beating their 
spear heads against their shields. 

We poured into their midst a 
steady fire, but the fusillade of bul- 
lets raked through them without the 
least effect, and then, as we still 
knelt before our loopholes, and _be- 
fore we could even rise, they swarm- 
ed over the parapet and fell upon us. 
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I heard a cry from Melton, and then 
a gigantic savage, with his white 
tunic flapping about his legs, leaped 
straight upon me from the verge of 
the wall, and the brazen knobs upon 
his shield smote me on the forehead. 
I grew faint and dizzy. I remem- 
ber the shock as his great body 
crushed me to the earth, and then I 
knew no more. P 
How long I remained thus I can- 
not tell. When I opened my eyes, I 
was lying down beside the ruins of 
the parapet, with my arms strongly 
bound. My head was aching badly. 
All around me stood our captors, 
discussing something of importance, 
to judge from their gestures and the 
animated expression on their faces. 
The moon was high overhead. I 
turned slightly, and over in the cor- 
ner saw Melton, sitting upright and 
with that same calm expression on 
his features. His leg above the 
knee was wrapped ina bloody ban- 
dage. Delighted to see him alive, I 


called him by name ; but as soon as 
I spoke, one of the savages standing 


near shook his spear at me angrily, 
making some unintelligible remark, 
and then I was. roughly seized by 
the collar and dragged to my feet. 

In the bluish glare of the moon 
the bearded faces of our captors 
looked terribly harsh and _ cruel. 
They were all of immense stature, 
clad only in cotton tunics and the 
undressed hides of different animals. 
Their weapons consisted of curved 
scimiters, long shafted spears, little 
round shields of brass, such as all 
these mountain tribes carry, and 
long, odd looking guns of native 
manufacture, for these Pathans 
readily make firearms and gunpow- 
der. It was a strange thing we had 
been taken alive, for they rarely show 
mercy ; and, indeed, as I long after- 
ward heard, these same tribes, dur- 
ing the fight at Chela Crag, ran 
about setting on fire the clothes of 
our wounded. 

I felt sure that we were reserved 
for torture. The looks of hatred 
cast upon us admitted of no other 
construction ; and then, too, we had 
killed half a dozen of their number, 
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and the bodies now lay in a row 
along the cliff, the object of much 
mourning and lamentation. 

Suddenly the scene’ changed. 
Some course of action had been de- 
cided upon. The Pathans strapped 
on their guns and shields, and plac- 
ing a special guard of a dozen men 
about each of us, keeping us far 
apart, they moved along the base of 
the cliff. In front were borne the 
bodies of the dead, carried on rude 
stretchers made of spears and shields. 
My limbs were aching from head to 
foot, but they cruelly hurried me on, 
pricking me with their spear points 
if I loitered. I could not turn around 
to see how Melton fared. 

In this way we traveled along the 
cliff for several miles, and after a 
while the granite walls became low 
and straggly, and the valley narrowed 
as we drew near the mouth of the 
gorge. It was still dark when we 
climbed down a perilously steep path 
to the plain, and soon halted on the 
banks of a narrow river, probably a 
branch of the Indus. 

A cluster of low huts stood near, 
and as it began to grow light, people 
came out of these, offering milk and 
pots of honey to our captors, and 
bearing a dozen or more inflated 
skins. These the savages straddled, 
and paddling with their shields, 
they soon crossed to the other shore. 


- Melton and I, our hands being still 


confined, were ferried over in this 
manner. Twoor three men would 
then take all the skins back again, 
and thus finally all the detachment 
got safely across. 

Shivering in our wet clothes, we 
resumed the march. We crossed a 
couple of low mountain spurs, and 
in less than an hour began to de- 
scend into a great plain. The sun 
was just rising, and as the: banks 
of mist began to float up from the 
ground and roll away, we could see 
blue mountain peaks and purple hills 
towering high in the distance, and 
at their base, nestled among the foot 
hills, lay a fortified town, with 
bastions and buttresses and white 
walls shining splendidly in the 
bright sunlight. 
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I still had some hope of life, for, 
as we crossed the river, I had looked 
at each man carefully, and none of 
them carried Jack’s sword. I was 
sure of this, and it was possible, I 
told myself, that Jack had escaped, 
and perhaps was even now bringing 
us assistance. 

As we crossed the plain, people 
came to meet us from the town— 
men, women and children—and as 
they came up to the solemn group 
in front who bore the dead, they 
broke first into loud cries of mourn- 
ing, and very quickly changed them 
to howls of rage, as they observed 
us being led captive. In fact, our 
guards could barely protect us from 
the violence of the mob. Then, in- 
deed, looking at that sea of ferocious, 
angry faces, I gave myself up for 
lost. 

As we approached the town, the 
way led among scattered houses and 
low barriers built rudely of great 
stones, and soon the massive walls 
of the town itself threw their shadow 
before us. Heralded by a fanfare 
of trumpets, and the loud tocsin that 
almost drowned the angry roar of 
the populace, we marched under the 
great, gloomy gateways, and came 
to a halt in a vast open square. The 
town was apparently not large, and 
the houses were of a mean character, 
and built loosely of timber and bam- 
boo. 
great strength, and I began to think 
this was the stronghold of these 
tribes, and a town of which I had 
heard, called Maidan. 

The people had surrounded us, 
still yelling and hooting like a pack 
of fiends, while an earnest discussion 
seemed to be going on between the 
leaders. Suddenly the cries ceased 
and we were led off across the square 
toward the far end of the town. 

We stopped before a_ circular 
building, constructed, in contrast to 
the other houses, of heavy blocks of 
stone. A massive door, made from 
one solid stone, creaked on _ its 
hinges, and Melton and I were 
roughly thrust inside and the door 
pulled shut. Our arms were still 
confined. We could distinguish noth- 


But the encircling wall was of . 
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ing at first in the gloom and dark- 
ness, but in a moment this passed 
off, and by the feeble light that 
streamed in from a narrow slit inthe 
wall, we saw a man lying on a bundle 
of straw in the corner. Melton looked 
in bewilderment for an instant, and 
then cried joyfully: “It’s Jack! It’s 
Jack !” 

The man rose with a glad cry and 
sprang forward. It was indeed Jack. 
We were delighted to know that he 
had not been killed, and yet to me 
this meeting was a severe shock. I 
had hoped that he had made good 
his escape and would ultimately 
effect our rescue, and now I realized 
for the first time our full peril on 
finding him here in the same plight 
as ourselves. We sat down together 
on the straw, and Jack eagerly re- 
lated his adventures. 

“ After I left you fellows,” he said, 
“TI crept slowly down the hill, keep- 
ing as closely as possible to the path 
by which we came up. It must have 
taken nearly half an hour to reach 
the bottom in the darkness, but I 
finally got to the edge of thestream, 
and just as I was bending over the 
water, I felt a stunning blow on the 
head, and before I could collect my 
senses, I had a gag stuffed in my 
mouth, and my hands were tied. 

“Tt was so dark I could see little 
of my captors, but I supposed they 
were our pursuers of the morning. 
It must have been your gun shot, 
Melton, that got them on our track 
again. Pretty soon about a dozen 
of them started off with me down 
the valley, and I knew then that the 
rest of them were waiting to capture 
you fellows. We got in here about 
two hours ago, and I’ll be hanged if 
they have given me a bite to eat 
yet. My arm seems a little better 
since I took a cold bath in the river 
last night. But what is the matter 
with your leg, Melton? You have it 
wrapped up.” 

“It’s only a scratch,” replied 
Forbes. “A spear grazed me when 
they made the assault.” 

Then we told Jack all about the 
taking of the fortress, and he listened 
intently, stroking his chin from time 
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to time. When we finished he seemed 
lost in thought for a moment, and 
then he said slowly: “Well, I’m 
afraid it’s all up with us. It’s a bad 
enough sign when they make pri- 
soners of us, instead of spearing us 
at once. There is something behind 
all that. But what makes it worse 
is the shooting of their men. Not that 
you did wrong in that, for it was a 
brave defense, and I only wish I had 
been there with you. But these 
are the most cruel and revengeful 
tribes in India, and I’m very much 
afraid they will have our heads up 
over the gate of the town before 
long.” 

“What!” Icried in horror. 

“ Why, yes,” he continued. “Didn’t 
you see that head impaled over the 
gateway when you came in? It 
looked to me like the head of an 
Englishman ; and honestly,” here he 
lowered his voice, “I verily believe it 
was the head of Lieutenant Barry, 
whom these fiends killed near Oghi 
last June. However, we won’t despair 
yet. Something may turn up, after 
all.” And Jack tried to look hope- 
ful. 

It was very evident, though, that 
his view of the matter was the true 
one. Our situation was desperate. 

“Tf I could only talk to these fel- 
lows,” added Jack ; “but they don’t 
know anything about Hindustani. 
I wish I had learned Persian. That is 
the groundwork of the languages all 
these northern tribes speak.” 

In the midst of our conversation 
the door opened, and a native 
brought in-a jug of waterand a plat- 
ter of small, flat cakes. He untied 
our arms and then went out silently. 
We devoured the cakes greedily, for 
fear had not taken away our appetite. 
They seemed to be made of rice, and 
tasted very good. 

The day dragged on slowly, and 
no one came near until toward eve- 
ning. Then we were given another 
dish of cakes, and ieft alone for the 
night. In spite of the cold we rested 
very well, and were still sleeping 
when one of the guards brought in 
our breakfast. We had examined 
our prison thoroughly. Escape was 
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impossible. The roof was far over- 
head, and the slit in the wall was the 
only opening. The door was chained 
on the outside, and seemed to be 
watched over continually by armed 
guards. 

Nothing occurred during that day. 
Even in the town all seemed quiet. 

In this manner four days passed 
away, and we were still unharmed. 
We were beginning to hope that all 
would go well yet, for Jack had sug- 
gested that possibly they intended 
to hold us as hostages for the safety 
of the town, and indeed this ap- 
peared very probable. 

Early on the morning of the fifth 
day, as we still lay sleeping, a loud 
commotion outside woke us_ up. 
People were shouting and running 
to and fro, and we heard arms clash- 
ing. Jack stood uperect close to the 
wall, and, crawling up on his shoul- 
ders, I managed to peep out of the 
embrasure. I could see one corner 
of the square, and here were assem- 
bling crowds of natives apparently 
much excited over something. They 
were all heavily armed. I hastily 
jumped down as the chains rattled 
on the door. It opened slowly, and, 
instead of our usual attendant, bear- 
ing breakfast, in came a swarthy, 
smooth faced fellow, wearing over 
his tunic a soldier’s jacket and hel- 
met, and actually carrying my Mar- 
tini-Henry, while over his back was 
slung my cartridge belt, bristling . 
with loaded shells. 

“‘Soona, Feringhi, soona,” * he said, 
fiercely, in Hindustani, which was 
the extent to which Melton’s and my 
knowledge of the language went. 

At the familiar sound Jack’s eyes 
sparkled, and he eagerly put several 
questions to the man. Melton and I 
watched them with breathless in- 
terest. The fellow listened intently 
for an instant, and then his dark 
features lit up with an expression 
that I can never forget. It was the 
face of a fiend, and he fairly ground 
his white teeth as he burst out into a 
torrent of Hindustani. He hissed 
out each word, rolling his eyes 


mR Pay attention, you dogs of English, pay 
attention.” 
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fiercely, and all the time making 
strange gestures with one hand, 
while with the other he pointed out 
toward the town. As he proceeded, 
Jack’s face changed, and I saw an ex- 
pression there that I had never seen 
on it before. 

At first I thought the man had 
been dispatched to put anend to us 
by shooting. Then Jack turned 
around, “It’s all up now,” he said, 
and his voice, though a little husky, 
was firm and resolute. “ This fel- 
low here has come to tell us terrible 
news. He says this is Maidan, the 
stronghold of the tribes, as I thought. 
Katkai fell on the morning of the ad- 
vance, and Chela Crag was taken 
yesterday. All the fugitives from 
those places have arrived here, and 
even now he says the fourth column 
is fording the branch of the Indus, 
and the natives dwelling along the 
way are fleeing before them. In an 
hour they willreachthetown. They 


are bringing a battery of artillery, 
and will proceed to blow the whole 


place up. 

“And now, brace _ yourselves, 
boys ;” and Jack’s voice trembled. 
“Under this prison is a mine filled 
with powder. On the advance of 
the British the natives will make a 
brief defense, and then abandon the 
town, first binding our hands and 
feet and setting on fire the fuse to 
the mine. We shall be left here, 
- like rats in a trap, to be blown to 
atoms.” 

Our situation was indeed a terri- 
ble one. As Jack told us of it, 
the native watched him with a fiend- 
ish expression of joy, and then made 
some insulting remark, I imagine, 
for Jack’s face wore a terrible ex- 
pression as he wheeled around. We 
looked on in horror stricken amaze- 
ment. 

I saw a strange look suddenly 
appear on Jack’s features—a look of 
satisfaction and cunning which I did 
not at once understand. Then, like 
a flash, he raised his arm and 
pointed to the window, uttering a 
loud cry as he did so. The native, 
thrown off his guard, turned his head, 
and in that brief instant Jack leaped 


at him like a tiger, and clutching his 
throat bore him to the floor, crying 
out at the same time to us to lend 
assistance. 

We threw ourselves eagerly upon 
the fellow, and in a brief space of 
time, in spite of his furious struggles, 
had him gagged and lying in the 
corner, bound hand and foot with 
the same bandages that had previous- 
ly confined our own arms. It was a 
clever bit of strategy and we each 
regarded our prisoner witha grim sort 
of satisfaction. Jack hastily searched 
him and found a loaded revolver in 
one of his pockets, evidently plun- 
dered from some British officer: 
This was handed to me, Jack took 
possession of the rifle and shells, and 
Melton appropriated the fellow’s 
sword. 

“ Now then,” said Jack, examining 
the rifle to test its condition, “we 
have a chance—one feeble chance— 
for life. Shall we take it or not? 
When they come to look for this dog 
here, we can force our way out; but 
the chances are ninety nine in a 
hundred we shall be cut to pieces 
before we have gone ten steps. But 
then, on the other hand, while we 
may defend this place against entry, 
we shall only be blown up in the 
end. We cannot escape from it. 
What shall we do? Decide quickly.” 

“ Take the chances,” I cried ; “any- 
thing but being blown up!” 

“I’m with you, Charlie,” said 
Melton. “ We'll give a good account 
of ourselves before we go down.” 

Jack smiled grimly. 

“You have chosen well,” he said, 
briefly. 

In the meantime the commotion 
outside had subsided and all seemed 
quiet. Strange to say, no one came 
near our prison, though for more 
than an hour we sat before the door, 
ready to make a dash for life. It 
was a solemn time and a silent time, 
too; for each of us was busy with 
his own thoughts, and what those 
were may be imagined, for I don’t 
think we really expected to come 
out of it alive, though each of us 
was determined to sell his life as 
possible. Our meditations were 
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suddenly rudely broken by a sound 
that made our hearts leap. In the 
distance we heard the rattle of 
musketry, mingled with heavier fir- 
ing, and then, close at hand, came a 
fearful report, a great concussion, 
and we knew a Shell had burst in 
the town. 

Of a sudden an uproar arose out- 
side. We heard hurrying steps and 
angry shouts. I quickly climbed on 
Melton’s back and looked through 
the opening. Men, women and 
children were hastening from every 
direction toward the rear gate of the 
town, bearing in their mad flight 
household articles of all kinds, cloth- 
ing, provisions and babies in arms. 
Even as I looked, loath to turn my 
eyes away, a Shell plumped down in 
a corner of the square, tearing a 
great hole in theearth and scattering 
its jagged fragments through the 
crowd. 

Jack in desperation pulled me 
down. 

“What madness!” he cried, “when 
the door may be opened at any in- 
stant!” And then he added, de- 
spairingly: ‘They must have for- 
gotten us, and even now the fuse to 
the mine may be fired ;” and up and 
down the narrow room he strode, 
raging at his helplessness. 

He was very evidently right. The 
noise had already subsided, and we 
heard only occasional shouts, while 
the shells were beginning to fall 
thickly and the rattle of musketry 
was becoming continuous and draw- 
ing closer. Several times came a 
hasty clatter of feet as a group rushed 
past. The British were driving the 
enemy back through the town. 

Suddenly we observed that our 
prisoner was shaking his head fierce- 
ly, asthough he wanted to attract 
our attention. Jack rushed over to 
him and jerked the gag from his 
mouth. As soon as he had done this 
the fellow began to talk loudly, roll- 
ing his eyes in fear. 

Jack jumped up and wrung his 
hands. “He says the mine must be 
fired by this time!” hecried. “ We’re 
lost. Nothing can save us!” 

At this instant we heard more 
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shouts, a rushing of feet, and three 
or four shells burst in rapid suc- 
cession. We rushed to the door, 
shouting loudly, and beat against the 
solid stone. Allin vain! Our cries. 
only reached the massive walls, and 
the echoes rang horribly in our 
ears. 

The shells were falling thickly 
now, apparently bursting all around 
us, while the thunder of artillery was 
tremendous. All hope was gone. 
Under our feet the fuse was burn- 
ing its way to the powder. Another 
moment, and our bodies would be 
blown high in the air. The thought 
was maddening. 

Again we shouted in a frenzy. We 
dashed ourselves against the walls. 
We poured shot after shot through 
the embrasure, until the room was. 
dense with smoke. : 

My brain was reeling. I was blind, 
staggering ; then, just as my senses 
were departing, there was a fearful 
explosion. The earth trembled, and 
out of the confusion and the smoke 
Iheard Jack crying, loudly: “A shell 
has loosened the walls! We're 
saved! We’re saved!” 

To me it was like coming back to 
life again. I thought the mine had 
blown up, and vaguely wondered 
why I was not flying through the 
air. 

With a strong effort I collected my 
senses and staggered forward. In 
one corner the light was shining 
through the shattered blocks of stone. 
They were displaced, and gaped 
apart in great cracks. We fairly 
hurled ourselves against them. Made: 
mad with hope, we tore our finger 
nails, we bruised our arms, shoving 
with almost superhuman strength, 
until, with a great crash and a cloud 
of dust, one massive block dropped 
from its place to the ground. Blind- 
ed by the sudden glare of the light, 
we crept through, almost tearing 
our clothes from our backs in our 
frantic haste. 

Melton and I stood in the open 
air. Jack was missing. Could he 
have fainted, we wondered? But 
as we shouted out his name he ap- 
peared at the opening, black with 
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powder smoke, bleeding from a 
dozen places, and dragging behind 
him the almost unconscious body of 
our prisoner. 

“T hated to leave him there to die,” 
he gasped. 

A shell burst in front of us, One 
struck close in the rear, and on all 
sides were ruined houses and shat- 
tered walls. 

“Quick! quick! To the gate!” 
cried Jack. “Get ready to wave 
your helmet, Charlie!” 

Taking advantage of the confusion, 
our prisoner, whose bonds Jack had 
cut, darted off and disappeared 
among the ruins. 

“Let him go,” said Jack. “Come 
on now, quick, and look out for the 
shells.” . 

We dashed across the square, 
straight toward the great gates, 
which tottered wide on their hinges. 
Shells flew overhead with a great 
hissing. Stray bullets pattered 
around us, and the din of musketry 
Was as incessant as ever. What 
could it mean? Were some of the 
enemy still between us and our 
brave soldiers? Closer and closer 
we came to the gates, and then, as 
the opening yawned before us, and we 
caught a brief glimpse of white 
heimets and glittering pieces of 
artillery, straight between the great 
carved pillars swept in wild con- 
fusion the defenders of the town, the 
remnant of that savage horde that 
had gone outside the walls to check 
the advance of the British. 

A hundred muzzles were pouring 
‘a deadly fire. into their rear, men 
were falling thickly in the gateway, 
and, hopeless of making a final de- 
fense within the town, they would 
have rushed out through the rear 
‘gates, and fled to the mountains. 
But at this fateful moment they 
sighted us. 

Twenty yards from the gateway, 
stood a circular building like a tower, 
rising some feet beyond the tops of 
the walls, and provided with narrow 
loopholes—evidently a watch tower 
for the town sentinels. The upper 
stories of this building had been 
badly shattered by the falling shells, 
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and the doorway was almost choked 
up by a mass of stones and mortar. 
It was the only refuge, and without 
hesitation we plunged into the dark 
entrance as half a dozen spears fell 
around us, and a stray bullet raised 
a cloud of mortar dust. 

The lower floor was entered only 
by the doorway. Not a window 
pierced the wall. Atrap door led to 
the upper apartment, but the ladder 
lay in fragments upon the floor, shat- 
tered by falling stones from above. 
To defend the entrance was now our 
only and last hope, and quick as a 
flash we wheeled round before the 
doorway. 

With a wild cry, a huge savage 
darkened the entrance, brandishing 
a spear. Before he could shout a 
second time Jack’s Martini-Henry 
spoke, and he plunged all in a heap 
on the rubbish pile, convulsively bit- 
ing at the stones. The second one 
fell before my revolver, sprawling 
half way across the doorway, and 
then Jack fired half a dozen times 
in rapid succession, while, as we 
leaped aside, a volley of answering 
shots rebounded from the rear wall. 

The smoke rose slowly, and as it 
lifted in curling wreaths above the 
entrance, a furious rush was made. 
The foremost men fell at Jack’s fire, 
but the pressure from behind drove 
the rest on overthe prostrate bodies. 
“Crack! Crack!” went Jack's rifle,and 
at every shot down went a man. I 
shot one fellow three feet within the 
doorway, and another fell under Mel- 
ton’s sword. The entrance was piled 
high with bodies, but as fast as they 
fell fresh men took their places, and 
rushed on more furiously than ever. 

Step by step we were driven back. 
In desperation Jack clubbed his rifle 
and swept clear the space in front of 
him. Melton was keeping at bay 
half a dozen fellows, and as I looked, 
a spear entered his side, and witha 
loud cry he fell backward. A mo- 
ment more and all would be over. 
“Fight to the last,” I heard Jack 
cry, as he wiped the blood from his 
face, and then with a loud shout they 
came on again. 


But even as Jack held his rifle high 























over his head, and just as I, being de- 
fenseless, was closing my eyes, a 
fusillade of musketry rent the air. 
We heard a storm of cheers, and a 
fearful uproar arose outside. Our 
foes hesitated, wavered, and then as 
Jack reversed his rifle and shot the 
foremost man, they turned in panic 
and hurled themselves through the 
entrance. The smoke lifted, and in 
the bright sunlight we saw advancing 
through the gateway, with heavy 
tread, an infantry column, and as 
they swept into the square with 
lowered bayonets, the Pathans fled 
in hopeless rout and confusion. 

We were saved. The shock of the 
good news actually made us weak 
and faint. We tenderly took Melton 
in our arms, and as we staggered out 
into the open air, bloody, powder 
stained, and with garments hanging 
in tatters, cheer after cheer went up 
and we were surrounded by the ea- 
ger, sympathizing crowd, who had 
long since given us up for lost. 

Little remains to be told. The 
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mine had actually been fired, and 
even while we stood there, rejoicing 
over our escape, our recent prison 
house was blown high in the air, 
luckily without injuring any one. 
The town was then set on fire ina 
dozen places, and the enemy driven 
far back into the fastnesses of the 
mountains. The fall of Maidan was. 
the crowning point of the campaign, 
and the expedition soon marched 
out of the Black Mountain region. 

Poor Melton was badly wounded, 
but after a severe struggle came out 
all right, and eventually went back to 
his journalistic duties at Allahabad. 
Jack and I got a six months’ fur- 
lough and went home. 

We shall rejoin our regiment again 
very shortly, but I for one have no 
desire to enter on any more Black 
Mountain expeditions, at least until 
my nervous system has recuperated, 
and even the warlike and intrepid 
Jack Chetwynd does not yearn to re- 
new his acquaintance with the Path- 
ans of the Punjaub, 
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’T1s Christmas-tide; in robes of blue 


And dainty laces neat and new, 
With fringéd lids o’er laughing eyes 
Whose softness rivals summer skies, 


Proud as a queen struts saucy Sue. 


I sit and muse, and fancy too 


Perhaps tradition hath it true, 
That Cupid lad lurks in disguise 


At Christmas-tide. 





She dropped her fan—-shrewd maid, she knew 
The mistletoe was well in view! 

And as her red cheeks feign surprise 

My poor heart leapeth waywardwise. 
I'll take the hint—pray, wouldn't you 

At Christmas-tide ? 






Jean Lakue Burnett. 

























THE ADONIS OF BEETLE CRAG. 
By Matthew White, /r., 


Author of ‘‘ Allan Kane’s Friend,” “*An Accidental Romance,” Etc. 


‘THE house stood on the very edge 
of the bluff. “Just as if Gran’- 
ther Wren was homesick for Eng- 
land and wanted to settle down in 
his new home as close to it as he 
‘could get.” 

This is the way the present Mrs. 
Wren used to speak of the place, and 
she would shiver as she recalled the 
whistling of the east winds under the 
eaves. They blew straight off the 
sea, and the old house rocked on its 
foundations every winter. 

But this very proximity to the 
“jumping off place,” as Jed called it, 
was the means of very materially im- 
proving the fortunes of the family. 
And it all came about from Sue Dela- 
field wanting a drink of water while 
taking a drive with her friend Ruth 
Van Auken. 

The Van Aukens were spending 
the summer at Rockboro Beach, 
some five miles below Beetle Crag, 
which at that time had no such high 
sounding name. It was known 
simply as Wren’s. Why Rockboro 
Beach should ever have become as 
popular as it was, Ruth could not 
conceive.. It was flat, sandy and 
almost treeless. To be sure the 
hotel was big and well kept, and 
then there were lots of pleasant peo- 
ple to be met there. That was just 
it. Come to sift it down, it was the 
people who were the real attraction. 

“And the idea of two or three 
hundred of us New Yorkers and 
Bostonians coming clear up to the 
Maine coast merely for the pleasure 
of one another’s company !” 

This was the remark Ruth Van 
Auken made to Miss Delafield in the 
course of the drive already referred 


to. And Sue had replied by saying 
that that might all be very true, but 
that at that particular moment she 
was glad the hotel was no nearer 
New York than Rockboro, for she 
was exceedingly thirsty. 

“Then you want me to turn around 
and go back ?” said Ruth, pulling in 
on the reins. But before Sue could 
reply, she loosened them again and 
chirruped to the pony. “I’ve thought 
of something better than that,” she 
wenton. “See that house up there? 
The road that branches off here to 
the right leads straight to it. I’ll drive 
you over there and ask them to give 
us a drink. Then you won’t have so 
long to wait. Besides, they may 
give us each a glass of milk.” 

Ruth added this last with the 
indrawing of the breath that a street 
urchin might employ in referring to 
the possibility of a man for whom he 
was Carrying a valise rewarding him 
with a quarter instead of a dime. 

“You'll ask first, will you, Ruth ?” 

Sue drew her purse out of one of 
the pockets of her jacket. 

“Yes, I'll ask for the water,” was 
the reply, “so you might as well put 
back your money. I don’t believe 
they’d like it if we offered to pay. 
Look, what a lovely view of the 
ocean from here! And listen to 
those breakers! There can’t be any 
beach. We must tie Frank and take 
a look over.” 

Frank was very deliberate in his 
advance to the top of the hill, so the 
occupants of the buckboard had 
plenty of time to take in the appear- 
ance of the house from a closer view 
point. It was built somewhat in the 


colonial style, and coveréd a good 


















deal of ground. On the other hand 
it seemed to be but a story and a half 
in height. Evidently the front and 
back doors were both on the same 
side, and presumably there were none 
at all on the ocean outlook. 

“Tt must seem just as if one was in 
a ship at sea with only portholes to 
look out at,” exclaimed Ruth. “Oh, 
I must think of some excuse to go 
inside. Which door shall we stop 
at ?” 

Both were half doors, and the up- 
per part of the further one, evidently 
leading into the kitchen, was open. 
The lane ran straight past both of 
of them, and Ruth decided to drive on 
to the second. She halted directly 
in front of it, and passing the lines 
to Sue, stepped out and rapped on 
one of the white panels. 

There was no response. A rooster 
crowed in the barnyard, from which 
also came the sound of an axe split- 
ting wood. All about the house it- 
self was as quiet as calm mid ocean; 
there was only the thunder of the 
breakers against the base of the cliff. 

Ruth drew off one of her driving 
gloves, and with her bare knuckles 
rapped more loudly. Still no an- 
swer, but there was a cessation in the 
regular strokes of the axe, and the 
next minute Sue called “ Ruth!” 

Miss Van Auken turned quickly 
and saw some one coming from the 
direction of the barnyard, an axe 
over his shoulder. 

He was a young man, apparently 
not much over twenty. He wore a 
pair of corduroy trousers, tucked in- 
to his boots. A belt fastened this at 
his waist, so there were no suspenders 
crossed over the dark blue flannel 
shirt. A slouch cap of velveteen was 
perched on the back of his head, re- 
vealing a great mass of the purest 
golden hair Ruth had ever seen on a 
man. A small mustache of the same 
color reminded her of one her friend 
Captain Thornwell was so proud of. 
But the captain could not boast of 
the straight Grecian nose, nor the 
clear, health tinted complexion of 
this rustic Adonis, who had left his 
wood chopping to ascertain the cause 
of the rapping. 
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He looked from one to the other of 
the girls inquiringly, then dropped 
his axe on the grass and walked up 
to Ruth, cap in hand. His eyes 
were fastened not on her face, but on 
the cravat and scarf pin she wore, 
setting off the masculine shirt and 
collar which went with her tailor 
made suit. 

“There seems to be nobody at 
home,” she said, wondering whether 
he was the man of all work or the 
son of the house. Inthese rural dis- 
tricts she knew it was not safe to 
jump at conclusions in matters of 
this sort, 

“No, they’ve all gone down to 
Rockboro, shopping. Can I did 
you want to see mother ?” 

The fellow was evidently not alto- 
gether at his ease, talking with this 
young lady who wore such strange 
garments. 

“Oh no, we only stopped to ask 
for a drink,” and Ruth turned. her 
eyes toward the well sweep. Then 
she added: “How prettily your 
house is situated ! You must havea 
fine view from the ocean front.” 

The young man had started inside 
fora glass; now he halted in the 
doorway to say: “ Wouldn’t you like 
tocomeinandlookatit? I'll tie your 
horse for you.” 

“Oh, thank you so much. We 
would above all things,” and as Ruth 
turned toward her companion she 
clapped her hands softly together. 

Sue alighted and the stranger led 
Frank a little further on to the tie 
post. While he was thus engaged 
Miss Delafield joined her friend with 
the whispered exclamation: “ Isn’t he 
handsome?” 

Ruth nodded, and then the sub- 
ject of the whisper came up. 

“But you will want your drink 
first,” he said, as he started to lead 
the way into the house. “If you’d 
came five minutes later I could give 
you some fresh milk. Or perhaps 
you don’t like it warm?” 

Ruth and Sue exchanged a quick 
glance at the “had came”; then the 
latter rejoined: “Oh, I just dote on 
warm milk, fresh from the cow. I 
haven’t had any since I was a child.” 
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“Tf you don’t mind waiting a few 
minutes I’m going to take the pail 
right out.” Now that the young man 
was put ina position where he could 
render a service, he seemed more at 
his ease. 

“Tf you will let us see you milk 
we will wait, with many thanks,” re- 
sponded Ruth. “I’ve never seen a 
cow milked in all my life. Oh, isn’t 
this lovely ?” 

The last was added in reference to 
the view from the front windows, 
which was indeed superb. The 
house itself was as neat as the tra- 
ditional pin, with three bedrooms on 
the ground floor. 

“There must be a large family of 
you,” Sue remarked. 

“No, only four—father, mother, 
Phoebe and me. You see Gran’ther 
Wren built the house—he had eleven 
children. They’re all dead but father, 
He was the youngest.” 

They had returned to the kitchen, 
whence young Wren took the shining 
milk pail from a shelf in the pantry. 

“*Tain’t over nice out in the barn- 
yard,” he said, as they all walked 
down the lane together. 

“Oh, we've got nothing on to 
hurt,” rejoined Sue, beginning to 
draw off her gloves as though she 
expected nothing less than a fence to 
climb. , 

But the farmer lad need not have 
apologized. Everything was in good 
order, the barns had recently been 
painted, and there were no heaps and 
piles of castaway articles scattered 
about the yard. 

There were two cows, who had 
already come up to the bars of the 
pasture. The girls had heard their 
gentle lowing from the house. 

“Tl milk Floss right here,” Jed 
suggested. “That will be nicer for 
you than to gointhe barn. Besides, 
you can have the bars between you.” 
He smiled, and Ruth noted how 


white and even his teeth were. 

They both disclaimed any sense of 
fear, but nevertheiess were quite 
content to remain on the barn side of 
the fence until Sue conceived the 
desire to try and do some milking on 
her own account. 
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“Oh, you can’t, Sue,” Ruth ob- 
jected. 

“T know I can’t now, and that’s: 
why I want to learn. It looks just 
as easy. And think how much nicer 
that milk will taste if I can realize 
that I drew some of it myself !” 

So the accommodating young man 
let down two of the bars and the am- 
bitious Miss Delafield transferred 
herself to the other side. She 
couldn’t get a single drop of milk, 
but they had a good deal of fun out 
of her efforts, and when at last she- 
gave it up all three felt much better 
acquainted than if the feat had never 
been attempted. 

A glass had been brought along, 
and both girls drank deeply of the 
warm draught, which Ruth declared 
was very imprudent, but which, she 
added, she wouldn’t have missed for 
the world. 

“Weare very much obliged to you 
indeed,” she told young Wren when 
Sue had rejoined her. ‘Iam sure 
we shall both remember this little ex- 
perience with a great deal of pleas- 
ure.” 

“You are very welcome,” returned 
the other, a slightly deeper color com- 
ing into his cheek. ‘“‘Let me get 
your horse,” and in spite of their 
protest at his leaving his task, he 
vaulted lightly over the bars, and 
running ahead of them across the: 
yard, had Frank unfastened and 
turned around by the time they 
reached the buckboard. He stood 
with his cap in his hand, watching: 
them as they drove off down the lane. 
Ruth looked back once to catch a 
farewell glimpse of the quaint old 
house. But when she caught his 
eye she quickly transferred her at- 
tention to the horse again, while the 
reddish tinge that her cheeks always. 
wore, deepened slightly. 

““ Haven’t we had a charming little 
adventure ?” observed Sue, her eyes 
dancing as she pictured mentally the: 
exclamations that would greet her 
account of it at the hotel. 

“And we got the milk after all,” 
added Ruth. 

““Wasn’t he a handsome fellow ?” 
went on Sue. “But didn’t it make. 


’ 











you creep all over when he said ‘had 
came’ ?” 

“Yes, but that was the only seri- 
ous mistake I heard him make. He 
was really very polite for one- who 
must have had a backwoods bring- 
ing up.” 

“Backwoods, indeed! I think he’d 
flash a little fire out of those fine 
eyes if he heard that.” 

“Oh, never mind the man,” broke 
in Ruth. “I am thinking about that 
house. Wouldn’t it make a splendid 
place to stay if we could only induce 
them to take boarders ?” 

“ Ruth Van Auken! What an out- 
landish idea !” 

“YT don’t see why. The house is 
-too big for the family, and I’m sure 
they can’t make very much off their 
farm. Half of it must be rock. And 
so they might as well make the rock 
yield them some return, Let them 
call it Beetle Crag Cottage—did you 
notice how the cliff hung over the 
sea like the beetling brow of a giant? 
I’m going to talk it up with mother 
this very night. Get a nice party to 
go there, and it would be ever so 
much pleasanter than this great 
barracks of a hotel.” 

And Ruth proceeded to talk it up 
that very evening. At first Mrs. Van 
Auken declared that the notion was 
a wild one. But when she came to 
hear a description of the generous 
sized bedrooms, and the great 
four poster beds, she became more 
interested, and the next time she and 
Ruth drove to the village they made 
some inquiries about the Wrens. 

“Hard working people as ever 
was,” reported Jason Comfort, the 
drug store man, “but they can’t 
never get very fore handed with that 
‘ere rock ribbed farm o’ theirn.” 

Emboldened by the possession of 
this knowledge, and of another scrap 
they had picked up, the mother and 
daughter next drove out to the 
Wrens’. The “other scrap” was the 


announcement that Phoebe Wren did 
some dressmaking of a simple kind. 
Ruth found that she wanted an over- 
skirt ripped apart ready for cleaning 
when they returned to town, and 
with this excuse for coming she pre- 
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sented herself once more at the farm 
house on the bluff. 

They saw both mother and 
daughter this time—pleasant people, 
both of them, the latter evidently 
older than her brother. When Ruth 
mentioned having been there before, 
“Oh yes,” Phoebe exclaimed. “Jed 
told us about it.” 

Mrs. Van Auken was as much 
pleased with the house as Ruth had 
been, and so gradually the matter 
was broached, and after a month of 
consideration, the Wrens decided 
that they would receive the Van 
Aukens and the Delafields the follow- 
ing season. 

Jed was the only one of the family 
who opposed the plan, but as he 
could give no reason for the stand he 
took his objections were overruled. 


II. 


YEAR had rolled round, and 
now the summer boarders at 
Beetle Crag were on the eve of re- 
turning to their city homes. The 
experiment that the Wrens had been 
induced to undertake had been most 
successful in its outcome. Already 
an addition to the house was planned, 
to be ready by another season. 

And Jed had been a chief factor in 
making the home a pleasant one for 
the new comers. Finding that he 
could not prevent their intruding in- _ 
to the household, he had evidently 
made up his mind to contribute his 
full share to their entertainment 
while there, and nobly did he acquit 
himself. He put springs on one of 
the farm wagons, and on moonlight 
nights drove out gay parties for 
straw rides. Then he was guide to 
any who wished to explore the coast, 
and captain when a sail on the ocean 
was wanted. And through it all he 
never once lost the respectful atti- 
tude toward the young ladies he had 
maintained from that first day when 
they had watched him milk the cow. 
And this in spite of the fact that they, 
insensibly falling into the custom of 
the family, began calling him “Jed,” 
after the first month. He still made 
a few slips in his grammar, but Sue 
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graciously overlooked these and 
wrote of him enthusiastically to her 
friends as “the Adonis of Beetle 
Crag.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wren seemed to have 
been absorbed by theirchildren. All 
the energy and vim of the household 
management manifested itself 
through them. 

Phoebe was a smart woman in her 
way, not by any means as_ good 
looking as her brother. The city 
girls found her a very pleasant com- 
panion. Itwas through her that they 
became interested in the church the 
Wrens attended in the village. The 
congregation was a struggling one 
and the building sadly in need of re- 
pair. 

“Let’s do something for them, 
Ruth, and amuse ourselves at the 
same time,” Sue proposed one day 
toward the close of the season. “Can’t 
we get up some tableaux or some- 
thing of the sort ?” 

“We might have the Sleeping 
3eauty with Jed for the Prince,” re- 
joined Ruth musingly. “I'd like to 


see him in fine array for once.” 


“So should I,”cried Sue. “Let’s do 
it. I can get the Cathering girls 
down at the hotel to help us, and we 
can give the affair in the lecture 
room and charge a dollar a ticket. 
We could get nearly all the hotel peo- 
ple to come, I feel sure.” 

“Captain Thornwell will be up 
here next week, you know,” respond- 
ed Ruth. “ He might stage manage 
the affair for us. He’s had lots of 
experience.” 

And thus was conceived the scheme 
that was to cause Jed Wren many a 
day of disquiet. Phoebe was taken 
into council and arrangements were 
made for the entertainment to come 
off in ten days. A programme was 
hastily decided on, and Ruth wrote 
to her friend Captain Thornwell, ask- 
ing him to go to Horner’s and get 
the costumes they needed. 

Jed looked dumfounded when he 
was called into the sitting room one 
morning and asked to stand up while 
his sister took his measure. Ruth 
and Sue were both present, each with 
twinkling eyes. Jed looked at them 


and then began to blush, while an 
unwonted cloud settled on his brow. 
He thought they might have object- 
ed to his style of dressing, and were 
about to make him a present of a 
suit of clothes. Ruth’s quick wo- 
manly intuition told her this and 
she hastened to explain. 

“We want you to help uS in our 
entertainment, Jed,” she said. “I 
want your size to send to New York 
for a prince’s costume.” 

“A prince’s costume for me!” 

Jed looked from one to the other 
of the girls in utter stupefaction. 

“Ves,” chimed in Sue, “ you know 
the old story of the Sleeping Beauty 
who cannot wake until the right 
prince comes along and looks at her? 
Well, Miss Van Auken here is to be 
the princess and you’re to be the 
prince.” 

“But—but I don’t know anything 
about such things,” Jed objected. 
“T’d only make a fool of myself—and 
you too,” he added with a glance at 
Ruth. 

“Of course you won't,” rejoined 
the latter. ‘ You won’t have to do 
anything but stand still and keep 
from laughing. And that ought to 
be easy for you. You never laugh 
very much, you know, Jed.” 

He laughed now and then grew 
suddenly sober, as, while his sister 
took his measure, with Sue to note 
it down, Ruth described how she 
would be lying on the couch, while 
he must kneel by her side, holding 
her hand, as he looked steadily 
down into her face. 

“Oh, you'll do it splendidly if you 
only look as serious as you do at this 
minute,” she said. ‘We'll have a 
rehearsal tonight.” 

Jed was serious looking all day. 
Pheebe chaffingly told him that he was 
getting his countenance in training. 
That evening he put on his Sunday 
suit—the long frock coat and 
trousers of an atrocious plaid he had 
bought in Bangor. The girls liked 
him so much better in his every day 
clothes. But now they consoled 
themselves with the anticipation of 
what he would look like as the 
prince. 
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He spent twenty minutes over his 
finger nails. 

“She said I must hold her hand,” 
he reflected. “I wonder why it was 
her and not the other one.” 

He gave a little shiver, then mut- 
tered, “Derned fool!” under his 
breath. But he kept on with the 
polishing of his nails. He had once 
seen Sue perform this operation for 
her friend. 

The rehearsal was a great success, 
except for the fact that Ruth would 
keep her eyes open to watch how Jed 
did his part. Hewas a little awk- 
ward at first, but soon learned to 
throw more life into his attitudes. 
The girls praised him unstintedly, 
and, he, poor fellow, did not sleep 
well that night. 

The day of the performance, Cap- 
tain Thornwell, and the costumes 
arrived together, and Jed had a bad 
quarter of an hour when he drove 
that gentleman and Ruth—who had 
gone down to meet him—up from 
the station. They seemed to be able 
to talk so easily to each other; he 


wondered why they had not decided 


to make Thornwell the prince. Jed 
had been introduced as “ Mr. Wren,” 
but Thornwell had not put out his 
hand. 

“T wonder if he knows I am to be 
the prince,” Jed thought. 

That night’s dinner was only an 
apology for a formal meal at the 
Crag. Everything would be in con- 
fusion until the performers were got 
off. 

There was to be a hop at the hotel 
at the conclusion of the affair. Those 
who took part were to go in costume, 
and Jed was as much excited over 
this anticipation as he was about the 
tableau. He had sometimes looked 
in at thelong windows on the gay 
scenes that were enacted in the danc- 
ing hall at the Beach House. Now 
he was to bea part of them. Ruth 
and Sue had taught him one or two 
of the new dances. He had done a 
little practicing of the steps on his 
way across the barnyard that even- 
ing with the milk; and in con- 
sequence left a zigzag white trail 
behind him. He knew he should 


look back upon this night for months 
afterward. He tried to heighten his 
enjoyment by forecasting this and 
then realizing that he had it yet to 
live. 

It was arranged that the hotel bus 
should take them down_to the hall. 
It seemed strange to Jed not to be 
driving himself. Ruth, Sue, and 
Captain Thornwell kept up a lively 
chattering above the rumble of the 
wheels. Sue was beside him, his cos- 
tume carefully done up in a bundle 
on her lap. Mr. and Mrs. Wren, ap- 
parently dazed at the whole pro- 
ceeding, sat silent in the further end. 

Jed dressed in the minister’s study, 
while the ladies had the infant class 
room. Captain Thornwell helped 
him on with his suit, and then turn- 
ed him over to his sister to be finish- 
ed off. Ruth rouged him with her 
own hands, while Sue stood by, un- 
restrainedly commenting on how 
handsome he looked. Thornwell 
was attending to some of the scenic 
effects during this operation. Com- 
ing suddenly upon the group, he took 
the cloth from Ruth’s hand and 
said sharply: “ There is no necessity 
of your doing this. I will attend to 
1." 

Then he frowned as a_ second 
glance showed him that the work 
was done. 

A little later, while Sue and Jed 
were standing “ inthe wings ” watch- 
ing a broom drill, he whispered to 
her: “Is Miss Van Auken engaged 
to Captain Thornwell?” 

“Of course not,” she replied. 
“They’re very old friends, that’s all.” 

The “Sleeping Beauty” was the 
next number on the programme. 
Thornwell placed the group, and as 
he stepped to one side to pull the cur- 
tains, he leaned down to whisper in 
Jed’s ear, “Don’t look like such a 
confounded simpering idiot.” 

The blood surged to the farm boy’s 
cheek, utterly putting to rout the 
rouge that occupied the ground. For 
one instant he was determined to 
rise up and strike the “ city dude” to 
the floor. Then a pressure on the 
hand that held his caused him to 
look up and see that Ruth must 
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have heard. She had opened her 
eyes and was looking at him witha 
reassuring smile in them. 

“You are doing splendidly,’ 
whispered. 

Then the curtains were drawn 
aside and the building shook with 
the applause that greeted the most 
beautiful stage picture of the even- 
ing. Jed’s costume was of white and 
blue, Ruth’s of pure white, while a 
background of white and gold had 
been skillfully arranged. 

“Tt was a perfect dream of loveli- 
ness!” exclaimed Sue, rushing on 
the stage the moment the curtains 
were drawn to give a hand each to 
the prince and the princess. 

The adjournment to the hotel was 
made soon afterwards. 

“You will dance first with me, 
won't you?” asked Jed, as he gave 
Ruth his hand to assist her from the 
omnibus, 

“Of course, and as much oftener 
as you like.” 

Ruth was in gayer mood than he 
had ever seen her. Indeed, she 
scarcely knew herself. She was 
passionately fond of acting in any 
form, and it seemed to her tonight 
as if she were intoxicated by the art 
she loved. Jed, who looked so hand- 
some in his resplendent costume, was, 
for the time being, no longer the 
farmer’s son who milked the cows 
and dug the potatoes. He was the 
character come to life, out of the old 
fairy tale, and the touch of his hand 
seemed like contact with magic be- 
ings. 

And Jed! He never knew that he 
possessed such capacity for happiness. 
He used to think, when in the fall he 
was able to get a day from his work 
and go off with his gun and his dog 
into the wovds—he used to think 
then that he could find nothing else 
to give him so much pleasure. But 
now, with the band playing dream- 
like waltzes and his arm about Ruth’s 
waist, her eyes with always a smile 
in them, looking up now and then in- 
to his, he felt that there was such a 
thing as Paradise on earth. 

At the conclusion of that first 
dance, as they were promenading, 


’ 


she 
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Thornwell came up to her, quite ig- 
noring Jed. 

“They are going to have a Sara- 
toga next,” he said, offering his arm. 
“May I have the pleasure ?” 

“Oh, the square dance I must cer- 
tainly give to the prince whose 
magic touch awakened me,” she 
laughingly responded. “The next 
shall be yours, captain.” 

“As you please,” replied Thorn- 
well, and he strode off without a 
smile. 

There were two sets, made up 
entirely, so far as the ladies were 
concerned, of those in costume, and 
a pretty sight it was, but Jed and 
Ruth were easily the most attractive 
couple in the room. Supper was 
announced immediately on _ the 
conclusion of this dance, and Jed 
waited on his princess with all the 
dexterity of a city gallant. Only 
when he said “I come near slipping 
as I crossed the floor,” and “it’s 
terrible hot,” Ruth winced and 
dropped one time her fan, and at 
another her handkerchief, so that 
he should stoop and not see how she 
blushed for him. 

But these were slips soon forgotten 
when she recalled that her enjoy- 
ment was for the present moment 
only. In two days she would go to 
Lenox, and this episode would make 
a pleasant little story to relate to her 
friends there. 

Captain Thornwell did not come 
for that next dance, and she gave 
that to Jed too. And he was de- 
liriously happy, and when afterwards 
he waltzed with Sue he could do 
nothing but talk of the beauty of the 
princess. 

“Yes, Captain Thornwell is quite 
jealous of you,” laughed Sue. 

“But I thought you said they 
weren't engaged,” said Jed, quick to 
take alarm. . 

“Neither are they, but all the 
same he’s sulked off all the evening 
by himself because you danced so 
much with Ruth.” 

These two women treated Jed like 
a boy. They seemed to think that 
because he was innocent in all the 
ways and wiles of the fashionable 
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world, hisignorance must come from 
youth. But he was twenty three and 
the mischief had been already done. 


III. 


GRAY day in September. 

had drawn the table close up 

by the window to catch every ray 

of the failing light. On the table 

were a laced shoe, a gimlet, and an 

apparently jumbled up assemblage 

of lacings, eyelet holes and bits of 
string. 

Both Jed’s elbows were on the 
table, his head in his hands, while his 
eyes were fixed steadfastly on the 
shoe. 

Suddenly he raised himself, caught 
up the shoe and with the gimlet 
began to bore holes in it. In these he 
inserted bits of string, and then, 
working with feverish haste, stooped 
down, tore off his boot and proceeded 
to put on and lace up the shoe on 
which he had been experimenting. 
Then he stood up and began to 
walk up and down the room, a 
strange gleam in his eye, a smile 
hovering about the lips that had 
just now been cast in such serious 
mold. 

“A fortune, Jim Kinney said,” he 
muttered. ‘“ What if I made it? 
Perhaps I have.” 

He stopped, put his foot up onthe 
window sill and surveyed his ar- 
rangement of the lacings with a 
critical eye. Then came Pheoebe’s 
voice calling up the stairway; “Jed, 
oh Jed, there’s no more wood in the 
kitchen.” 

“Coming,” he replied, and 
hurriedly taking off the laced shoe— 
which was a new one—he replaced 
his boot, hid the shoe under the bed- 
spread and betook himself to the 
barn whistling. 

“T haven’t heard Jed whistle before 
in a month,” remarked Phoebe to 
her mother, as she tested her irons 
with a wet finger. 

“He hasn’t seemed the same boy 
since the folks went away. Those 
girls bewitched him,” and Mrs. Wren 
shook her head ominously over the 
beef she was chipping for supper. 


Jed — 


It was true enough. Jed /adbeen 
different since the departure of the 
summer boarders. His heart had 
gone out of his keeping into that of 
Ruth Van Auken, the _ beautiful 
princess. He realized the absurdity 
of the whole thing plainly enough, 
and when the day after the tableau 
Ruth treated him just as she had 
always done, except on that one 
night, he did not feel that he had 
any right to complain. 

“She’s rich, and knows things that 
I expect I’ve never heard of,” he told 
himself. ‘She'll forget all about me 
ina day or two, and that’s what I 
must do with her.” 

But this was just what he couldn’t 
do. Everything about the place re- 
minded him of her, from the lowing 
of the cows, which recalled to him 
the day they, had first met, to the 
boom of the breakers against the 
cliff, of which she had said so often 
that it sounded to her like some 
grand music. He continually went 
over in his mind every episode of the 
summer that they had lived in com- 
mon. In that of the tableau he found 
his greatest encouragement. 

“What if she should feel just as I 
do?” he sometimes asked himself. 
“Perhaps she is waiting now for me 
to come to her.” 

Then, in the reaction that was sure 
to ensue when he recalled her matter 
of fact good by to him, he felt glad 
that he did not have the money to 
pay his way to New York. 

“Tf I was rich I might win her, 
even from Thornwell,” he muttered. 

Wealth? He had never especiaily 
coveted it before. He had been con- 
tent to look forward to succeeding 
his father on the old place, and _liv- 
ing out the same life as his ancestors. 
But now it was different. He felt 
that poverty was the gulf between 
him and the desire of his heart. 
That once bridged, he was willing to 
take his chances with the rest. 

But then he might just as well 
hope to bridge the Atlantic. No- 
body ever got rich up there in Rock- 
boro. He was applying himself per- 
sistently anew to the task of forget- 
ting when one night he met Jim 
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Kinney. It was down at the Cross 
Roads store in the village, and Jim, 
who was an old school mate of Jed’s, 
was seated on a flour barrel whit- 
tling and yarning when Jed stepped 
in to get his jug filled with moiasses 
and purchase a pound of cheese. 

Jim had his usual audience group- 
ed around him listening open mouth- 
ed to the tales, for in his short life 
he had knocked about the world 
more than most of the Rockboro folk, 
and though he always drifted back 
to his native town as poor in pocket 
as he went out from it, he was each 
time richer in the fund of experiences 
he had accumulated. The topic un- 
der present discussion was patents, 
for as Jed entered, Jim was saying as 
he stuck out one foot and slapped 
his leg to give emphasis to his as- 
sertions: “There air a fortune right 
thar in that ere shoe! I bought 
them down to Bosting—everybody 
wears ’em there, and the man that 
got out the patent is just rolling 
himself fat in wealth.” 

“ Oh, sho, Jim,” one old lounger 
broke forth, tipping himself back on 
his nail keg in order to be able to 
thrust both hands into his trousers 
pockets. “How can a feller get a 
patent on a pair of shoes? Old 
Sherry turns ’em out by the hundred 
every year right here in town, an’ he 
don’t pay no royals, or whatever you 
calls ’em, to nobody.” 

A murmur of approval of these 
remarks and of dissent from Jim 
went round the circle. It gave these 
stay-at-homes a distinct sense of 
gratification to be able to trip up 
Jim in some of his statements. 

“Will you gentlemen just wait till 
I get through with what I was a 
sayin’?” Jim made this reply very 
deliberately, got down from his flour 
barrel to walk across to the counter 
and shake hands with Jed. Then he 
resumed his seat and once more 
stuck out his foot by way of illustra- 
tion to his story. 

“Tt ain’t the shoe but the way of 
fastenin’ it that the money’s made 
out of,” he resumed. “See them 
little jiggers ye twists the string 
around ? Well, each of ’em is a little 
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million in itself. 
o’ that?” 

The loungers left their seats and 
crowded around to make a closer 
inspection of the “little jiggers.” 
Jed joined them. He wasat present 


What do ye think 


' deeply interested in anything with 


which a fortune might be connected. 

“Nor that ain’t all.” Jim drew 
back his foot till he could clasp his 
hands around his knee and in this 
position began to rock gently back 
and forth on the flour barrel. He 
had assumed the self complacent air 
of a dime museum “freak” who still 
holds the piece de resistance of his de- 
formity in reserve. ‘‘ Thar’s a good 
sight more money in this same thing 
for somebody yet. Yes, any of us 
can make it if we’re bright enough.” 

Jed had turned back to pay for 
his purchase, but hearing this he left 
his change on the counter and 
crowded eagerly to the front of the 
circle again. 

“How’s that, Jim?” he said 
“How can anybody make a fortune 
out of something that somebody else 
has already done?” 

“But somebody else hasn’t done it 
yet,” returned Jim, with a sort of 
triumphant rising inflection, “You 
see these jiggers an’ how shiny some 
of ’em are? Well, the city dudes 
don’t like ’em to wear that way, an’ 
the man what can make somethin’ 
jest as good but what won’t come to 
look brassy—well, he can be a Astor 
or a Vanderbilt, whichever he 
pleases.” 

Jed drew in a quick breath and 
backed speedily out of the crowd to 
pick up his change, his jug, and his 
package of cheese, and start for 
home. He wanted to be alone while 
he thought over what he had _ heard. 

He wondered if Jim could be tell- 
ing something that was at all 
reasonable. It seemed astounding 
to reflect that money enough to live 
in the city in an elegant house, and 
to own a yacht, perhaps, could be 
made out of a little contrivance to 
fasten a shoestring. 

But as he strode along Jed recollect- 
ed hearing Phoebe read out of a 
paper, once, how the man that in- 


























vented the bell shaped smoke re- 
ceivers that hang over lamps had 
won thousands by the device. What 
if he, Jed Wren, could do the same 
with a pair of shoe lacings? His 
brain reeled as fancy pictured the 
consequences. . 

When he went to the village the 
next day he dropped in at Sherry’s 
and inquired if the old man had any 
of that new fangled style of shoes in 
stock. 

“Yes, here’s a pair I made for 
Jason Comfort,” replied the cobbler. 
“ But they’re a bit toosmall for him, 
If they fit you, you can have them 
cheap.” 

Jed tried them on, and though 
they pinched his feet somewhat he 
reflected that he wasn’t really 
buying them to wear, and gladly 
purchased them at the reduced rate 
which Sherry fixed. 

Then for two weeks they stood in 
the corner of his room, while he 
looked at them trying to evolve his 
great idea. Meanwhile he was more 
moody than ever, a condition of tem- 
perament into which he had never 
fallen previous to this autumn, And 
so it was that the family were much 
surprised to hear him whistling on 
this dull September afternoon when 
he went out to do the chores. 

But Jed felt that he had good rea- 
son to whistle. He believed that at 
last he had. chanced upon a device 
that would win for him, if not a for- 
tune, at least sufficient money to en- 
able him to settle down in the me- 
tropolis and find a way to make 
more. 

That night he announced to the 
family that he wanted to go to Boston. 
The money that had been made by 
the boarding house experiment had 
been divided into four parts and 
allotted to the four members of the 
family. 

“T’ll take mine to pay the expenses 
of the journey,” said Jed. “I may 
make fifty or a hundred times as 
much, as the result of the trip.” 

Further explanations he could not 
be induced to give, and two days 
afterwards he started off. He had 
never been to one of the great cities 
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before, but he tried not to seem _ be- 
wildered by the strange sights about 
him. He resolutely refrained from 
looking in at the shop windows and 
always chose policemen of whom to 
make his inquiries. 

At last he found himself at the en- 
trance of a great shoe manufactory. 
He inquired for the man whose name 
was painted in huge letters on the 
side of the building. He insisted on 
a personal interview and he got it. 

“T come to you as a man I can 
trust,” began Jed, unwrapping the 
paper from about the shoe he had 
carried in his hand all the way from 
Rockboro. ‘“ Here is aninvention of 
mine which may be good for nothing, 
and may be worth millions. You 
can tell ata glance. If it is worth 
anything I am going to trust that 
you will do the right thing by me 
about it.” 

He held the shoe up before the 
manufacturer and began to explain 
his idea. The other’s eyes glittered, 
and he laid down the pen he had 
been holding between his fingers as 
if anticipating that the interview 
would be a brief one. 

“ Have you patented this?” he ask- 
ed, when Jed paused and looked at 
him. 

“No sir,’ 


, 


replied Jed. “Icouldn’t 
afford to. I told you I was going to 
trust to your honor. I picked you 
out from among a lot of names I saw 
in a shoe trade paper; I don’t know 
why. Is there anything in it?” 

The proprietor gave a comprehen- 
sive glance at Jed before replying. 
Then he said, “ You are not like most 
of them—men from the country, I 
mean. They are either ali greenness 
or all cunning. Yes, I think there is 
something in this. How much, I 
can’t tell you just yet. Do you wish 
me to go into partnership with you 
on it, or do you want to sell the idea 
outright?” 

“ That’s what I couldn’t quite de- 
cide,” replied Jed frankly. “The 
partnership business would give me 
the chance to make the most money, 
if it should turn out to be a big 
thing, but to sell outright would 
be safest. There couldn’t anybody 
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cheat me then. I guess, though, you 
can make it a partnership and give 


me half. How much do you think 
that would be? Fifty thousand 
dollars?” 


Jed put this last question in almost 
a whisper. 
~ “At least that, yes,” replied the 
merchant, “if you will give it time. 
Now give me your name and address. 
I will let you know more about it in 
a month or so. Unless you want to 
take it to Washington yourself ?”’ 

Jed hesitated an instant. 

“No,” he said finally. “I’m not 
used to doing business in the cities. 
You see you knew I was from the 
country before I told you. I'll trust 
you with it all and go back home 
and try to be as patient as I can.” 

He then gave directions where a 
letter could be sent, and started to 
go out. ; 

“One minute,’ called out the 
manufacturer. “I want to shake 
hands with a man who can trust me 
as you have done.” 

They exchanged a hand clasp, and 
then Jed went out into the street and 
wondered why all the buildings did 
not have flags flying from them 
because of the happiness to which 
it seemed impossible for one man to 
give expression properly. 


IV. 


[* was very nearly Christmas when 

one of the trains running into 
the Grand Central Station, New 
York, bore among its passengers a 
young man who was evidently 
unused to the clothes he wore. They 
were of the best material and the 
latest cut, and their fit was perfect, 
but their owner was constantly fuss- 
ing with them, brushing an imagi- 
nary speck from his box coat, care- 
fully readjusting the heavily creased 
trousers, and every now and then 
taking down the silk hat from its 
peg, to note if the jar of the train 
had marred its immaculateness. 

And yet could one have looked into 
that young man’s mind he would not 
have found there one thought about 
clothes. This fussing with them 
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came from pure nervousness. And 
Jed certainly had cause to be mental- 
ly anxious. The responsibilities 
that weighed him down were heavy, 
albeit pleasurable ones. He was a 
man of means, bound on his first 
visit to the metropolis, and intend- 
ing that night to call on the woman 
he loved. He had thought before 
fortune came to him that this was all 
that would be needed to make him 
perfectly content, but now he realized, 
as he drew nearer to the great city, 
that Ruth Van Auken was accus- 
tomed to having about her only men 
of wealth and culture, so what 
seemed so toweringly impressive to 
him might be commonplace to her. 

Then another thing troubled him. 
He had never been personally in- 
vited to call. Where was the use of 
it? He had not had the remotest 
expectation of ever coming to New 
York. To be sure, in the effusion 
of the parting, Ruth had told them 
all that if ever they should find 
themselves in the city they must be 
sure and come to the house on Fifth 
Avenue. And this was the sort of 
invitation of which he was going 
to take advantage that _ night. 
As this thought recurred to him for 
the hundredth time he glanced down 
at the dress suit case by his side as 
if the garment it contained could 
prophesy of the reception with 
which he would meet. 

He had fitted himself out in Boston 
under the supervision of Mr. Derr- 
ington, the shoe manufacturer who 
had used him so well. This hard 
headed man of business seemed to 
have taken a strange fancy to the 
innocent, straight forward fellow 
from the Maine coast. Not only had 
he done splendidly by him so far 
as the division of the profits on his 
patent was concerned, but he had 
manifested a personal interest in Jed’s 
adaptation to his changed circum- 
stances. On his second visit to 
Boston Jed had inquired for a good 
clothing store, whereupon Mr. Derr- 
ington had given him a note of in- 
troduction to his own tailor, and 


’ then invited Jed home to dinner with 


him. During their talk he had 
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dropped many useful hints on de- 
portment and social usages, which 
Jed was quick to note. He realized 
keenly his shortcomings in this 
respect. 

It was to the hotel that Mr. Der- 
rington had recommended that Jed 
betook himself in a cab when the 
train landed him at Forty Second 
Street. In Boston he had stopped at 
a plainer house of which Jim Kinney 
had told him. Now the French in 
the bill of fare bothered him, and he 
had some difficulty in ordering his 
dinner. 

While he was dressing afterwards 
he recalled what his mother and 
Pheebe had said to him when he had 
asked them for the Van Aukens’ num- 
ber. 

“Do you think you had better go 
there, Jed?” 

He had tried to laugh it off, and 
replied, “ Why shouldn’t I?” But 
now, as the time drew near, he could 
think of plenty of reasons why he 
shouldn’t. Very likely she had for- 
gotten all about him. He had over- 
heard her and Sue Delafield talking 
about the whirl into which the be- 
ginning of the season in December 
always plunged them. What space 
would her mind have for thoughts of 
the people at Beetle Crag? 

“ But I’m going all the same,” he 
muttered, as he stamped his foot in- 
to the glittering patent leather he 
had just drawn on. 

Then he stood looking down at the 
shoe for an instant. How odd it 
seemed to think that the good clothes 
he now wore, the handsome room in 
which he was, the generous sized 
bank account he had opened in Bos- 
ton—how odd it seemed to reflect 
that he owed them all to such an 
apparently insignificant thing as a 
fastening for a shoe lacing! 

He wished that he had some friend 
with whom he could talk matters 
over. 

“IT wonder if I dare tell her all 
about it?” he asked himself. “I 
would do so, I know, if it had happen- 
ed while she was up at the farm. If 
She calls me Jed still I will.” 

Now that he was almost ready, a 
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feverish impatience possessed him to 
be off. Indeed, he had been obliged 
to keep the curb on himself all day, 
to avoid haunting the neighborhood 
of the house. He had in some way 
formed a dim idea that it would not 
be dignified to call in the daytime. 
He had been told that eight o’clock 
was the earliest hour at which he 
ought to present himself. In his 
eagerness he found now, when he 
was all ready, that it was only - half 
past seven. 

“T’ll walk up to the house instead 
of taking a car,” he decided, but the 
same eagerness sent him over the 
pavement with such rapid strides 
that he reached the Van Auken man- 
sion in fifteen minutes. 

“T’ll walk on up the avenue a way 
and then come back,” he resolved. 

Besides, now that he had seen the 
house, his courage began to fail him 
a bit. It seemed so great, so impos- 
ing. He had no idea she was so 
rich. Mr, Van Auken, he knew, was 
a banker, but because he had come 
to Rockboro very seldom Jed had 
always imagined him to be a very 
hard worker from necessity. 

“But perhaps I can build as hand- 
some a house as that,” Jed reflected 
as he strolled on. “And maybe I 
can build it for her!” 

This thought encouraged him 
wonderfully. On the strength of it 
he turned short about, and heedless 
whether it was eight o’clock yet or 
not, walked back to the house, up 
the broad stoop, and pressed the 
electric button beside the door. 

A footman in livery opened it for 
him. 

“Ts Miss Van Auken at home?” in- 
quired Jed. 

He wondered where he found the 
voice to say the words, the magnifi- 
cence of the interior of the mansion 
was so overpowering. 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, and he 
held out the salver for the card. 

Jed stared at the silver dish 
stupidly for an instant. He did not 
know what it meant. This was a 
point on which Mr. Derrington had 
failed to enlighten him. 

“Will you send in your name, sir, 
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if you please?” said the man, no 
doubt attributing the caller’s hesi- 
tancy to absent mindedness. 

“Oh, yes,” and the color flared in 
Jed’s cheeks. “Tell her it is Mr. 
Wren.” 

He had never spoken of himself in 
that way before. He hoped he had 
not stumbled at the words so that 
the man would notice it. But the 
fellow’s face was imperturbable as 
he held the portiéres aside for Jed to 
pass into the reception room. From 
an apartment in the rear came the 
clink of dishes and a steady hum 
of conversation. The family were 
still at dinner. 

When Jed realized this fact he 
hoped that the servant would forget 
his name and come back to have his 
memory refreshed. That would give 
him a chance to slip out and come 
again at a proper time. But the 
moments slipped by and nobody 
came, and Jed sat there in that mag- 
nificent room wondering if the 


laughter which broke out every few 


minutes was about him. 

He had just worked himself up to 
the pitch of believing it was, and 
was almost minded to step out into 
the hall, get his hat and coat and be 
off, when he heard voices approach- 
ing. The next instant Ruth ap- 
peared, on the arm of Captain 
Thornwell. 

“Why, Jed, is it you?” 

She dropped the captain’s arm and 
hurried forward to greet her caller 
with a handclasp whose sincerity 
there was no mistaking. Her eyes 
roved quickly over the whole trim 
figure of the young man, and it was 
easy to see the admiration in them. 

“Yes. Isent my name in. Didn’t 
he tell you who it was?” 

Jed wondered if there was a shaki- 
ness in his voice. This reception 
was so much warmer than he had 
dared expect that he feared it might 
unnerve him. 

“ He said Mr. Wren, and I thought 
at once of your father. But I must 
remember that that’s what you 
ought to be—’’ 

“Oh no, please don’t cail me any- 
thing but what you used to,” Jed 


began, shaking hands with the cap- 
tain while he looked only at Ruth. 

“The mannerless young country- 
man!” muttered Thornwell, betaking 
himself to the bay window, where he 
affected to be engaged with a Chinese 
puzzle in ivory which he picked up 
from the efagére. 

“ Now sit down and tell me all the 
news,” went on Ruth in her liveliest 
manner. “ You don’t know how glad 
I am to see you. I’m going to a 
dance with Captain Thornwell, but I 
don’t have to start for ever so long 
yet. Seeing you makes it almost 
seem possible for me to hear the 
boom of the breakers against the 
cliff. Tell me, how is Phoebe, and 
your mother? And are you in New 
York on a visit, or have you come to 
stay? I wish Sue were here. She 
would enjoy seeing you so much. 
But you are going to call on her, of 
course. She lives over in Seventy 
Second Street, you know.” 

Jed couldn’t possibly answer all 
these questions, for when he picked 
out any one of them to which to 
reply, Ruth was certain to have 
another query suggested to her in 
the response. She seemed to forget 
all about Captain Thornwell. She 
kept her eyes fixed on Jed. Although 
he was two years older than herself 
she had always looked upon him as 
a boy, from whom it is not so neces- 
sary to conceal any admiration one 
may have for him. 

“Are you going to be here over 
Christmas ?” she asked. 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Jed. He 
felt in his present mood as if he 
never wanted to go away. 

“Good, then you must come here 
to dinner and spend the evening with 
us. I’m going to have some friends 
in, most of them relatives, and we'll 
have a jolly time. And ch, yes, Sue 
will be here. You’ll come, won’t 
rou?” 

“Yes, indeed I will,” replied Jed 
heartily, leaning slightly towards her 
as he spoke, and something she saw 
in his eyes caused Ruth to turn in 
her chair and call out “ Why, captain, 
what are you doing off there by your- 
self?” 
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“Putting this confounded puzzle 
together. Don’t disturb me, I beg. 
I’ve almost got it.” 

The captain seemed to take pleas- 
ure in laying special emphasis on the 
“confounded.” He was looking 
straight at Jed as he uttered the 
word. 

“Now tell me something about 
yourself,” went on Ruth, turning 
again tohercaller. ‘“ What have you 
been doing all these months?” 

“T’ve been making an invention,” 
replied Jed, in a burst of confidence. 
“Maybe it isn’t just the thing to talk 
about, but I’m sure you would like 
to hear. It’s a little thing attached 
to men’s shoes, and I’ve been very 
lucky. Mr. Derrington thinks we 
may make a hundred thousand 
apiece on it.” 

The ivory puzzle fell from the 
captain’s hands to the floor with a 
crash. But the sound was drowned 
in Ruth’s exclamation of delight. 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” she cried. She 
reached her hand over to take Jed’s 
in token of congratulation. 


“Yes, I can hardly think it’s real 
yet,” he replied. 
“Captain, did you hear that?” 


called out Ruth. “ Young Mr. Wren 
has made a fortune out of an attach- 
ment fora shoe. Tell me what it is, 
Jed. I’m very much interested. But 
wait, I'll go and call mother and 
father. I’m sure they’ll want to 
hear all about it, too,” and she dis- 
appeared into the rear room. 

“Where are you staying in town, 
Wren?” , 

Jed started. Captain Thornwell 
had never spoken to him in such 
friendly fashion before. 

“ At the Plaza,” he replied. 

“Come around to the club and 
take lunch with me tomorrow at 
one,” went on the captain. And he 
passed Jed his card. “Never been 
in New York before, have you?” 

“No, this is my first visit.” 

“Good. I can give you some tips 
that will undoubtedly be of service 
to you.” 

At this point Ruth returned with 
the other members of the family, and 
Jed was called upon to explain the 


nature of his invention, which he did 
with not a little embarrassment. 
But his audience was a highly in- 
terested one, and soon becoming 
absorbed in the subject himself, Jed 
forgot his surroundings and gave a 
page out of his life history with as 
much freedom as he would have felt 
at home. 

“But you said you were going 
out,” he broke off suddenly to add, 
looking at Ruth; “it istime for me 
to go.” 

“You will come Christmas, then, 
to dinner, at six?” Ruth reminded 
him, as she shook hands. 

“And don’t forget your appoint- 
ment with me at the club tomorrow,” 
added the captain. 

Ruth looked both surprised and 
pleased when she heard this, and 
with her smile as the last thing he 
had looked upon in the room, Jed 
went away, thinking only of the 
time when he should come again, 


¥. 


ED puzzled a good deal over 
Thornwell’s object in inviting 
him to lunch. He did not like the 
captain, and he was positive the cap- 
tain did not like him. Why then 
this sudden friendliness ? 

It occurred to Jed once or twice 
that possibly Thornwell might be 
engaged to Ruth Van Auken, and, see- 
ing that she was partial to the young 
man with whom she had passed a 
pleasant summer, determined to be 
friendly with him for her sake. Bu’ 
then this did not at all fit in with. 
Thornwell’s character, and Jed finally 
concluded that the captain was 
merely anxious to show off before a 
fellow from the country. 

“But I don’t trust that man very 
far,’ young Wren warned himself. 

But he was really quite anxious to 
see the inside of club life in New 
York, and presented himself at the 
Metropolis at twenty minutes to one. 
Captain Thornwell had not arrived 
yet, the man at the door told him, 
but was expected at any moment; so 
Jed went in one of the reception 


‘rooms and sat down to wait for him. 
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The clubhouse was an imposing 
affair, and the young inventor found 
much to occupy his attention. There 
were not many of the members about 
at this time of the day, but two 
young fellows, apparently no older 
than himself, were seated at a win- 
dow looking out on the avenue, with 
their backs to him. Their conversa- 
tion was distinctly audible. 

“ Heard of any new engagements, 
Rex?” asked one, lighting a cigar- 
eLte. 

“No,” was the other’s reply. “ Not 
since Chapman’s came out. Of course 
you know about that. I’m waiting 
anxiously, though, for the announce- 
ment that Thornwell has finally 
caught that Miss Van Auken.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard rumors in 
that quarter,” rejoined the first 
speaker. ‘“ But why are you so anxi- 


ous for it to come off, old man?” 

“ Because Thornwell will get a 
pot of money if he makes the match. 
You know she is wealthy in her own 
right; her grandmother left 


her 
quite a fortune. Well, Thornwell’s 
as poor as a church mouse, but he 
swaggers it on his old family name 
and his connection with the army. 
He owes me almost two hundred 
now.” 

“It’s a sure thing, isn’t it?” asked 
the other. 

He took no pains to lower his 
tone. In fact neither of them ap- 
peared to imagine that it could mat- 
ter whether their conversation was 
overheard or not. They were both 
dudes of the deepest dye, just young 
enough to fancy that gossip of this 
kind was thecorrect thing. “Thorn- 
well’s with her nearly all the time. 
He went clear up to Maine to visit 
her last summer, I heard.” 

“Yes, blame it all, that’s where the 
snag was struck. Sue Delafield told 
me about it the other night at the 
Wellington dance. It seems that 
there was a country fellow in the 
house where they were staying who 
quite turned Miss Van Auken’s head. 
*The Adonis of Beetle Crag,’ Sue 
calls him. I think she was a little 
broken up on him herself.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that 
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Ruth Van Auken would make a 
mésalliance of that sort? Take up 
with a backwoodsman? She doesn’t 
seem that sort of a girl. If it were 
Miss Delafield now zs 

“Ah, but it was Ruth Van Auken 
and not Sue who took this rustic 
Apollo’s eye. They appeared in 
tableaux together while Thornwell 
was there, and Sue says that Ruth 
had eyes for nobody but the country 
buck.” 

“Surely she has forgotten all 
about him since she got back to 
town?” 

“Apparently, for, as you say. 
Thornwell is as thick there as ever, 
But nothing seems to come of it, 
Ah, here comes Thornwell now. 
Speaking of his Satanic Majesty, 
etcetera,” 

“Do you know,'the captain’s face 
always did suggest Mephisto to me. 
Come down stairs and have one with 
me on that,” and the two passed out 
at the door to the left without taking 
any note of Jed. 

He meanwhile sat there, immov- 
able, wrought up to such a pitch of 
excitement by what he had heard 
that all his powers seemed to have 
gone to his mind, to enable him to 
comprehend the actualitv of what 
had happened. It is not granted to 
every man to discover through a 
third person that a woman cares for 
him. To be sure, Jed had not 
learned this in so many words, but 
he had heard enough to fill his 
breast with a hope that hitherto had 
only flown in and-out like a home- 
less bird, finding no place of refuge. 

And in proportion as his spirit re- 
joiced on his own account, he felt a 
loathing come over him for this man 
of whose hospitality he was about to 
partake. Thornwell did not love 
Ruth; his was a nature not capable 
of such tenderness of sentiment. He 
was going to marry her, if he could, 
only for her money. 

“T can’t meet him now,” Jed told 
himself. “Perhaps I can get away 
before he comes. He was only cross- 
ing the avenue when those fellows 
saw him.” 

He rose hastily and went out into 
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the hall, and there was Thornwell 
coming toward him. 

“My dear Wren,” he exclaimed, 
taking one of Jed’s hands while he 
passed his other arm across his 
shoulder, “I beg a thousand pardons 
for not being here when you arrived. 
But I was unavoidably detained by 
some business matters. Here, let 
me dispose of your hat and coat, and 
then we'll take the elevator up to the 
dining room.” 

Jed thought fast during this speech. 
Why should he make a spectacle of 
himself by throwing off this man 
here and now? Any such action 
would in the end only reflect dis- 
advantageously on himself. So he 
admired the magnificent appoint- 
ments of the clubhouse, did full 
justice to the lunch, meanwhile co- 
gitating deeply over the problem 
how to repay this attention, for he 
determined that he would not remain 
in debt to Thornwell. 

He turned the conversation to 
horses, and ascertaining where he 
could hire a handsome turnout, in- 
vited the captain to take a drive 
with him that afternoon. The cap- 
tain accepted with alacrity,and went 
himself to the stable with Jed after 
lunch to order the cart. 

“By the way, Wren,” he said, as 
they turned back towards the avenue, 
“do you own a revolver?” 

“Why no,” laughed Jed, “I didn’t 
think I needed such a thing here in 
New York.” 

“You probably won’t need it,” re- 
plied Thornwell, “but it is a thing 
that every gentleman ought to have. 
You never know when you might 
want it, at night, with a burglar in 
the room for instance. You must 
remember that you are a man of 
fortune now, and as such will be 
a temptation to the preying genus 
spelled with an ‘e’. If you like I'll 
take you to a shop very near here 
where you can look at some very 
beautiful firearms even if you do not 
feel like purchasing.” 


Jed had nothing else to do, and. 


readily acquiesced in this. rather 
strange suggestion. For the time 
being his animosity for Thornwell 
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was a minus quantity. The captain 
had certainly treated him in most 
friendly fashion. Jed could not un- 
derstand it, but in his present mood 
was not inclined to quarrel with the 
fact. Besides, he was not insensible 
to the flattery conveyed in Thorn- 
well’s remarks. So they went tothe 
hardware store, and fifteen minutes 
later Jed came out with a “beauty 
of a six shooter,” as the captain 
called it, snugly ensconced in his 
hip pocket. 

He had had to pay a bigger price 
for the “toy” than he expected, but 
again this fact caused him some 
complacency. It showed that Thorn- 
well readily recognized the fact that 
his companion was a moneyed man. 
And Jed was still so new to this 
condition that reminders of it pleased 
him. He was in danger of forget- 
ting all about it if left to his own 
devices. 

“T advise you to keep that little 
plaything by you,” said Thornwell, 
as they parted at the corner. 

“T’ll do it, never fear,” responded 
Jed, in utter ignorance of the New 
York law concerning the carrying of 
concealed weapons. 

During their drive the captain in- 
vited Jed to go to the theater with 
him that evening. 

“ Afterwards we'll go back to the 
club and I’il introduce you to some 
of the boys,” he added. 

Jed hesitated. He had hoped to 
even things up by the drive. But 
then the theater was a temptation. 
He had only been to one in his life— 
in Boston, the previous month, and 
he did not care to go alone. 

“T’ll go if you'll come to the hotel 
to dinner with me,” he replied the 
next instant. 

“Certainly I will, with great pleas- 
ure,” responded Thornweil. 

Jed recalled afterwards the brown 
study into which his companion fell 
immediately after accepting this in- 
vitation. He wondered, at that later 
day, if it caused him to waver in the 
plot that must have even then been 
already formed. Not to waver as to 
the carrying of it out, only regarding 
his choice of the scene of action. 
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Not once during either the lunch 
or the drive had Ruth Van Auken’s 
name been mentioned. Jed resolved 
that he would not touch upon the 
subject, and Thornwell studiously 
refrained from introducing it. Jed 
left him at his club to dress, and they 
met again at the Plaza at seven. 

Jed asked his guest to order the 
dinner, and the result was a most 
sumptuous repast, which Thornwell 
evidently enjoyed as much as Jed 
enjoyed the comic opera they went 
to see afterwards. This was over at 
eleven, and then they adjourned to 
the club again. 

“Do you play whist?” Thornwell 
asked, as they strolled through the 
brilliantly lighted rooms. 

“ Not very well, but I like it,” re- 
joined Jed. 


“All right. I'll find two other 


men, and we'll have a game.” 

Ten minutes later Jed and his at- 
tentive friend were seated in one of 
the card rooms with Courtney Phil- 
lips and Jasper Dean, two rather fast 
looking young men whom the cap- 


tain picked up in the bar room, 

“Tsay, Wren,” remarked Thorn- 
well, while Phillips was dealing a 
hand, “trot out that revolver you 
bought this morning. Dean wantsa 
new one, and I think he’d like to see 
it.” 

Jed pulled the weapon from his 
pocket and passed it over. 

“There, isn’t that a beauty?” ex- 
claimed the captain, holding it up for 
admiration. 

Both Dean and Phillips examined 
it carefully, after being cautioned 
that it was loaded, and then it was 
passed back to Jed. Two rubbers 
were played, and then, it being past 
one o'clock, Phillips and Dean de- 
clared they must go. Jed wanted to 
leave too, but Thornwell begged him 
to remain for a few minutes. 

“T want to show you something up 
in my room,” he said. 

“All right. I can only stop a 
minute, though,” and Jed followed 
him up the stairs. 

The clubhouse was pretty well 
deserted by this time. Some of the 
lights were out, and one or two of 
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the servants were nodding at their 
posts. 

Reaching a room on the upper 
floor, Thornwell entered and struck 
a match. 

“This is my den,” he said. ‘“ Not 
much for-looks, but then a fellow has 
the whole house forthat. I brought 
you up here to show you this,” and 
he pointed to a photograph that 
stood on a small easel on the bureau. 
It was a portrait of Ruth Van 
Auken. 

Jed stood silent before it for an 
instant. He was astounded that the 
captain should show him this. What 
did he mean? Was he really already 
engaged to the girl? Wasit too late 
to stop this barter ? 

“Well, what do you think of it?” 
asked Thornwell, as Jed still remain- 
ed speechless. ‘“That’s something 
worth having, isn’t it? But the 
original is worth more, eh, Wren ?” 

Jed felt the blood beginning to 
course warm through his veins. All 
the hatred he had felt for this man 
on hearing what had come to his 
ears early that afternoon crowded 
back thick upon him now. He felt 
that it was profanation for a man 
like Thornwell even to speak of her. 

“Did she give you that ?” he finally 
asked. 

“Certainly. 
responded the captain lightly. 
are old friends, you know.” 

“Good night, I must be going 
now,” said Jed abruptly, and he 
turned towards the door. 

He felt that his only safety was in 
flight. He remembered that he was 
still Thornwell’s guest. He must 
not have an outbreak here. But he 
could not stay and listen without 
losing control of himself, he knew. 

A strange expression flashed into 
Thornwell’s face. He stepped past 
Jed in two strides, and placed his 
back against the door. 

“Oh no, you don’t want to leave 
yet,” he pleaded. “Stay awhile and 
let us have a chat about Miss Van 
Auken, Iam sure it isa subject that 
pleases you.” 

“Captain Thornwell,” said Jed, 
making a great effort to speak 


Why shouldn’t she?” 
“We 
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calmly, “I really can’t stay any 
longer.” 

“Then,” broke out the other, with 
a sudden change of manner, “you 
deny that you have any interest in 
the young lady in question?” 

Jed did not answer. For almost a 
full half minute there was silence in 
the room. Thornwell stood there, 
facing his guest, still with his back 
against the door. Hewas breathing 
hard, as if he had just come out of 
some contest that had been a severe 
strain on his muscles. His fingers 
were interlocking themselves _ner- 
vously in one another, till, chancing 
to glance down and notice this, he 
folded his arms and hid them from 
sight. As Jed still remained mute, 
Thornweil’s brow darkened. 

“Tf you will not answer for your- 
self,” he said, “I will answer for you. 
Shall I? Shall I tell you what you 
hope and what you may expect ?” 

A mirthless smile accompanied the 
last words. Jed’s forbearance was 
exhausted, 

“No,” he said ; “let me go, I say. 

He stepped forward and tried to 
Thorn- 


” 


get at the knob of the door. 
well essayed to maintain his place, 
but Jed was the stronger of the two. 
There was a short struggle, then a 


deafening report and Thornwell, 
with a cry, fell back on the bed, 
while Jed stood transfixed with hor- 
ror in the doorway. 


Wi 


HAT is it?” 

“Here, out of the way, 
there!” Fe 

“Great God, it’s Thornwell. Help 
me, boys!” 

These were some of the express- 
ions that Jed heard without taking 
in their full import. He had been 
pushed aside by the crowd of club 
men—in their night attire, most of 
them—and the servants in their 
liveries, who had poured into the 
room until it could hold no more. 
He could not see Thornwell, but he 
knew they were all bending over 
something that lay on the bed. 

Suddenly a man turned to him and 
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cried excitedly: “How did it hap- 
pen? Were you with him? I think 
I saw you together in one of the 
card rooms.” 

“Yes, we were together.” - Jed 
merely repeated the words and ° 
stared into his questioner’s face. It 
was a red face, particularly about 
the nose, and Jed thought what a 
good match for it was the red em- 
broidery on the front of the man’s 
night shirt. But his mind was speed- 
ily brought back from such irrele- 
vant fancies. 

“T’m all right,” he heard Thorn- 
well’s voice call out. “ But don’t let 
him get away. Move back, so that 
I can point him out if he hasn’t 
gone.” 

The crowd about the bed divided 
into two parts. And there was 
Thornwell, as white as the counter- 
pane on which he had been lying. 

“That’s the man,” he said in a 
steady voice, pointing his finger 
straight at Jed. “You'll find his 
pistol on the floor, I think. I heard 
it drop.” 

They were on him in an instant. 
But Jed made no attempt at resist- 
ance. He waited until they had him 
in a chair, a man seated on either 


.knee, and another behind, his hands 


pressing down on his shoulders. 
Then, 

“ Will you let me speak to Captain 
Thornwell a moment, gentlemen?” he 
said. 

“ Thornwell,” called out the man 
behind him, “do you want to say 
anything to this fellow? He’s asking 
for you.” 

The captain, who had a crowd 
about him, examining the bullet hole 
in his coat, stepped forward and 
faced the man he was trying to ruin. 

“Will you tell your story in my 
presence ?” Jed asked quietly. 

“Certainly,” responded Thornwell. 
“ Gentlemen,” and he turned to the 
motley assemblage of half clothed 
individuals that packed the room, 
“T met thismanlast summer. He is 
the son of a farmer with whom the 
friend I was visiting boarded. By 
an invention he has recently made a 
good deal of money, and came to 
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New York on a visit. Anxious to 
make his stay a pleasant one, I have 
extended some courtesies to him, 
and how does he repay them? By 
making insulting remarks about a 
‘lady whom we both know and whom 
he fancied his money af 

“You scoundrel!” Jed started 
from his chair, toppling over the two 
men who were holding him down. 
But others quickly seized him, and 
forced him back to his seat. 

“You see for yourselves, gentle- 
men,” went on Thornwell with a 
shrug of the shoulders. “ Naturally 
I called on him to retract his lan- 
guage; he refused, I insisted, and 
then he drew the pistol he bought 
this afternoon and fired. He was 
too cowardly to look where he aimed, 
otherwise he might have been able 
to fix the story to suit himself.” 

Except for that one single outbreak 
Jed sat there like a stone while this 
network of falsehood was being 
woven about him. Except for that 
one instant when she was alluded 
to, he could not seem to compre- 
hend. It had all come about so sud- 
denly. Then he heard somebody 
say, in reply to a question: ‘“ Yes, an 
officer’s been sent for. He ought to 
be here now.” 

This awoke him to a realization of 
the seriousness of his position. They 
were going to take him to jail, 
charged with attempted murder; it 
would all be in the papers in the 
morning. Ruth would read of it at 
the breakfast table, and 

“ Gentlemen,” he said appealingly, 
turning his head first to one side, 
then the other, “I don’t know much 
of the city. I’m young, too, younger 
than any of you, I guess, sol can’t 
hope to match this villain in his 
plots. But everything he has told 
you is false except that I am from 
the country, and that we both know 
the same woman. He got me to buy 
the pistol today: he first began to 
talk about the lady, and tried to 
work me up into a passion, and then 
when he found that I was bound to 
get away to avoid trouble, he refused 
to let me go. How the pistol came 
to be fired I know no more than you.” 
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But it was evident that nobody 
believed this story. Some shook 
their heads slowly, others smiled 
pityingly at him. All soon turned 
away and crowded about Thorn- 
well, who had taken off his coat and 
was holding it up to show where the 
bullet had entered the lining just be- 
low the right breast pocket and come 
out through the back. 

Jed had never felt so utterly lonely 
in all his life, not even that time 
when he had lost his dog and his 
way while out hunting in the woods 
at home, and had sat forlornly down 
on a stump to wait till Ponto should 
track him. The room was crowded, 
but among them all there was not 
one to give him a friendly look or 
word. 

What should he do? To whom 
could he appeal? He could think of 
no one but Mr. Derrington, 

Jed wondered if they would admit 
him to bail. He beckoned to one of 
the youngest men present, a pleasant 
faced fellow in his shirt sleeves, who 
stood in the doorway, looking at the 
prisoner with a sober expression in 
his eyes. He stepped over to Jed’s 
side in answer to the gesture. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“Can I get bail, do you think ?” 

Jed looked up at him eagerly. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. “I 
never had any experience in a case 
like this, I—I’m terribly sorry for 
you.” 

The two seemed to be of about the 
same age. Perhaps this fact touched 
the young clubman with pity. He 
remained standing by Jed’s side, and 
presently he put down his head again 
to say: “Have you any friends in 
town here to whom you would like a 
message sent ?” 

“No, none. You're very kind;” 
and Jed looked up with grateful 
eyes. 

At this point there was a stir in the 
doorway, and then a policeman’s 
uniform appeared among the white 
garments, for scarcely any of those 
in the room were fully dressed. The 
young fellow in his shirt sleeves bent 
down towards Jed’s ear and whisper- 
ed hastily: “If I can do anything for 
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you send word here to Harold Cal- 
fort.” Then he was gone, and the 
next instant the officer had his hand 
on Jed’s shoulder. 

Thornwell now 
again. 

“Wren,” he said, “I’d have given 
all I possessed not to have this 
happen. I realize that it was in a 
moment of sudden passion that you 
lost control of yourself. We are 
both cooler now, and while of course 
I cannot overlook what has occurred, 
I can do something to make your 
confinement less irksome. You are 
well able to afford a room at the jail 
to which you must now be taken. 
Shall I arrange for that for you? I 
can easily do it.” 

“T wish to be indebted to you for 
nothing,” was Jed’s reply. “I am 


came forward 


ready to go with you now,” he added, 
turning to the officer. 

“ You will be at the Jefferson Mar- 
ket Court at nine in the morning to 
make the charge?” said the latter in- 
looking at Captain 


terrogatively, 
Thornwell. 

The captain bowed, nor did he 
raise his head until the prisoner had 
passed out. 


VIL. 


ISS DELAFIELD was not or- 
dinarily an early riser, but on 
the morning after the events just nar- 
rated she had an engagement to takea 
canterin the Park at eight with a gen- 
tleman whose business duties prevent- 
ed him from riding at a more con- 
venient hour. She had ordered her 
breakfast to be served half an hour 
before the usual time, and hence, 
when she entered the dining room, 
the Herald lay beside her father’s 
place, flat and neat looking, with 
all the pages fitting nicely into 
one another. 

“Ah!” murmured Miss Sue. “I 
wonder how it will seem to read the 
news while it is still fresh!” 

She picked up the paper with one 
hand and began to eat grapes with 
the other. Suddenly this latter hand 
was arrested midway in its progress 
between the plate and her mouth. 
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Her eyes were riveted on these head- 
lines: 
PISTOLS 


AT THE METROPOLIS 


CLUB. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF CAPTAIN 
LAUNCELOT THORNWELL. 


Jedediah Wren, the wealthy young inventor 
Srom Maine, the would be murderer. 


BASE RETURN FOR LAVISH HOSPITALITY. 


The descriptive matter that follow- 
ed was very brief, occupying no 
more space than the staring head- 
lines, but full particulars were 
promised in a later edition. 

Sue sat there immovable till she 
had read the entire item through 
twice: then, swallowing the coffee 
the maid had brought, she informed 
that amazed young person that she 
was not going to eat another mouth- 
ful, adding: 

“Tell Mr. Northcott, when he 
comes, that—that I am indisposed 
and cannot ride with him today.” 

Then, gathering up the skirts of 
her habit, and still retaining a tight 
clutch on the paper, she swept away 
from the table and out of the front 
door. 

“The saints defind us,” murmur- 
ed the astounded Delia, “but Miss 
Sue must becleancrazy. What does 
she mane by going out of dures in- 
stead of to bid when she’s indispos- 
ea?” 

Mr. Delafield appearing at that 
moment and wanting to know what 
had become of the morning paper, 
Delia’s thoughts were turned into a 
new channel as she instituted a fruit- 
less search for it, she. not having 
noticed that her young mistress had 
carried it off. 

Sue meanwhile was walking briskly 
towards Central Park, careless of the 
comment her appearance excited 
among passers by. Her sole thought 
was of Ruth. 

“T must break this to her,” she 
told herself. ‘She must not be al- 
lowed to see it for herself. Who 
would have thought that Jed was 
such a ” she hesitated for a de- 
scriptive term, and then contented 
herself with “wicked man.” 

Then she shuddered, not with cold, 
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for the day was extraordinarily mild 
for December, but at the recollection 
of two sentences in the newspaper 
report. “Full particulars tonight,” 
and “there is a woman at the bottom 
of the case.” 

“Her name will be dragged into 
it,’ she groaned, “ perhaps mine too. 
They will make pictures of Ruth; 
everybody will think of—of this 
thing whenever her name comes up. 
Oh, it is horrible, horrible!” 

She plunged her gloved fingers 
tightly into the newspaper, as though 
she would thus crush out all the pub- 
licity from the affair. She was now 
in the Park, where the few people 
she met nearly all stopped to turn 
around and look after her. 

“They think I’ve been thrown 
from my horse,” she told herself. 

She walked fast, and soon came in 
sight of the Van Auken house. She 
saw Ruth’s windows, with the shades 
still drawn. 

“Of course she’s asleep yet,” she 
reflected. “But I must wake her. 


Oh dear, I feel as if I was responsible 


for the whole thing! If I hadn’t 
asked for that drink of water we 
might never have known the Wrens.” 

But retrospection of this sort was 
worse than anticipation, and Sue ex- 
erted all her will power to put out 
of her mind everything but consider- 
ation of the best means of breaking 
the news to her friend. Once a wild 
project flashed into her brain of 
keeping the whole thing from her. 

“Tf I could only get her to go off 
with me at¢once to Cuba or Bermuda,” 
she thought, but the utter impractic- 
ability of the scheme made itself in- 
stantly apparent to her. 

By this time she had reached the 
house. Oscar, the porter, was sweep- 
ing off the sidewalk. He touched 
his hat respectfully to her as she 
passed up the steps, and she was 
conscious, without turning her head, 
that he stood leaning on his broom 
looking after her. 

“T wonder if he has seen the 
paper?” was the thought that cross- 
ed her mind as she pressed the white 
button. 

The butler, who opened the door, 
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had his apron on, which he tore at 
frantically when he saw who it was. 

“Oh, Miss Delafield,” he exclaim- 
ed, “Hi didn’t hexpect it was no- 
body but a telygram boy.” 

“Never mind, James,” returned 
Sue. “I just ran over to see Miss 
Ruth. I'll go straight up to her 
room. Is Mr. Van Auken down 
stairs yet?” 

“No, miss. He hain’t due for ten 
minutes yet,” with a glance up at 
the brass face of the antique clock 
that stood just outside the drawing 
room door. 

Noiselessly Sue passed up the two 
flights of heavily carpeted stairs. 
When she reached the upper hallway, 
and stood facing the door of Ruth’s 
apartment, she halted and clung to 
the banisters for an instant. She 
was just beginning to realize the re- 
sponsibility she had taken upon her- 
self. But she dared not hesitate 
long ; delay only gave her so much 
more time to picture the possible 
consequences of the revelation she 
was about to make, and to recoil 
from them. She moved on again, 
rapidly, and knocked lightly on the 
door at the end of the corridor. 

There was no response from within, 
but a figure appeared at the further 
end of the hall, behind her. It was 
that of a woman, and, hearing her 
approach, Sue turned her head. 

“Oh, Alice!” she said softly. It 
was Ruth’s maid. 

“ Miss Delafield, what is the mat- 
ter?” exclaimed the girl, coming 
forward quickly on recognizing the 
visitor. 

“Nothing. I want to see Ruth 
before she meets the rest of the 
family, though. Do you think she 
is asleep yet ? Is the door locked ?” 

“This one is, but you can pass 
through my room if you wish. Shall 
I go in first and waken her?” 

“No,” responded Sue hastily. “I 
know of a way that will not startle 
her.”’ 

“Why, Miss Sue, you have on your 
riding habit!” exclaimed the maid, 
as she held the door of her own room 
open for the other to pass through. 

“Yes; I just ran in fora few meo- 
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ments,” was the reply. “All right, 
Alice. Thank you. I will call you 
when Ruth wants to dress.” 

Sue opened the curtains separating 
the boudoir from the sleeping room, 
and let them fall behind her. Then 
she stepped softly forward toward 
the bed. Ruth lay there sleeping 
heavily, one arm thrown above her 
head, her face turned toward the 
doorway. Sue felt guilty as she re- 
alized the peace disturbing nature of 
the errand on which she had come. 

She still held the paper in her 
hand, and now she started toward 
the table tolay itdown. She stopped 
midway and decided that she had 
better retain it. 

“Perhaps she will notice it,’”’ she 
thought, “and make it easier to lead 
up to what I have to tell.” 

She crossed rapidly over to the 
head of the bed, and without an- 
other instant of hesitation, placed 
the palm of her hand on the sleeper’s 
forehead. Ruth stirred slightly, and 
then opened her eyes. They looked 
looked straight up into Sue’s, but she 
did not seem surprised. 

“Why, Sue,” she said, “I was just 
dreaming of you. I thought we 
were all going for a straw ride, and 
Jed came in and said one of the 
horses waslame. And you suggested 
that we take the other one, and three 
of us crowd into the buggy. Ridi- 
culous, wasn’t it,as dreams generally 
are? But we are not at Beetle Crag, 
are we? Havel slept so late?” 

Ruth raised herself, and looked 
first from her friend, who had now 
dropped to a seat on the bed, to the 
clock that stood on her dressing 
table. Even as she spoke, this 
chimed out eight silvery strokes. 

“T came over early, dear, especi- 


ally to see you before yousaw any of - 


the others,” returned Sue. She was 
fumbling with the paper nervously 
as she spoke, but Ruth seemed not to 
notice this. Her eyes were fixed 
anxiously on the other’s face. 

“What is it, Sue?” she asked ten- 
derly. ‘“‘Have you had some trouble, 
some disappointment? Tell me. 
You did just right in coming to me 
for sympathy or help.” 
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She put out her hand and drew 
Sue’s head gently down and kissed 
her. This completely upset the 
would be gentle breaker of bad 
news. 

“Oh, Ruth,” she sobbed out, 
“you’re all wrong. It isn’t I who 
need sympathy, but you.” 

“ Why, what do you mean? FRuth 
looked in amazement at the tears 
which: had begun to trickle down 
Sue’s cheeks. 

“It’s Captain Thornwell and Jed 
Wren. I didn’t want you to see 
it when you weren’t prepared, but 
I’m afraid I haven’t helped matters.” 

Sue began smoothing out the sheet 
she had been rolling and unrolling in 
her nervousness. Ruth snatched it 
from her hand and rapidly scanned 
the columns. 

“Where is it, Sue ?” she demanded. 
“There is nothing here but adver- 
tisements.” 

She handed the paper back. Sue 
took it with a sinking heart. It was 
true. The news sheet must have 
slipped out unnoticed, and now she 
had to tell her tidings whether she 
would or not. And from this she now 
shrank terribly. She had come to 
depend on the Herald doing the 
worst for her. She started to get 
off the bed, murmuring something 
about having dropped the paper 
soméwhere in the room. But Ruth 
seized both her wrists and held her. 

“No,” she said. “You must tell 
me. What is it about Captain 
Thornwell and Jed? Why do you 
think the news would unnerve me? 
What is it, Sue? Tell me, instant- 
ly.” 
“Oh, Ruth, don’t look so stern,” 
half sobbed out the other. “ Perhaps 
it isn’t nearly so important as I—I 
thought at first. You know Jed was 
in town, of course, for you told me 
yesterday morning he had been here. 
Well, Captain Thornwell must have 
taken him down to his club, for late 
last night they—but perhaps there is 
some mistake. You know how often 
the papers get things all wrong.” 

“What did they do?” said Ruth 
steadily. ‘Don’t you understand, 
Sue, that you are putting me to 





tortures with this horrible suspense? 
Was it a duel, or what?” 

“Worse,” gasped Sue. “Jed shot 
at the captain.” 

Sue turned her head away for an 
instant as she spoke the words. She 
did not want to see the expression 
of Ruth’s faceas the news came to 
her. She expected an outbreak of 
some sort, but hearing nothing, took 
courage to raise her eyes again. - 

Ruth was looking at her steadily, 
almost calmly. 

“Where is he ?” was all she said. 

“Oh, at the clubhouse, I suppose. 
His room was there, you know. He 
was not even scratched, the paper 
says.” Sue spoke briskly; she was so 
relieved to think that the worst 
was over. 

“T don’t mean the captain, but 
Jed. What have they done with 
him?” 

“Why, he’s been sent to jail, of 
course,” rejoined Sue, adding ; “ but 
isn’t it awful of him to have done 
such a thing ?” 

“TI don’t believe he did do it.” 


Ruth spoke rapidly, and, clutching . 


Sue’s arm again, held it in a vise as 
she went on; “Jed Wren is not the 
man to do a thing like that. I will 
prove that he is falsely accused, and 
you must help me, Sue.” 

“But Ruth, what do you mean? 
I don’t understand.” Sue staréd at 
her friend in utter perplexity. “ The 
paper says it was his pistol. He 
admits that himself, and there was 
nobody but himself and the captain 
in the room.” 

“He never did it, he never did 
it!” 

Ruth kept repeating this over as 
she got up and began to dress. 

“ Shall I ring for Alice?” asked Sue, 
awed by the other’s unaccountable 
reception of the tidings, 

“No, you can help me, if you will. 
I cannot see anybody just yet. Or 
stop, if you will be good enough to 
step out and tell Alice to get Oscar 
to buy me a paper, I will be so glad. 
Which one did you see it in?” 

“The Herald,” replied Sue. She 


felt that she might as well try to 
stem the current of the Hudson as 
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attempt to thwart Ruth’s purpose 
just now. 

“All right. Hereis five cents. Let 
him get the Herald and the World. 
Then we can compare the two ac- 
counts.” 

Sue took the money, and went out 
with it and the message to the be- 
wildered maid. When she returned, 
Ruth said, “ You will stay and go 
down to the prison with me, won’t 
you?” 

“The prison?” Sue could do noth- 
ing but echo the words. 

“Ves, I must see Jed, or I cannot 
work for him. I must hear his story 
first of all.” Ruth cast a look of 
surprise at her friend, as though the 
other ought to have thought of this 
at once. 

“But why are you taking his side?” 
Sue ventured to reply. “I should 
think ” and here she paused. 

“Well, what should you think?” 

Ruth turned toward her, stopping 
for an instant in the process of mak- 
ing a coil of her deep gold hair. 

“Oh, Ruth, what has come over 
you?” Sue burst out. “Why doyou 
take this news so queerly? Jed 
Wren is a comparative stranger to us, 
and here, when he attempted the life 
of a man you have known for years, 
you at once side with the would-be 
murderer. What will people say?” 

“Do you suppose I care for what 
they'll say?” retorted Ruth. “ What 
is that to weigh against truth and 
justice? Think of what Phoebe and 
the old people up at Beetle Crag will 
feel when they hear of it! And Jed, 
with not one soul to be his friend in 
all this great city!” 

“But you don’t seem to remember 
that Jed has forfeited his right to 
have any friends by what he has 





done. There, I hear Alice with the 
papers. Wait till you read the ac- 
count,” 


“You read them to me, Sue,” said 
Ruth, when the papers were brought 
in. “I feel as if 1 ought not to lose 
a minute.” 

Both reports were brief, and soon 
Ruth was in possession of all the 
facts the papers had gleaned up to 
the hour of going to press. 
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“Well?” said Sue, interrogatively, 
when she had finished. 

Ruth was dressed by this time, and 
had sat down, with one foot tapping 
the floor impatiently, while Sue read 
the closing paragraph. Now she got 
up and went to the closet for her 
coat and bonnet, and still without 
answering Sue’s question, suddenly 
exclaimed: “Why, my dear, you 
have on your riding habit. You 
can’t go to jail in that.” 

She paused and gave a hysterical 
little laugh, as the odd sound of the 
phrase struck her. 

“Why, Ruth, do you still persist in 
wanting to do that?” 

“Do you want me to sit home here 
and go crazy if I don’t do it? But 
of course if you don’t care to go with 
me I can go alone with father.” 

“Oh, Ruth, don’t talk that way; 
of course I will go with you, and—” 

“Well, then, which one of my 
dresses will you wear?” 

Ruth flung open the door of the 
wardrobe. 

“Tt’s lucky that you and I are 
about of a size, for I could never wait 
until you had gone home and chang- 
ed. Now we can come down to 
breakfast. I will order the carriage 
at once. You can change your gown 
while I go down and advise with 
father.” 

When Sue appeared in the dining 
room some ten minutes later, Mr. 
Van Auken was just leaving, with a 
flushed face, while Ruth was eating 
her breakfast with a preoccupied 
look that showed she was forcing 
every mouthful. 

“Father says they will be in the 
police court by the time we get down 
there,” she began; “but he is going 
with us.” 

“Does he—does he agree with 
you?” Sue ventured to inquire. 
“He had to,” laughed Ruth. 

why don’t you eat ?” 

“T’ve had my breakfast,” replied 
Sue. “I’m ready togo now. Where’s 
your mother ?” 

“She’s not feeling well this morn- 
ing and did not get up. Did you 
bring a veil with you? I'll send up 
and get you one of mine.” 


But 
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Ten minutes later the coupé was at 
the door, and the three started off, 
Mr. Van Auken looked very grave. 
Sue wondered if he had the same 
opinion of the case that she had. 
But Ruth was the only child and had 
never had anything denied her. 
How would it all end, she asked her- 
self ? 


VITl. 


HE court room was crowded. 
The Metropolis Club was one 
of the “show” places of the city, and 
everything in connection with it was 
of interest, not only to the upper 
ten, many of whom were among its 
members, but to the lower million 
as well, who walked slowly when 
they passed the magnificent club- 
house, to gaze longingly through the 
lofty windows at the luxuriousness 
within. 

The early hour at which police 
cases were called barred the attend- 
ance of the first named class, but 
there would have been no space for 
them had they come. That vast 
body of citizens that seems never to 
have anything to do but lounge on 
the park benches and form a crowd 
at a fire or a “run over,” was out in 
force, eager to catch a glimpse of the 
“nobs” who had had a“set to” 
just like their brethren of commoner 
clay. 

For it must be understood that 
these personages only took their 
text, so to speak, from the newspaper 
reports of the affair. Once give 
them a hint of what had taken place, 
and they had no trouble in filling 
out the details, to the smallest parti- 
cular. More than half of those in 
the stuffy court room fully believed - 
that Jed and Captain Thornwell had 
fought with fists till the former 
whipped out his pistol and tried to 
obtain a shorter cut at getting satis- 
faction. They were all on the gui 
vive of expectation when the prison- 
ers were brought out. But nobody 
identified Jed until he was called to 
the dock. They were looking for 
some stocky fellow, with a bull neck 
and a contusion over his forehead. 
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Captain Thornwell’s personality 
was some atonement for this disap- 
pointment, however. His bearing 
on the witness stand was distinctly 
military, and when he told the story 
of the attack, breathless _ silence 
reigned in the room, broken only at 
the point where he brought in the 
words, “a lady’s name,” and here a 
flutter of intense excitement ran 
through the assembled throng. But 
this was nothing to the interest 
aroused when a fine looking gentle- 
man, with flowing gray side whiskers 
and a fur trimmed coat, walked hast- 
ily up the aisle and addressed the 
judge. 

“That’s Archer Van Auken, the 
Wall Street banker,’’ some one who 
who had seen his portrait in the illus- 
trated papers during campaign times 
whispered to his neighbor ; and like 
lightning the news went round the 
court room, 

His conference with the judge was 
rather a lengthy one, and it was 
noticed that both Thornwell in the 
witness box and Wren in the -dock 


kept their eyes riveted on the new 
comer. 

But Mr. Van Auken glanced at 
neither, and presently he turned and 
hurried out. 

The judge then proceeded with 
the case, which began to look black 


for the defendant. His story of the 
affair was entirely unsupported by 
testimony, whereas Thornwell called 
on both Phillips and Dean, who both 
turned out, looking very sleepy and 
not a little frightened, to identify 
the pistol as Wren’s property. Jed 
could only repeat his statement that 
he had not wished to quarrel with 
the captain, that he had heard the 
pistol fired, but had not touched it 
himself nor even recollected that he 
had one. 

There was nothing for it but to re- 
mand the prisoner for formal trial at 
the next term of court. ‘“ But,” 
added the judge, “I have consented 
to admit him to bail in the sum of 
five thousand dollars,” at which there 
Was some surprise manifested. 

Jed was no less amazed than the 
spectators, and seemed not to realize 
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that he was at liberty for a time. 
Then one of the court attendants 
handed him a note. 

It was from Mr. Van Auken, and 
requested Jed to come up to the 
banker’s house as soon as he was 
free. 

Jed was thoroughly mystified. 
What did it mean, he asked himself ? 
Had Mr. Van Auken gone bail for 
him ? Jed was still in rather a dazed 
condition, but his head was sufficient- 
ly clear to suggest to him that he 
should return to his hotel first of all 
to bathe and exchange his clothes 
after the night spent in the prison. 
He bought a paper as soon as he 
reached the street, and read the ac- 
count of the affair. Two or three 
reporters had crowded about him as 
he was leaving the court room, 
clamoring for an interview, but he 
had told them each and all that he 
had nothing to say beyond what he 
had already said on the stand. He 
was conscious, however, that one or 
two of them were still following him, 
and he began to consider how he 
could throw them off the track when 
he went up to the Van Aukens’. 

Chancing to see an empty hansom 
passing down Sixth Avenue, he 
hailed the driver and instructed him 
to take him as quickly as possible up 
to the Plaza Hotel. Arrived here he 


_entered by the side door on Fifty 


Ninth Street, and emerged some 
three quarters of an hour later by 
the same exit. In this manner he 
hoped he had eluded the “sleuth 
hounds of the press.” 

He walked to the Sixth Avenue 
gate and then struck across Central 
Park to Seventy Second Street, 
reaching the Van Auken mansion in 
this way. Inquiry for the banker 
brought the reply that he was not 
at home, but the butler added, “ Are 
you not Mr. Wren?” 

“Yes. Is there a message for me?” 
asked Jed. 

“No, but Hi was told to bid you 
step into the reception room for a 
moment.” 

With a feeling that years, instead 
of only a day, had passed since he 
had laughed and chatted in that 
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same apartment, Jed took a seat on 
the chair he had occupied on that 
earlier evening. But was he the 
same person he was then? He felt 
that he was so changed that he was 
almost impelled to rise and step in 
front of one of the long mirrors to 
test the matter by inspection. 

He was stifling this inclination 
whena form appeared in the doorway. 
There was a cry of ‘Oh, Jed!” and 
Ruth came quickly toward him, both 
hands outstretched. 

“Then you believe in me?” was 
all he could say, as they two stood 
there for an instant, hand clasped ih 
hand, 

“T wouldn't have sent for you if I 
hadn’t,” Ruth rejoined. She seated 
herself by the table, on which she 
placed a pad of paper. Then she 
held a pencil poised. ‘And I mean 
to prove to the world that I have 
grounds for that belief,” she added. 
“T want you to tell me the whole 
story, while I put down in writing 
the points that will be useful to us.” 

“Were you in court?” he asked. 


“ Did you hear what went on there?” 

“No. Sue and I went down in the 
carriage with father to—to the jail. 
I had planned to see you there. 
Then, he went into the court room, 
and, when he heard how things stood, 


went bail for you. But I told him 
he must doit or I would. Don’t you 
see, Jed, if you hadn’t known us this 
would never have happened? So I 
feel in a certain sense responsible. 
He told me that you admitted you 
had a pistol. How did you ever 
come to be so foolish as to carry con- 
cealed weapons ?”’ 

“T didn’t take any special pains to 
hide it,” replied Jed. “Captain 
Thornwell said I ought to have one, 
and took me to a store where they 
kept them, yesterday afternoon. 
And I bought one.” 

“Captain Thornwell did that!” 
exclaimed Ruth, and her pencil 
moved rapidly over the paper for a 
few minutes. 

“Yes, but what can we prove by 
it?” observed Jed despondently. 
“He wanted to have me shoot at 
him and have this come about—he 
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has always hated me—he tried his 
best last night to get me into a pas- 
sion. And yet if I get up and say 
that he must have shot at himself 
with my pistol, just to get me into 
trouble, they will tell me that I am 
crazy—that no man would do - that 
without a motive.” 

Jed pushed his foot impatiently 
back and forth on the carpet, look- 
ing down unseeingly at his patent 
fastenings, and seeming to forget for 
the moment that he was not alone. 

“Motive! Yes, we must supply 
him with that,” exclaimed Ruth. 
She leaned back in her chair, tapping 
her teeth gently with the pencil, her 
eyes fixed on the frieze. ‘ What 
good would it do him to get you into 
trouble?” 

Neither spoke for an instant, while 
a flush crept up from Jed’s neck and 
spread over his face. He had recol- 
lected that conversation he had over- 
heard in the club reception room. 
What if Thornwell Zad wanted to get 
him out of the way as a dangerous 
rival?) Was it too much to suppose 
that the captain had determined to 
accomplish this by making it appear 
that he, Jed, had attempted murder, 
thus disgracing him in the eyes of 
the Van Aukens? The whole thing 
must have been carefully planned 
out from the moment Thornwell in- 
vited Jed to come and lunch with him 
at the club. It became clearer and 
clearer to the victim’s mind as he 
thought it allout. Suddenly he lift- 
ed his eyes from the floor and glanc- 
ed over at Ruth. She had trans- 
ferred her gaze from the ceiling, and 
was looking earnestly at him. Was 
it the reflection of the flush that was 
in his countenance that set hers all 
aglow? She dropped her eyes 
quickly to the floor, while Jed sud- 
denly found matter of interest in the 
frescoing on the wall, and still there 
was silence in the room. And at 
this moment Sue appeared. 

“Tam so glad to see you, Jed,” 
she said, going straight up to him 
and offering her hand. “TI hope _ 
and here she paused. She did not 
exactly know how to express the 
thought that was in her mind, 
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But Jed understood and was grate- 
ful for her championship, and then 
Ruth made him start all over again 
with his story, while they two sat 
and listened, Ruth never once re- 
moving her gaze from the speaker’s 
face. 

“But who fired the pistol?” Sue 
wanted to know when he had finish- 
ed. 

“Captain Thornwell did,” replied 
Ruth promptly. 

Sue and Jed looked at her. 

“Don’t you understand it?” she 
went on. “The captain wanted to 
get Jed into difficulty—is jealous of 
his—good fortune, we'll say,” she 
added after half an instant’s hesita- 
tion, during which she fumbled 
nervously with the pencil. “Of 
course he wouldn’t shoot at fim. 
Everybody would be on Jed’s side at 
once then ; so he aimed the pistol at 
himself.” 

“ But I can’t comprehend it yet,” 
persisted Sue. “Captain Thornwell 
is such a good friend of yours, 
and ii 

Ruth broke in on her with an im- 
perative wave of the hand. 

“We won’t discuss 4/7. Thornwell 
at all,” she said, with a slight 
emphasis on the “Mr.” as if disdain- 
ing any longer to give him the dig- 
nity of a title. 

“The question before us is how 
we can prove that Jed did not fire 
that shot.” 

“ But he says he didn’t.” 

Sue made this remark in a very 
faint voice, as if conscious of its utter 
inanity. And Ruth only replied 
withalook. Then sheturned to Jed. 

“Where were you standing when 
the pistol went off?” she asked. 

«“] was trying to get hold of the 
door knob,” he replied. 

“Were you looking at Mr. Thorn- 
well?” she continued. 

“No, I had my head sort of wedg- 
ed in behind his back.” 

* Did you feel anybody draw the 
pistol from your pocket?” This was 
Ruth’s next question. 

“T can’t remember that I did,” an- 
swered Jed. “Iwas terribly worked 
up at the time.” 
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“Worked up?” putinSue. “Why, 
had you been quarreling? I thought 


you said the captain was very friend- 
What were you talking 


ly to you. 
about ?” 

Jed made no answer. He twined 
his fingers about the rung of his 
chair, looked over at Ruth appeal- 
ingly, then, conscious that this was 
not the quarter from which to expect 
aid, pretended that he had not heard 
the question, and, speaking rapidly, 
went on: “The first thing that I 
knew about a pistol’s having any- 
thing to do with the affair was the 
réport that sounded like a cannon. 
I didn’t realize then what the conse- 
quences to me might be. Then 
everybody rushed into the room and 
—and you know the rest.” 

“You're positive, Jed, are you, that 
there was no possible way by which 
any third person could see what took 
place in the room before the shot 
was fired?” Ruth put this question 
after a brief silence. 

“How could they, when we two 
were the only ones there?” Jed 
looked up—he had been contemplat- 
ing his shoe again—with a puzzled 
expression on his face. 

“Oh, I understand all that,” re- 
turned Ruth. “ But tell me, do you 
know what floor the room was on, 
and which side of the house?” 

“T see what you mean, and the 
shutters at the windows were not 
closed. I remember about that now 
because when Thornwell went over 
that way I thought he was going to 
shut them, but he walked straight to 
the bureau and took down e 

Jed checked himself suddenly. 

“Well, what did he take down?” 
asked Ruth. 

“Your picture,” answered Jed ina 
burst, then continuing hastily, “but 
do you think there is any hope that 
we can make something out of that 
open window ?” 

“Yes, yes, I see now what you 
mean !” exclaimed Sue in sudden ex- 
citement. ‘“ Don’t you remember, 
Ruth, how in ‘The Breadwinners’ a 
man sees a murder in the house next 
door through an opera glass?” 

“T was thinking of that too,” re- 
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joined Ruth quietly, resting her 
elbow on the edge of the table, and 
leaning her chin gnherhand. “But 
we can’t hope for anything of that 
sort. You see this affair took place 
after one o’clock at night. Which 
side of the house did you say the 
room was on, Jed?” 

“T can’t .remember. I was just 
trying to think. I don’t know New 
York very well, and there are a good 
many halls in the club house.” 

“We can ask Captain Thornwell,” 
put in Sue. “ He—’” 

“Sue!” 

Ruth had no need to say more 
than that one word. The abashed 
Miss Delafield gave a hysterical little 
laugh and walked over to take a seat 
in the bay window with her face to- 
ward the street. 

“TI know who can help me about 
that,” said Jed, “Harold Calfort. 
He told me to let him know if he 
could do anything to help me.” 

“Who is he? Tell me all about 


him,” demanded Ruth, and when she 
was in possession of the facts, it was 


decided that Jed should write to 
Calfort as soon as he returned to 
his hotel. Then he rose to go. 

“T don’t know how to say to you 
what I ought, Miss Van Auken,” he 
’ began. “You and yours have done 
for me more than I can ever pay 
back. Good by; good morning, Miss 
Delafield,” and he was gone. 


IX. 


V HEN the front door closed, 
Ruth came over into the bay 
window, and, leaning over her friend’s 
shoulder, watched the sturdy figure of 
.young Wren till it passed out of her 
range of vision. And still they both 
remained there silent, till Ruth sud- 
denly bent down her head and al- 
most whispered, so low she spoke : ” 
“ What do you think of me, Sue?” 
“T think, Ruth,’ replied the other 
softly, “that you love this man and 
not the other.” 

“Not the other—yes, that is true, 
and always was true,” was the quick 
response. “But this one—it is not 
love. Iam sure of that; nor pity, for 


then I should think him weak. But 
it is a something that impels me to 
help him, and yet which makes me 
feel that I am cruel in doing it.” 

“Cruel, Ruth? I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Don’t you see he—he may care 
for me and be encouraged, and then, 
when I have to tell him that ‘it is not 
love I feel—then will he not think 
me cruel ?” 

Ruth sank down on an ottoman, 
stretched both arms out before her 
on Sue’s lap and rested her head 
upon them. Sue began gently to 
stroke the shimmering hair., 

“ But, my dear,” she said, “ it must 
be love you feel, else you surely 
could not stand by him ata time like 
this.” 

“That is just it.” Ruth raised 
her head and passed one hand 
gently back and forth across her 
temples as she spoke. “I feel that if 
it had not been for this occurring I 
would have been indifferent—liking 
him, as I have always done, but no- 
thing more. There is such a gulf 
between us, our bringing up has been 
so different. Can you imagine me 
the wife of such a man, Sue ?” 

“T can imagine anything, Ruth, 
dear, after what I have seen this 
morning. Your father, and indeed 
we all, think that Jed has won your 
heart.” 

““T wish I could think so, but it is 
all a mystery, a mystery. Do you 
remember the slips he used to make 
in his grammar, and the clothes from 
Bangor that he used to wear on 
Sundays? Well, do you know the 
recollection of these things comes to 
me now when he is away from me, 
and I shrink back, frightened, from 
what has come into my heart when 
he is present.” 

“But he was not present this 
morning when—when I broke the 
news to you. And yet you became 
his champion at once.” 

“Ah, yes; he was in trouble then, 
and something convinced me that it 
was persecution, and that he needed 
sympathy and help.” 

“How much he has improved,” 
began Sue after a brief silence, during 
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which Ruth had been idly plucking 
at the fringe on her sleeve and 
gazing fixedly out of the window at 
the bare limbs of the trees across the 
way. “I did not notice that he made 
one slip this morning, and then he 
dresses in such good taste. And to 
think that this awful thing should 
happen just as he had such opportu- 
nities opening out before him! What 
do you think they can do to him, 
Ruth, if he can’t prove that he didn’t 
fire that pistol? Imprison him for 
life ?” 

“Sue, you must not suggest the 
possibility of such a thing.” Ruth 
rose quickly to her feet and began to 
walk slowly back and forth across 
the rug that lay in front of the bay 
window. “We must prove that he 
did not fire that shot. He will find 
out from this Mr. Calfort just where 
that Thornwell’s room was situated, 
and then ay 

“Then what will you do?” queried 
Sue, as Ruth paused. 

She did not make a direct reply to 
the question. 

“You know how the Metropolis 
Club is located,” she said. “ The 
open space that is all about it? That 
admits of many windows looking 
into its rooms from the adjoining 
houses. What if some one chanced 
to see the whole thing from one of 
these?” 

“But what a very faint chance, 
Ruth! Besides, they surely would 
have gone to court this morning and 
testified.” 

“No, they wouldn’t: that is just it. 
Don’t you know that people dislike 
law, and want to have as little to do 
with it as possible? Perhaps the 
person who saw it has already left 
town to escape being summoned as 
a witness. We are losing time, Sue, 
every instant. Oh, that I were a 
man !” 

“Tf Jed is freed from this charge, 
Ruth,” Sue asked, as the other flung 
herself down in her old position on 
the ottoman, “what then? He will 
be grateful to you, and if he 5 

“Don’t, Sue; don’t lead my 
thoughts in that direction,” implored 
Ruth, putting up her hand. 


Jed meanwhile had returned to his 
hotel. After writing the note to 
Harold Calfort, he locked himself in 
his room to think. Could it be pos- 
sible that Launcelot Thornwell 
sought to disgrace him in the eyes 
of the world for the sake of winning 
Ruth Van Auken away from-him? 
A thrill of joy ran through his heart 
as he realized what this implied— 
the possibility that Ruth could care 
for him. 

And now that it was through her 
agency that he had been released on 
bail, to feel that she was as much in- 
terested as himself in clearing him 
from the charge made against him— 
recalling all this, Jed felt that he 
ought to be the happiest man alive. 
And yet—what if he could not suc- 
ceed in clearing himself? What ifa 
long term of imprisonment stared 
him in the face just as his great hap- 
piness was within his grasp? Many 
innocent men had been punished, 
and not a few of them hanged, he 
knew. 

Could fate be so cruel in his case? 
After giving him fortune and favor 
in the eyes of her he loved, would 
she snatch the cup away from his 
lips as he was about to drink? 

He rose and began to pace the 
floor, wondering how long it would 
take to get an answer from Calfort. 
Then he racked his brain to see if 
he could not himself recollect how 
Thornwell’s room was situated. Sud- 
denly he stepped to the closet where 
he kept his coat and hat, determined 
to go down to the clubhouse and find 
out what he wanted to know from 
one of the servants. Then, recalling 
the sensation his appearance at the 
place would cause, he dropped intoa 
chair by the window, reflecting that 
he might almost as well be behind 
the bars of a jail after all. 

Chancing to look out of the win- 
dow, he saw a little knot of people 
gathered on the sidewalk across the 
street. Some one was pointing 
straight at him, and all had their 


‘necks craned to obtain a glimpse of 


the man who had attempted to shoot 
another at one of the city’s swell 
clubs. : 
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He recoiled into the farthest corner 
of the apartment, a sudden loathing 
for himself taking possession of him. 
He felt that he was disgraced, no 
matter how innocent, and, flinging 
himself on the lounge, gave way for 
a time to the gloomiest forebodings. 
He had left strict orders with the 
clerks that noone was to be admitted 
to see him, and when, by and by, a 
knocking came on the door, he at 
first paid no attention to it. But 
presently he heard some one call out 
softly : “ Wren, it is I—Calfort ! Are 
you there?” 

He got up then quickly, and open- 
ed the door. When the young club- 
man put out his hand, Jed clung to 
it for an instant tenaciously. 

“It was mighty good of you to 
come yourself,” he said, falling into 
his old way of speaking in his excess 
of emotion. 

“Yes, I wanted to come,” replied 
Calfort, ““on the chance of seeing 
you. 
stairs. I looked on the register, 
found the number of your room and 
came right up. I was—was glad to 
hear that you had been admitted to 
bail.” 

Although it was on a matter con- 
cerning the murder charge on which 
Calfort had called, he found it a 
little awkward to open the subject. 
He was what may be described as a 
clean looking fellow with a frank 
face that had not the jaded, bored 
expression Jed had noticed on the 
countenances of so many city men. 

Jed pointed him to a seat on the 
sofa, and then sat down close beside 
him. 

“Tl tell you why I asked that 
question about Thornwell’s room,” 
he began. “We thought some one 
in the next house might have seen 
us when the pistol went off. The 
window shade was not down and the 
shutters were open.” 

“Oh, I see,” exclaimed Calfort. 
“ Thornwell’s room is a west one. 
Did you notice a light in any of the 
windows next door ?” 

“No; I can’t remember that I did,” 
replied Jed. 

“Tf you like I will go down at 


I didn’t ask for you down-. 
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once and make inquiries,” and Cal- 
fort rose as he spoke. 

“T would like it,” returned Jed, 
“but I do not think it right that you 
should put yourself out so much for 
me.” 

“T want to see justice done, so say 
no more,” and the other took his hat 
and went out, pausing in the door- 
way to add, “I shail come back here 
and report within an hour.” 


». % 


(CHRISTMAS Day! Everybody’s 

face wore a holiday look, and 
even the dull, prosaic air of the 
great city seemed to be tinged with 
good cheer. But in one home, one 
of the most sumptuous mansions on 
the town’s handsomest street, the 
guests around the bountifully spread 
board wore anxious faces, as if there 
were a constraint upon them, and 
each one kept casting uneasy glances 
in turn toward a vacant chair on one 
side of the table. Suddenly the door 
gong sounded and all present con- 
centrated their gaze on the empty 
seat. 

The next moment the footman 
entered the dining room and held 
out his salver toward Ruth Van 
Auken. There was a letter on it 
addressed to her. All eyes were re- 
moved from the vacant chair to her 
face as she broke the seal and read 
the contents. We may be more 
privileged than the others and look 
over her shoulder. This is what we 
should see: 

Dear Miss VAN AUKEN, 

It is all no use. Calfort and I have fol- 
lowed both clews, but they lead to nothing. 
The servant who was dismissed that morn- 
ing I found in an intelligence office on 
Sixth Avenue. She went to bed at twelve 
o’clock and consequently saw nothing at 
all. 

The young man boarder who occupied 
the room adjoining Calfort caught just as 
he was boarding a train for Springfield. 
He saw nothing until after the affair hap- 
pened. He heard the report of the pistol 
and when he got up to look out of the win- 
dow, he saw Thornwell on the bed and the 
crowd in the room. ‘This was my last 
hope. 1 could not blight your Christmas 
by coming to you with my disappointment. 
td I had not premised to let you know I 
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would not send you this. I shall call to 


see you in the morning. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. E. Wren. 


By no expression of her face did 
the reader of the above lines suffer 
the sensation they caused her to make 
itself manifest there. 

“Mr. Wren cannot come this even- 
ing,” she said calmly, and then turn- 
ing to her cousin, who sat on her left, 
proceeded to discuss with him a new 
opera they had seen together the 
week previous. 

Mr. Van Auken looked worried, 
while his wife tried several times in 
vain to catch her daughter’s eye. 
There were only relatives present, 
and they had the consideration to 
take their departure early. When 
the door had closed on the last of 
them, Ruth drew from her bosom 
Jed’s note and handed it, without a 
word, to her father. She stood lean- 
ing against the side of the doorway 
leading into the drawing room, one 
hand above her head, watching his 
face as he read it. 

“T had hoped so much from this 
next door house,” she said, as he 
passed the note on to his wife, “ The 
fact of the shade having been un- 
drawn was so propitious.” 

“ Now, will you consent to our all 
going away, my dear?” said the 
banker, after an instant. ‘ There is 
nothing more that you can do. You 
know it has been against my wishes, 
and for your sake, that I consented 
to remain here during this trying 
period. California or Europe ? 
Which shall it be ?” 

“ Wait, father, until after tomorrow 
morning, and I will tell you.” 

On this same evening Jed was 
pacing the floor of his room, stopping 
now and then at the window to press 
his forehead against the cool pane. 
He was no longer in his luxurious 
quarters at the Plaza; the reporters 
had made life a burden to him there, 
so he had found out a quiet hotel 
near Bryant Park, where he had 
located himself until he should suc- 
ceed in securing that evidence on 
which so much depended. And now 
that he’had failed in this, what next? 
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Should he go back to Rockboro 
and stay with his family till the time 
of his trial? He might not beable 
to see them again for years after that. 
But people might think that he was 
breaking bail if he should leave town. 
And yet how could he stay here? 

The papers were full of the case. 
Many of them had published pictures 
of him, and poor as these were, he 
fancied that some people recognized 
him inthe street from them. Miss 
Van Auken’s name, too, had already 
been brought into the affair. Thorn- 
well was held up as a martyr. Cal- 
fort said that he was regarded as 
quite a hero at the club. 

“Tf I had only stayed at Rock- 
boro,” groaned Jed. All his hap- 
piness was now in the past. What 
had his money done for him ? It had 
brought him misery and degradation. 
He had no business to try to get out 
ofhis sphere. With an intense longing 
for the old farm, his dog, and his gun, 
Jed lay down in the hope that he 
might at least sleep and dream about 
them. 

But his sleep was only a state of 
semi-unconsciousness, in which he 
seemed to feel stone walls closing in 
about him remorselessly. He woke 
in the morning with sharp pains 
darting through his forehead, and 
with a throat dry and parched. He 
felt that he was going to be ill—very 
ill. But he had promised Ruth that 
he would see her this morning. He 
had promised himself that it must be 
for tht last time. He would keep 
this appointment, and then let come 
what might. It mattered little to 
him. 

He dressed and went down to 
breakfast. Then, fearful lest if he 
returned to his room to lie down he 
might not be able to get up again, he 
went out to walk in the bright sun- 
shine in Bryant Park till it should be 
time to start for the Van Aukens’. 
He felt himself to be somewhat in the ° 
condition of a man who has taken 
laudanum, and who must keep in 
motion if he wants to ward off the 
fatal effects. 

The fresh wintry air did him good. 
There was scarcely any one but chil- 
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dren in the park. They would not 
be apt to recognize him, So he 
strolled up and down the paths, 
watching them at their play, pausing 
now and then to stroke a great dog 
who was with a party of them, and 
who reminded him of Ponto at home. 

During one of these pauses, a 
little fellow of five, in leather leggins 
and a fur trimmed coat, came up to 
pat with his small hands the shaggy 
brute, who sniffed at him in glad 
recognition. 

“Do you like dogs?” he asked, 
lifting his face suddenly to Jed’s. 
“Indeed I do,” replied Jed. 

this one yours?” 

“ Yes, an’ I like him better than all 
my Christmas presents. Say, did you 
ever see Santa Claus?” 

“ No, you know he always comes 
at night when everybody is asleep.” 
Jed found a happy respite from his 
somber thoughts in talking with this 
child. 

“ Yes, I know he does,” responded 
the boy, edging around to the other 
side of his pet till he stood next to 
Jed. “But I wanted to see him so 
bad. I tried to make myself wake 
up in the middle of the night, oh, 
for about aweek before Christmas, 
but I couldn’t do it, only once, and I 
didn’t ever want to wake up after 
that.” 

“ Why not? Did you get frightened 
at the dark?” asked Jed. 

“No, I’m not afraid of a thing you 
can’t touch,” returned the boy, draw- 
ing himself up proudly. “ You won't 
tell anybody if I tell you what it 
was?” 

“Why, was it a ghost ?” Jed spoke 
in a deep tone, and the boy pressed 
closer to his side. 

“No, no,” he said. 


“cc Is 


“T'll tell you 
because you don’t live at our house, 


and you won’t see mamma. She 
wouldn't like to know I got out of 
bed and went to the window in the 
middle of the night, I wanted to see 
if it was morning, so I could use my 
sled, and I looked out, and right in 
the window of the big house next door 
I saw a man, and he hada pistol, and 
shot himself.” 

“Where do you live?”’ Jed stooped 
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down almost fiercely, and grasped 
the boy by both shoulders. His 
breath came in short, quick gasps, 
his chest was heaving, his eyes 
glittering as they looked into the 
terrified ones of the little chap, who 
knew not what to make of the 
sudden change that had come over 
the young man who had seemed so 
friendly. 

“I—I don’t know, I forget,” stam- 
mered the little fellow, and he tried 
to pull away. But Jed held him fast. 
He transformed his clutch into a 
caress, however, and passing one 
arm around the boy’s neck drew 
him closer to his side as he whisper- 
ed: “I won’t hurt you. Tell me 
your name, my child.” 

“Claud, Claudie Prince. Now I 
want to go back to nurse,” and he 
struggled to free himself. 

“Where is she? I will take you 
to her,” responded Jed, and when the 
boy pointed to a white capped 
colored woman, he walked over to 
her, his arm still thrown across the 
little fellow’s shoulder, the big dog 
stepping along in his stately way by 
their side. 

There was another and a smaller 
boy with the nurse. Claud ran to. 
her at once, crying out: “ Melia, I 
want to go home now. Please take 
me, quick.” 

Jed had determined to question 
the woman, but fearful of being re- 
pulsed in the boy’s present state of 
terror, he walked on, and at a turn 
in the path looked back to keep track 
of the group. 

They were just going out by the 
gate on Fortieth Street. 

“I must play detective and keep 
them in sight,” he told himself. “I 
may be cleared by a little child want- 
ing to watch for Santa Claus.” 

Slowly he strolled after the four 
—the colored maid, the two boys, 
and the big dog. He kept far 
enough behind, so that if they turned 
he would not be recognized. It was 
easy to keep them in view, even at 
the distance of a block. 

They turned down on reaching 
Fifth Avenue, and Jed’s heart began 
to beat still faster with hope. He 
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forgot the fever that had threatened 
to attack him that morning, forgot 
the call he was to make at the Van 
Aukens’, forgot all but the promise 
of deliverance to be obtained by 
means of that sturdy small boy on 
ahead. 

Six blocks more, and they turned 
again, this time into the street on 
which the Metropolis Club fronted. 
Jed watched them go up the steps 
of the house adjoining, then hailed a 
bus and started for the Van Aukens’. 

Ruth looked paler and more 
miserable than he had ever seen her 
when she entered the drawing room. 
But at the sight of his face her own 
brightened, and she exclaimed at 
once: “You have discovered some- 
thing, I know.” 

“ Yes, just now, 
then he told her. 

‘*T agree with you,” she said, when 
he had finished. ‘“ We shall have to 
work very carefully. A child’s tes- 
timony is a very delicate thing to 
handle. Perhaps I had better call 
on the mother. We can easily find 
Oh, Jed, Iam so 


” 


he answered, and 


out who they are. 
glad!” 
She held out her hand to congratu- 


late him. He took it, and only by a 
powerful effort could he keep from 
retaining it and telling her all that 
was in his heart. But he must wait 
until he was fully cleared before do- 
ing that. 

“T must go down and see Mr. 
Yardley now.” This was the lawyer 
Jed had retained on Calfort’s recom- 
mendation. “Perhaps he can ar- 
range it so you need not go.” 

“| think I had better go,” rejoined 
Ruth, adding, “you know the old 
saying about the darkest hour is 
just before the dawn, Our darkest 
hour was Christmas Day.” 

Jed thrilled when he heard the 
pronoun “our” and hurried away. 
As soon as the front door closed be- 
hind him Ruth put on her things 
and started across the Park to call 
on Sue Delafield. 

Sue had sent a note the day before, 
pleading a headache as an excuse for 
remaining away from the Christmas 
dinner at which she had promised to 


* plying with 
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be present. Ruth felt that there 
was something behind this. 

“Miss Sue is just sitting down to 
luncheon,” said the maid when she 
opened the door. 

Ruth went straight back to the 
dining room. 

“Ruth !” exclaimed Sue, when she 
saw her friend standing in the door- 
way. She grew a little pale, Miss Van 
Auken thought. 

“T came now because I knew I 
should find you in,’ began Ruth, 
waving a negative to the servant, 
who was proceeding to make a place 
for her at the table. ‘No, I must 
go right back to mother. I merely 
walked over to tell you, Sue, that Jed 
has found the proof he wants.” 

“Oh, Ruth!” exclaimed Sue. 
Then she stopped, looked at her 
mother, who was at the table with 
her, and began to crumple her nap- 
kin nervously. Suddenly she rose, 
said, ““Excuse me for an instant, 
mother,” and locking her arm in 
Ruth’s, drew her into the reception 
room. 

“ Captain Thornwell was here yes- 
terday afternoon.” 

Sue said this with the air of one 
who is conscious that he is uttering 
something that might be classified 
under the head of explosive matter. 
But Ruth gave no sign of being 
greatly startled. 

“T thought you must have seen 
him,” she said quietly. ‘“ What did 
he say ?” 

“He asked about you,” Sue re- 
plied. She could no more help com- 
the demand of this 
stronger nature than she could help 
breathing. ‘He said he wanted to 
call, but was waiting until the shock 
of what had happened had passed 
off.” 

“ Did he say anything about Jed?” 

Sue was silent for an instant; then 
the steadiness of Ruth’s gaze 
brought the answer to her lips. 

“He said that he was very sorry 
for him, but that his sudden acquire- 
ment of money had turned his head.” 

“Does he know—does he know 
that I—that we believe in him?” 

“Yes,” answered Sue softly, “but 
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he says that he can wait for justifi- 
cation.” 

“And he won you over, Sue. I 
can see that.” There was no dis- 


pleasure in Ruth’s tones, only posi- 
tive assertion. 
and you too.” 

With a hasty kiss, Ruth turned 
away and left the house. 


“But let him wait, 


XI. 


O such court room sensation 
had been witnessed in New 
York for many a year as attended 
the appearance on the witness stand 
of little Claud Prince in the trial of 
Jedediah Wren for the attempted 
killing of Launcelot Thornwell. The 
possession of this bit of evidence on 
the part of the defense had been so 
cleverly kept secret that it came up- 
on the prosecution with all the as- 
tounding effect of snow in midsum- 
mer. They made an effort to have 
the testimony thrown out as that of 
a child who did not know what he 
was saying, who might have been 
drilled in his speech for weeks _be- 
forehand, but the standing of the 
Prince family, the corroborating evi- 
dence of the nurse, who had dis- 
covered Claud at the east window 
just after the shooting—all this so 
strengthened the statements of the 
youthful witness that it scarcely 
needed the added testimony of 
Reginald Clarey and Herbert Fox to 
clinch the matter. 

These personages were none other 
than the young gentlemen whose 
conversation Jed had overheard that 
December afternoon in the Metropolis 
reception room. The gist of this 
talk was sufficient to furnish the jury 
with a knowledge of the motive for 
Thornwell’s act. 

Of course Ruth’s name was 
brought into unpleasant prominence, 
but Jed was triumphantly acquitted, 
and Thornwell—well, he was expell- 
ed from every club of which he was 
a member, ostracized from society, 
and was glad to get out of the city 
without any other than these nega- 
tive manifestations of the attitude of 
the community toward him. 
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The newspapers were in clover. 
Not for months had they had such a 
golden oppartunity to print columns 
on a case into which so many 
elements of society gossip entered. 
It was taken as a foregone conclusion 
that Jed and Ruth would be married 
that very spring, and one enterprising 
reporter announced that Tiffany 
had allowed him a sight of the en- 
gagement ring, which the wealthy 
young inventor had ordered to be 
mounted with a speciai setting. 
Ruth’s portrait and Jed’s appeared 
side by side in no less than five differ- 
ent periodicals, and the Wren-Der- 
rington shoe fastening received a 
wealth of free advertising that 
doubled its sale. 

And what was the result of all 
this? How did Jed enjoy his 
triumph? He had never felt so 
miserable in his life. Immediately 
after the acquittal he and Calfort 
took a trip to Florida, and it was on 
the cars that Jed confided to his 
steadfast champion the cause of his 
depression. 

“How can I go to Miss Van Auken 
now and ask her to be my wife ?” he 
said. ‘I thought once, only let me 
be freed of that charge and I would 
ask her to say yes, that very day. 
But now, with our names public 
property as you may say, it seems 
as if she must hate the very sight of 
me.” 

“‘So you are going to let the news- 
papers destroy your happiness for 
life, are you?” returned Calfort. 
“Just let time put in its healing 
touches, and all will come out right, 
be assured of that.” 

As Jed was at present bound for 
St. Augustine, while the Van Aukens 
were ex route to California, he could 
do no less than follow this advice. 
He did not return to New York 
until late in April. On the evening 
following his arrival he went up to 
the house on upper Fifth Avenue. 


-There was a light only in the base- 


ment windows. «The servant who 
opened the door told him that the 
family had not yet returned from 
the West, but were expected back 
the following week. The girl did 
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not know him, and of course, in the 
circumstances, Jed did not leave his 
name. Through Calfort’s good 
offices he had met some very plea- 
sant New Yorkers, and his week of 
waiting was passed very agreeably. 
But there was a sense of unrest, of 
incompleteness, under all his enjoy- 
ment of the present; and. this he 
realized that only the future could 
satisfy. 

He waited ten days and then went 
up one rainy afternoon when he 
thought he would be certain to find 
Ruth at home. A new butler an- 
swered his ring. 

“Yes, Miss Van Auken is in,” he 
said, and held his salver for the 
card. 

Jed was now fully supplied with 
these paraphernalia of society. His 
heart began to beat fast as he stepped 
into the well known reception room. 
It seemed years since he had seen 
Ruth last. Really it was barely 
two months. 

There was the divan on which 
Thornwell had sat that first night, 
and there on the table, the ivory 
puzzle he had dropped when he 
heard of Jed’s good fortune. A 
smile that he could not quite repress 
played under the corners of Jed’s 
mustache as he thought of the other 
piece of good fortune he hoped to 
win, beside which that first one was 
as nothing. 

There was a step in the hall and 
the butler reappeared. 

“ Miss Van Auken, sir,” he said, 
“would like to know what you want 
with her, if you please, sir.” 

Jed sat rigid, staring at the fellow 
as though he had been speaking in a 
foreign tongue. An omnibus was 
rumbling by the house at the mo- 
ment, and thinking perhaps that the 
noise had drowned his voice, the 
butler waited until it had passed on, 
and then repeated : ‘“‘ Miss Van Auken 
says she would like to know your 
business.” 

He still held the card in his hand. 
With asudden movement Jed snatch- 
ed it from him, crushed it together 
in his hand and dropped it into a 
side pocket of his overcoat. Then, 
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without a word, he strode hastily in- 
to the hall, caught up his cane and 
hat, and left the house, shutting the 
door behind him before the man 
could get there. 

But when Jed found himself on the 
street, he had no idea how he came 
tobe there. All there seemed room 
for in his mind was the words: “Miss 
Van Auken says she would like to 
know your business.” He had been 
right, then, and Calfort was wrong. 
Ruth wished nothing more to do 
with the man who had caused her to 
suffer so much. 

“ But why did she take my part?” 
he asked himself. ‘“ Why did she let 
me suppose that she thought much 
of me?” 

This was a question he could not 
answer, unless he chose to think 
that Ruth was like the heroines in 
some of the books he had read since 
coming to New York—a heartless 
flirt. This, however, he could not be- 
lieve, and he was obliged to look upon 
the whole thing as an awful mys- 
tery till one day he thought he had 
found the solution. 

It was in his room at Beetle Crag. 
He had gone home at once, and 
the welcome accorded to him by 
Phoebe and the old people touched 
him more deeply than he cared to 
show. Since his accession to for- 
tune he had done much for them— 
except giving them his presence. 
This they seemed to appreciate the 
most, and old Mr. Wren would sit 
and look at him across the table with 
a beaming’ face. In the village he 
was a great hero, and fabulous stories 
were told at the Cross Roads store 
about the high steppers he drove in 
New York, and the number of bricks 
required to put up the shoe factory 
he and Mr. Derrington were building 
near Boston. 

For since his repulse at the Van 
Aukens’, Jed had plunged into busi- 
ness heart and soul. He had only 
run up to Rockboro for a few days, 
he said, to try and persuade the rest 
to move down to Boston, where they 
could all live together. But the old 
people would not leave the farm, 
and Pheebe would not leave them. 
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“Besides, Jed,” his sister told him, 
“you'll be getting married soon and 
we should only be in the way then.” 

He did not blush, as she had ex- 
pected, but rather seemed to turn 
pale, at which she wondered much. 
She had inquired after the Van 
Aukens, but as he seemed disin- 
clined to talk about them she had 
not pressed the subject, but had 
drawn her own conclusions. Now, 

“ T donot expect to marry, Phoebe,” 
he said, gravely, and went then to 
his room, where he found that which 
he thought gave him a key to the 
mystery of Ruth’s action. 

It was a bundle of letters he had 
written to Phoebe when he first 
went away. He opened some of 
them, to try and live over, by means 
of their contents, the hopefulness 
that had possessed him when they 
were written. But it was not this 
that struck him most forcibly. it 
was the wording of the epistles. 

He had learned much in the past 
six months, and these letters brought 
vividly before him his limitations. 

“T ought never to have hoped,” he 
now told himself. ‘ Ruth could not 
bring herself to mate with me. When 
I was in trouble, her pity, her sym- 
pathy, was touched, as it would have 
been for Ponto had he come to her 
with a splinter in his foot. The very 
fact that she called me‘ Jed’ almost 
from the first ought to have con- 
vinced me that I could never be any- 
thing more to her than a friend.” 

He put the letters carefully away 
where he had found them, and the 
next day started fog Boston. All 
that summer he worked hard, sur- 
prising Mr. Derrington by his ex- 
ecutive abilities. Two or three times 
he visited New York on business, 
and each time he was tempted to 
call on Sue Delafield, but as often he 
reflected that she would be out of 
town at this season, and then was glad 
that he did not have to resist the 
temptation. 

Late in September he went again 


to Rockboro for afew days’ rest. He, 


was looking thin and pale. He as- 
cribed it to hard work, but Phoebe 
knew better. Still she dared not 
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speak. Only she wondered how any 
woman could find it in her heart to 
be cruel to Jed. 

The two were sitting on the edge 
of the cliff on the afternoon before 
Jed was to go back. It had been 
warm and bright when they came 
out, and in talking earnestly over 
some plans of Jed’s for the alteration 
of the farmhouse they had not 
noticed the change that had come 
over the sky. 

Suddenly Jed shivered. 

“We ought to go in,” said Pheebe. 
“T believe the equinoctial is brewing. 
See how brown the sea looks off 
yonder.” 

“ Let us stay a while longer,” plead- 
ed Jed. “You don’t know how I 
miss the boom of the breakers when 
ITamaway. I'll goinand get your 
shawl and my coat.” 

He was back in a few minutes, and 
the two sat silent for a time, watch- 
ing the marshaling of the storm 
clouds. Then, 

‘Are you sure, Jed,” began Pheebe, 
“that there is no more sewing I can 
do for you before you go away? 
How are your glove fingers?” and 
she plunged her hand into the pocket 
of his overcoat. 

He was looking far out at sea, his 
gaze fixed on a tiny sail on the edge 
of the horizon, trying to determine 
whether it was going out or coming 
in 


““Who is Ernest Ford, Jed?” in- 
quired Pheebe. 
“Oh, a fellow in New York I met 


through Calfort. But what put him 
into your head?” 

Jed turned toward his sister. She 
held a visiting card, all creased up, 
in her hand. 

“This is his card,” she replied. “I 
found it in your pocket. You can’t 
think very much of him to treat his 
name in this rough way.” 

“Phoebe, you’re my good angel,” 
Jed leaned over and kissed her, then 
seized the card and looked at it with 
such a strange expression of delight 
in his eyes that Phoebe thought he 
was going to kiss that too. 

“Why, Jed, what is the matter 
with you?” she exclaimed, fearing 
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for an instant that his secret grief 
had unbalanced his mind. 

“Oh, nothing, only I’m wild with 
joy to find that I did the most idiotic 
thing almost that aman can possibly 
do!” 

On hearing this Phoebe began to 
be really alarmed. Jed had risen 
and was pacing back and forth, his 
faceall smiles. Suddenly he stopped 
just behind her, and, leaning over 
her shoulder, explained what he had 
done—sent up somebody else’s card 
to Ruth Van Auken and made him- 
self miserable for three months ve- 
cause she had declined to see him. 

* ** * * * * 

t is a charming morning in early 
spring. A gentleman is lingering 
on the front stoop of one of the 
handsomest houses on Common- 


wealth Avenue to exchange a few 
parting words with the lady who has 
come out to the front door with 
him. 

“By the way, Ruth,” he is saying, 
“‘T hada letter from Harold yesterday 
telling me that Ford would be in 


Boston today and would call on me 
at the office. I should like to ask 
him to take a drive with us this 
afternoon and come here to dinner 
afterwards.” 

“Why, of course, do so by all 
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means if you wish, and—what do you 
mean by that?” 

For the gentleman had drawn a 
much crumpled visiting card from 
his pocket and held it up so that his 
companion could read the name. 

“You know you declined to receive 
this gentleman once on purely social 
grounds,” he said, with a rather mis- 
chievous twinkle in hiseye. “SoI 
thought is 

“You owe him all your present 
happiness, my dear, so it behooves 
you to show him every possible at- 
tention,” and with these almost 
whispered words sounding in his 
ears, Jed left his wife standing on 
the stoop watching him out of sight, 
and walked off through the sun- 
shine. 

Ruth had never spoken to him 
about it so plainly before, and yet 
somehow it did not surprise him to 
learn that those three months of 
torture he had passed were for some 
good purpose. We and Sue Dela- 
field have known all along that had 
he asked Ruth to be his wife as 
soon as her anxiety for him was 
ended, the answer would have been 
different to the one she gave him 
after she thought he was lost to her. 
Such a kindly friend to us all is 
Time 
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LovE came back. Ah me, the joy! 
Greater than when love began 

To wound my heart, the jocund boy! 
Love came back a gray haired man. 


His eyes were red with tears of woe 
And his heart was sore with blows that rend 


But love has come back at last. 


And oh! 


Love will be faithful to the end. 


Winthrop Church. 





A HAPPY MISTAKE. 


By Thomas Winthrop Hall. 


ACK BARRY walked out of the 
Murray Hill Hotel the picture of 
physical health and strength. Life 
on the plains, as a lieutenant in Uncle 
Sam’s Eleventh regiment of cavalry, 
had given him the former, West 
Point training and nature had given 
him the latter. He was handsome, 
too, and had he but been rich, the 
girl who could have refused his prof- 
fered hand would have been a curi- 
osity. But alas! Like most of his 
comrades, he was poor. Not that he 
cared a continental, as he would have 
said himself, but he ascribed the one 
back handed slap that he had ever 
received from Dame Fortune to his 


poverty ; that is, to his pay of $1,500 


a year and no more, Of course it 
was a girl that didit. Young officers 
take nothing seriously except girls— 
and unfortunately very few girls 
take young officers seriously. It 
is one thing to flirt and dance with a 
handsome fellow ina blue uniform, 
with a yellow stripe on his trousers 
and painfully new looking shoulder 
straps on his shoulders, and quite 
another to marry one and live on the 
plains with him to the accompani- 
ment of a Chinaman’s cooking, and 
so forth. 

Jack had fallen in love with a girl 
almost before the ink on his commis- 
sion was dry, he had danced attend- 
ance to her a whole summer at the 
sea shore, and just before he had 
started West, to slay the remaining 
tribes of red men that previous 
graduates of the Academy on the 
Hudson had carelessly overlooked, 
he had proposed and been quietly 
but firmly rejected. 

The rejection was a stunner. He 
was convinced that the girl was in 
love with him. He rather thought 


that he was treating her with un- 
usual fairness by being actually in 
love with her. She tumbled him off 
a very lofty perch with a little half 
whispered “No.” He hardly be- 
lieved his own ears when she said it. 
Then he suddenly discovered how 
much he really did love her. He 
could not live without her—no, not a 
day. He meditated suicide all one 
night, resolved to commit it, unfor- 
tunately went to sleep in his chair, 
woke up with an enormous appetite, 
ate a good breakfast, and—changed 
his mind. He concluded that it 
would be much more romantic, and 
would make her feel worse, to waste 
his life and then some day to tell 
her it was all her fault. Ah! She 
would understand it all then. 

After joining his regiment, how- 
ever, Jack did not get an opportunity 
to waste his life. His colonel was an 
ideal cavalryman, there was plenty ~ 
of work to do in Arizona, and he 
spent two years practically in the 
field. It was a good thing for him. 
It kept his mind at work ; he had no 
opportunity to spend his salary, and 
therefore was obliged to save it; so 
that at the end of that time, when he 
managed to get a three months’ 
leave of absence, he had a little 
money and a good deal of common 
sense. He had developed. Instead 
of wasting his life, he found that he 
was full of healthy ambition, and 
while he could not forget that girl he 
had grimly resolved to get along 
without her. He did propose to do 
one thing, however, and that was to 
get to New York as fast as railroads 
could carry him, call,on her, and let 
her know how well he was getting 
along without her. He reached the 
Murray Hill Hotel at noon—he was 
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just leaving the hotel to call on her 
at eight. 

She lived on Fifth Avenue. It 
was a delightful winter night, with a 
full moon, and he walked down to the 
house repeating on the way, a dozen 
times or more, the question, ‘Is Miss 
Burroughs at home?” so that his 
voice would not tremble the slightest 
particle even before the servant. 
His voice did not tremble, either, 
when the critical moment arrived, 
but he was a little astonished that 
the servant should usher him into the 
parlor without saying a word or even 
asking for his card. He was still 
more astonished to find that there 
was no light in the room save the 
stream of moonlight that slanted in 
at the windows, and the faint reflect- 
ion from the snow in the street. 
Astonishment was not the word for 
the occasion when he saw Violet 
Burroughs herself leaning on the sill 
of the window in the moonlight ; and 
he almost gasped when she said 
in the most matter of fact way, “I 
knew you would come back.” 

“ Did you?” he exclaimed, sinking 
uninvited into a chair. 

“Yes,” she repeated. Then he 
noticed that she was crying. 

“J hope that I don’t intrude— 
perhaps I would better call again?” 

She paid no attention to the sug- 
gestion, but still looking out of the 
window said, “Your voice has 
changed already—a great deal.” 

“Yes, 1 suppose it has,” he an- 
swered. 

“You said you would be a changed 
man, but I did not suppose it would 
affect you so soon,” she continued. 
“ Oh, it is dreadful, isn’t it?” 

“ My voice ?—I did not know that 
itwas. I'll have it trained—” 

“ How can you jest? You know I 
mean this affair of ours—your love 
for me.” 

“Oh!” 

“When you jest you make me feel 
that you are desperate. You will 
not commit suicide, will you? 
Promise me that you won't!” 

The conversation was becoming 
rather rapid. Jack had called for 
the purpose of saying not a word 
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concerning the old love that he had 
so manfully buried—for the purpose, 
too, of letting her see how well he 
had buried it and how nicely he was 
getting along without her after all; 
and here she was plunging into it 
herself in an almost unladylike man- 
ner, and dragging him along with 
her. More than that, she was rap- 
idly opening the old wounds; and 
still more, she was resurrecting the 
old love. Why was she crying ? Why 
did she expect him? How did she 
even know he wasin town? She must 
have expected him to call that very 
evening, else she would not be acting 
in this—to say the least—highly 
informal manner. But the thing that 
pleased him most was the fact that 
the whole thing was so fresh in her 
mind. It was possible that even now 
she might be won by him. He an- 
swered her last question. 

“T did think of suicide—but I gave 
the idea up. There is too much in 
life to live for—there are too many 
changes of luck—too many oppor- 
tunities to win in the end what was 
refused in the beginning—” 

“Oh, no—no—do not think that 
you can ever win my love!” 

“But, Miss Burroughs, I did not 
come here to win your love. You 
may remember that when we parted 
you assured me that you had a great 
respect for me, that you hoped you 
would see me often, in fact—er—I 
believe you said—er—that you would 
be a sister to me, or something like 
that—and I had no intention of com- 
pelling you to receive any unwelcome¢ 
attentions.” 

“ But you love me?” 

“Well, I—er—I—” 

“You must love me!” 

“Tt shall be just as you say,” 

“T do not mean that, either. You 
would not have acted as you did 
unless you loved me.” 

“Well, I’ll acknowledge,” (he was 
getting just a little tender now) 
“that I do love you. I've tried 
to forget you, but I couldn’t—” 

“You haven’t had avery long time 
to try to forget.” 

“It has seemed very long indeed 
to me.” 
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“Yes, it has to me, too. I have 
been sitting here at this window cry- 
ing ever since.’ 

This was a stunner. Sitting there 
cryingever since! Was it possible, 
or was the girl crazy? He never 
solved the question. The girl con- 
tinued : “But I do not love you, and 
no matter what papa and mamma 
say I will never marry you. I have 
never told you the reason why. I'll 
tell you now. I love another.” 

“ Another?” 

“Yes, and have for a long time— 
and I never expect to see him again, 
for I sent him away, and he may be 
dead now, poor fellow. i thought it 
would be fun to reject him, and I 
really didn’t know how much I cared 
for him—and then I thought he 
wouldn’t take “no” for an answer. 
But oh, he did, and I have been the 
most miserable girl in the world ever 
since. I love him—I love him—I 
love him—and he ought to have 
sense enough to know it!” She 
broke into sobs, burying her head, a 
quivering mass of disordered hair, in 
her hands. 

“Then it has always been quite 
a hopeless case, so far as I am con- 
cerned ?” 

“Ts. 

“ Well, let me show you how bravely 
I can stand it. Let me be a brother 
to you. Tell me who he is. I'll go 
to him and bring him back to you. I 
have an idea that he will be very glad 
to come, whoever he is.” 

“No” (with a shake of the head), 
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“he is too proud. He will never 
come back to me.” 

“ Tell me who he is.” 

“You know him.” 

“Well?” 

“He is Mr. Jack Barry of the 
army. You remember him at thesea 
shore two years ago.” 

Jack pinched himself to discover 
whether he was really awake or dream- 
ing. He felt like shouting, but con- 
cluded that it wouldn’t be quite the 
correct thing. He wanted to laugh 
with happiness, but he couldn’t laugh . 
while she was crying there in the 
corner. He saw it all now. She 
thought she was talking to some 
other fellow whom she had refused 
just before. Finally he said, though : 

“Ves, I know him very well, but 
he, too, has changed.” 

“In what way?’ she asked anxi- 
ously. 

“ Well, his voice has changed, too.” 

“That’s nothing. I don’t care how 
he has changed, if he only loves me 
as he used to.” 

“He does—and by the way his 
voice is very much like mine now.” 

It was not the words he had used, 
but the tone of voice in which he 
had spoken them that gave her 
woman’s intuition the spur. She 
looked quickly up. He was stand- 
ing now where she could catch the 
outlines of his figure. She uttered 
a little exclamation, reached over to 
the wall, pressed an electric button 
and—well, this is the end of my 
story. 
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IT seems all very well to laugh at Love 
In the foolish days of youth, 

To question the wealth of its treasure trove— 
To doubt that it is the truth. 


It seems all very well—but some fine day 
When all the whole world is blue, 

Somebody will think of what now you say 
And then Love will laugh at you. 


Douglas Hemingway. 








MADGE HOBART. 


By J. L. Harbour. 


M 4?cSE HOBART was the only 
girl in the town of Five Falls, 
. and she did not like it very much. 

Five Falls was a mining camp 
away out in the Rocky Mountains, 
These camps are nearly all dreary 
places, and Five Falls was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. The 
camp consisted of rough, one story 
log and slab houses, and little tents, 
while some of the people lived in 
dug-outs in the mountain side. The 
camp was in a desolate, rocky and 
narrow gulch between high mountain 
walls, on whose ragged, dreary 
summits the snow was ever lying. 

The summer days did not bring 
their wealth of bloom and beauty to 
the barren, cheerless gulch. The 
snow began to fall in the September 
days, and did not disappear until 
June came. The few weeks of sum- 
mer were soon gone; for Five Falls, 
like many Rocky Mountain mining 
camps, was nearly two miles above 
the sea level, and at that high alti- 
tude it is always cold, with but little 
vegetation, and no fruit atall. Madge 
had never seen an apple or a peach 
growing in all her life. 

But there were mines here,—silver 
and gold mines; and Madge could 
climb the rough mountain sides to 
where the long black tunnels and the 
mouths of the deep shafts were, and 
watch the rough looking miners as 
they brought forth the tons of heavy, 
rock-like ore. Once or twice her 
father, who was a miner, had taken 
her down into the shaft of the deepest 
mine; and she had seen the men 
drilling, picking, and shoveling the 
ore by the dim light of the candles 
stuck in front of their close-fitting 
caps, or in the crevices of the rocky 
walls. But it was so dark and damp 


down there, Madge was glad to get 
back to the light of day again. 

Five Falls was a new mining camp, 
and Madge and her father were 
among the first comers. They had 
always lived in the mountains, and 
poor Madge did not know how beauti- 
ful the world was beyond the poor 
houses in which she had spent her 
life. 

Her mother had died when Madge 
was but five years old, and now she 
was ten. Her father had been her 
sole companion ; and it was natural 
that Madge should be a quiet, de- 
mure little girl with old-womanish 
ways. Few children are found in 
these mining camps during the first 
year or two of the camp’s growth. 
No schools orchurches are here ; and 
men wisely leave their families in 
better homes than they can at first 
have in a rough, new mining camp. 

It often occurs that they cannot 
work during the winter months, and 
three fourths of the population go 
down to lower altitudes and cheerier 
homes. A mining camp in midwinter, 
far up in the mountains, presents a 
scene of perfect desolation, shut off, 
as it often is, for months from the 
outside world. The mountain passes 
become icy, and so deep in snow 
that stages cannot go over them, and 
travel of all kind is suspended. Then 
was Madge lonely indeed. The in- 
coming and the outgoing of the stages 
were her only diversion, the one poor 
little joy she ever knew in all this 
world so full of gladness to most 
young hearts. 

She liked to be around the door of 
the old log hotel when the stage 
came in; and when it went out in the 
morning she would follow it to the 
top of the long hill, and watch until 

















it had gone quite out of sight behind 
a sharp curve in the road. 

What air castles she built! The 
time would come when she would be 
a passenger on the old coach, bound 
for the beautiful land of flowers and 
fruits and birds, that her father had 
so often told her about, and said he 
would take her to “some day.” 
Whether that day were near or far 
off, Madge did not know; but it 
never entered her sober little head to 
ask questions, or coax father to make 
that ‘some day ” come soon. 

“When I make enough to put you 
in a good school for three or four 
years, and can pay for a good home 
for you, then you shall go back East, 
Madge,” Henry Hobart had said ; 
and that was enough for trustful, 
hopeful Madge. 

She lived on that glowing prospect. 

So she grew up to be ten years old 
—a helpful, busy little maid. She 
kept their poor, one room cabin as 
ciean and comfortable as the shabby 
place, with its ground floor and log 
walls, could be made. There were four 
or five women in the camp, and they 
taught her how to do many little 
things to add to her father’s comfort 
and happiness ; but yet it was a life 
few little girls would like to live. 

One evening in the late spring, 
Madge was sitting in her cabin door, 
when, for the first time in many 
months, the shrill, harsh sound of the 
stage driver’s horn was heard far 
down the darkening gulch. Madge 
sprang to her feet, hurriedly wrapped 
her old shawl around her, and was 
off with flying feet down the trail 
toward the old log hotel. It would 
be such a treat to see new faces, and 
get the papers that the mail would 
bring. 

Nearly all the people of the little 
camp were hurrying down to meet 
the stage. It drew up to the hotel 
door, and the crowd, Madge with the 
rest, pressed forward to see the pas- 
sengers. Several men descended, 
and after them, strange to say, a lady 
and a little girl. Madge could see 
only the little girl; and in her heart 
she thought she had never dreamed 
of anything so beautiful as this child, 
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as she stepped down from the stage, 
in her handsome dark blue velvet 
cloak with its fur trimmings, her fur 
cape and muff, and jaunty little blue 
hat and feather above golden curls, 
and such a fair, sweet face. Madge’s 
eyes followed this lovely child, until 
she, with her mother, disappeared in 
the low doorway of the hotel. 

The lady was Mrs. Holman, wife 
of Captain Holman, superintendent 
of one of the leading mines. He had 
been ill for several weeks, and had 
sent for his wife and child. 

The next day Mrs. Jackson, wife 
of the hotel keeper, came up to Mr. 
Hobart’s cabin. 

“Madge,” she said, “can’t you 
come down and play awhile with 
Mrs. Holman’s little girl? She’s 
about your age, and is restless for 
want of company.” 

How glad Madge was! She did 
not know a single game; but it 
would be a joy just to see that beauti- 
ful little girl again. So Madge, joy- 
ful and eager, went down to the hotel. 
She wore her best clothes, and poor 
enough they were. The dress of 
heavy flannel, ill fitting and almost 
touching the ground; the shoes, 
rough and coarse as those of a man ; 
and Madge had never had a ribbon 
or a fresh bit of lace in her life. 

Maude Holman, dainty and pretty 
in her plaid dress, embroidered 
sacque, white apron, and handsome 
shoes, looked with wonder for a 
moment on the unfashionable, shy 
little mountain girl before her, with 
her hair combed just like Maude’s 
grandmother’s at home. 

“T don’t want to play with such an 
awfully dressed, ugly girl as youare,”’ 
said Maude, after staring at Madge 
until the child’s cheeks were crimson. 
Madge turned, trembling and pale, 
and never stopped until she was safe 
in her own house again, where her 
grief and shame could vent itself in 
tears and sobs. 

“Never mind, child; you shall 
have fine clothes, too, some day,” 
said Madge’s father, when he found 
his little girl crying so, and forced 
from her unwilling lips the cause of 
her distress. 
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Captain Holman did not get strong 
very fast, and his wife had to stay a 
long time in Five Falls. One Sun- 
day, about three weeks after her ar- 
rival, she said to Mrs. Jackson: 

“T’m sorry to see the men here 
working or having their games on 
Sunday, with no show of respect or 
reverence for this holy day. Do you 
ever hear preaching here ?”’ 

“Never had a sermon. here yet,” 
was the reply. 

“ Nor Sunday school?” 

“ Sunday school!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jackson. ‘“ There’s just one child in 
the camp. She wouldn’t make much 
of a Sunday school, I reckon, all by 
herself.” 

“One soul is of priceless value in 
the sight of Him who made all 
souls,” repiied Mrs. Hoiman. “I 
know I have not seen any children, 
but have been kept so close to my 
husband’s side that I did not think 
it strange. Who is this one child? 
She must bea forlorn little body here 
with all these men.” 

“Her name is Madge Hobart. She 


lives with her pa way up the trail 


there. I brought her here the day 
after you came, to play with Maude: 
but Maude didn’t like her looks and 
told her so, and she went off pretty 
badly cut up, I reckon,” said blunt 
Mrs. Jackson. 

“ Maude, Maude, how could you?” 
cried kind and grieved Mrs. Holman. 

“T was tired and cross, and she 
didn’t look nice,” said Maude tear- 
fully ; for she was not an ill natured, 
unkind child, and had been sorry for 
what she had said to Madge. 

“Come with me, Maude,” said 
Mrs. Holman. “We will go right up 
and see this little girl, and you must 
beg her pardon for all you said.” 
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Poor Madge was almost past for- 
giving all earthly wrongs when Mrs. 
Holman and Maude stepped quietly 
into the dark, gloomy little cabin. 
Madge’s father held her in his arms. 
as he sat before the open door, and 
her blue eyes were looking out over 
the mountain tops, while her head 
leaned wearily against his shoulder. 

“It’s the pneumony,” said a wo- 
man in a shrill whisper to Mrs. Hol- 
man. ‘‘ We’re subjeck to it up here, 
and it come awfully suddent on her. 
She ain’t been sick two days.” 

“My child,” said Mrs. Holman, her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Madge faintly. 

“My little girl is here, so sorry—so 
sorry that she ever gave you a mo- 
ment’s pain.” 

Maude hid her face in her mother’s 
dress to stifle her sobs. 

“Her with the pretty dresses,” 
gasped Madge. “I’m glad. Father 
savys—I'll have pretty clothes too— 
some day—I’ll go away—from here 
—too.” 

“You are going now, dear,” said 
Mrs. Holman. “You will, indeed. 
have new clothes. The beautiful 
robes God’s angels wear; more 
beautiful by far than these our earthly 
garments. You will go to a land 
much fairer than this can ever be. 
He who gathers the young lambs in 
His bosom will lead the way. You 
are not afraid ?” ; 

“No, ma’am.” Her eyes closed as 
she softly spoke the words. 

Mrs. Holman knelt on the ground, 
and with Madge’s hand in hers pray- 
ed that the poor, lonely little soul 
might be led through the valley and 
shadow into the light of God. 

When the prayer was ended Madge 
was forever at rest. 





EDITORIAL ETCHINGS, 


THE HISTORY OF FREE TRADE. 


Wirnout entering into the irrepressible 
and apparently interminable conflict of 
arguments on the question of free trade 
and protection, there is one aspect of the 
subject to which it may be worth while to 
call attention. A- brief review of the 
present fiscal attitude of the leading 
nations is significant, not as a premise 
from which the dispute can be clinched, 
but simply as a matter of contemporary 
history. 

An interesting volume might be written 
upon the origin and progress of the Free 
Trade movement since its first appearance 
upon the field of modern politics. Itis just 
fifty years since Richard Cobden first 
entered the English parliament to enunci- 
ate there his economic theories. As the 
apostle of the Anti-Corn Law League, and 
the founder of the so-called Manchester 
school of politics, he led the campaign 
against the tariff system. Orators like 
John Bright and statesmen like Sir Robert 
Peel and Gladstone helped to win the 
parliamentary battle which ended with the 
abolition of the Corn Laws in 1846, and the 
inauguration of the British regime of free 
trade. 

In those early days the enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the new political economy prom- 
ised that splendid and far reaching results 
would follow its adoption. They con- 
fidently counted upon its rapid extension 
throughout the world—or at least the civil- 
ized world. Protection, they believed, 
would be left, as a relic of barbarism, to the 
Chinese and the savages of Africa. Unre- 
stricted commercial intercourse would so 
bind the nations together that war would 
become an impossibility, and the curse of 
standing armies be swept away. A millen- 
nium of unbroken peace and universal pros- 
perity was at hand. 

It is unnecessary to add that these 


prophecies have not been realized. Disap- 
pointment has followed upon enthusiasm, 
as it often has before and since. The dis- 
coverers of the principle of cooperation 
announced that they had found a sure and 
speedy remedy for human poverty. The 
ill success of their projects has been less 
signal than the failure that has befallen the 
hopes of the first preachers of free trade. 
A generation has passed away, and pro- 
tection and militarism, which were to be 
simultaneously and utterly eradicated, 
have thriven apace. Europe is today a 
vast armed camp, while America has shut 
herself in with a tariff wall of unprecedent- 
ed altitude. Cobden’s followers expected 
to see every leading nation make haste to 
raze its custom houses and proclaim its 
conversion to free trade. In reality they 
have been obliged to witness a successive 
increase of duties in almost all directions. 
Frenchmen and Germans insist upon tax- 
ing English imports; the British colonies 
have imposed duties upon the products of 
the mother country ; and even in their own 
land they find a growing lack of unanimity 
upon questions they had considered forever 
settled. Louder and louder grow the com- 
plaints from British industries of the injury 
done them by foreign tariffs, and more and 
more emphatic their demand for retaliation, 
and their refusal to accept the theory that 
it is profitable to be the only nation that 
admits to its markets, untaxed, the mer- 
chandise of other producers. 

As a sign of the tendencies of the 
economic ideas of the day may be cited the 
fact that during the last few months there 
have been rumors of the approaching dis- 
solution of the Cobden Club. That emin- 
ently respectable organization of well 
intentioned gentlemen, which has so often— 
and so undeservedly—been distorted into 
an electioneering bugaboo for the benefit of 
American voters,has long been the standard 
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bearer of the doctrines preached by the 
statesman after whom it was named. Its 
efforts toward the promotion of inter- 
national “good will have been as praise- 
worthy as they have been ineffectual. 
President Garfield and other stalwart 
Americans have been counted among its 
members. It has held annual banquets 
according to the recognized custom of such 
societies, and has poured forth leaflets and 
pamphlets with a prolific energy to which 
the noblest efforts of our local associations 
of reformers are hardly comparable. The 
most hard hearted protectionist must surely 
have felt a touch of sympathy when he read 
in the newspapers that the revenues of the 
Cobden Club had so fallen off that its mem- 
bers, with sublime self sacrifice, had decid- 
ed to forego this year’s whitebait dinner 
and devote the money thus saved to re- 
plenish their printing fund. 

Such are some of the facts—and we pre- 
sent them merely as facts—of the present 
economic status of the civilized world. As 
far as her fiscal policy goes, England stands 
more than ever in the position of an 
Athanasius contra mundum, and the 


probability of a repetition of the Alexan- 


drian churchman’s final triumph is impair- 
ed by the fact that in this case the Britannic 
Athanasius seems to be weakening in the 
tenure of his principles. ‘The world is not 
always right. There are plenty of his- 
torical instances wherein majorities have 
notably erred. Numerous proverbs point 
out the distinction that may exist between 
the popular view and the true view. ~To 
these sources of a consolation that will 
doubtless be unfailing we refer the unyield- 
ing foes of the tariff system. 


LUXURY AND ATHLETICISM. 


Action and reaction, say the text books 
of mechanics, are of necessity equal and op- 
posite, and the development of athleticism 
may perhaps be looked upon as partly due 
to a reaction from the influences that are 
constantly tending to make modern life 
easier and more luxurious. We have a 
hundred and one new inventions to per- 
form for us the work that our grandfathers 
and grandmothers had to do for themselves. 
An elevator whirls us to the summit of 
the stairs that those worthy ancestors used 
laboriously to climb. They summoned 
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their retainers, for the carrying of messages 
or the performance of personal services, by 
loudly shouting or clapping their hands; 
we press a button and a distant electric 
bell gives the desired signal. We turn a 
handle, anda messenger obeys the sum- 
mons. We step to the telephone, and talk 
with a broker in Wall Street, or a friend in 
Boston. We can invoke the police or fire 
department in case of need. Calls for the 
grocer, the butcher, the plumber, and the 
doctor, may perhaps shortly be added to 
the equipment of every well regulated resi- 
dence. Caterers prepare the viands for 
our dinners and send waiters to serve them. 
We are expecting to hear of agencies tha, 
will furnish, at a moment’s notice, any re- 
quired number of well dressed guests and 
lay on a supply of small talk by telephone. 

And yet the smoothing away of all the 
rough places of life is not felt, even by its 
especial beneficiaries, to be an unmixed 
blessing. When De Quincey first tasted 
the delights of opium eating, he said, 
‘¢ Now happiness can be sent through the 
penny post.” His later opinion of the 
seductive drug was less favorable. And 
there is something in the modern tendency 
to make existence easy that is 1n a meas- 
ure comparable to the effects of opium. 
Luxury begets ennui. Hard work leads to 
happiness. The young man of fashion sits 
in his club, languidly touches the bell upon 
the table beside him to summon an atten- 
dant, and, as he sips the resuitant Manhat- 
tan cocktail, votes life a bore. The hod 
carrier across the street, meanwhile, con- 
sumes the contents of his dinner pail, 
which he has earned by the sweat of his 
brow, with a keen and hearty relish. 

It is no wonder that there is a reaction 
from the contemporary increase of luxury. 
It is a healthy sign of the times that young 
men should decline to have their lives made 
too easy, and should seek an alterative in 
the most exhausting and even dangerous 
labor voluntarily undertaken in the guise 
of sport and adventure. They climb 
mountains, they penetrate the wilds of the 
Rocky Mountains, they explore the deserts 
of Africa, they spend toilsome days on 
Western cattle ranches or brave the perils 
of the sea on shipboard. They enter into 
field sports and athletic contests with an 
enthusiasm that no amount of fatigue, no 
degree of danger to life or limb, can quench. 
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The multiplication of mechanical assis- 
tances can never eradicate the athletic im- 
pulses that prompt men to scorn delights 
and face adventure and suffering in order 
to accomplish some chosen object of desire 
—in order to feel the joy of physical 
triumph over difficulties. There will 
always be times when the old savage in- 
stincts of mankind will assert themselves, 
They will always be present to initiate a 
reaction from the softening and enervating 
tendencies of civilization. 

This is an age of ease and luxury, but it 
is also a time in which those very men who 
can most fully command the resources of 
modern invention and improvement are 
impelled to fall back upon the manners and 
conditions of primitive eras, Only the 
other day, here in enlightened America, 
the land of progress, the thousands of spec- 
tators who saw the picked students of our 
foremost universities battling in the mimic 
war of the football field, must surely have 
reflected how little human nature has 
changed in the centuries that have passed 
since the days of the Roman amphitheater. 

Electric wires and pneumatic tubes can 
never wholly supersede muscles. With all 
our contrivances for minimizing toil, we 
are now witnessing an assertion of man’s 
ineradicable instincts, in the strong burst 
of athleticism that is so marked a char- 
acteristic of the present day. 


THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL CAM- 
PAIGN. 


TuEselection of the cities in which the two 
great parties will hold their nominating 
conventions is a reminder that the time is 
again at hand when the country will be 
plunged into the quadrennial throes of a 
Presidential battle. Already there is much 
figuring of probabilities, though the positive 
assurance of victory entertained by every 
loyal member of either party is rather a 
premise than a conclusion in his calcula- 
tions. A brief and impartial review of the 
situation, and of the numerous changes of 
electoral votes that have taken place since 
the last national campaign, may be of in- 
terest. 

In 1888 the total number of electoral 
votes cast was gor, of which Harrison re- 
ceived 233 and Cleveland 168. In 1892 
there will be 444. Of the additional 43 
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votes, 20 belong to the six new States of 
the Northwest—4 each to Washington and 
South Dakota, and 3 each to North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. The re- 
maining 23 are those added to the quota of 
certain old States by the new apportionment 
—three to Nebraska, two each to Illinois, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Texas, and 
one each to Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin. . 

Of these new votes, the Republican ean- 
didate is tolerably sure to receive those of 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Washington—17 in all, leaving Mon- 
tana in doubt. Of the 23 added to the old 
States, 16 belong to commonwealths that 
have hitherto been Republican, and but 
seven to unmistakably Democratic States. 
Conceding Montana to the Democrats, this 
would leave the Republicans with 33 new 
votes to their opponents’ Io, or 36 to7 
should they succeed in carrying Montana. 

There is one other important fact that 
must be noted, before proceeding to more 
general conjectures. This is the alter- 
ation made by the Michigan Legislature in 
the manner of choosing the State's electors, 
who are next year to be selected by Con- 
gressional districts, instead of at large. 
The change is reported to be sure to divide 
the votes of a State that has long been 
steadfastly Republican, and to give from 5 
to 8 of her 14 tothe Democrats. Assuming 
that the Republicans make a net gain of 23 
new votes, and lose 6 in Michigan, and 
adding these figures to those of 1888, the 
vote would stand, Republicans, 260; Demo- 
crats, 184. 

Such will be the result if the Republicans 
can carry everything they carried four 
years ago. That is what they hope and 
promise to accomplish ; whether they can 
succeed in accomplishing it is decidedly 
problematical. They can afford to lose any 
single State, or any two or three of the 
smaller States, and yet have a majority. If 
they lose New York, they will still—allow- 
ing 8 Republican votes in Michigan—have 
224 to their opponents’ 220. If they carry 
New York, but lose Indiana, and any one 
of Iowa, Wisconsin, or Massachusetts, they 
will yet have a majority. Therein, then, 
lie the Republican hopes. To put the mat- 
ter in a nutshell, they must carry either 
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New York, or everything else that is in 
doubt. Ifthe y can do either of those two 
things, they will win. 

Now for the other side of the question. 
The Democrats point to the fact that since 
1888 they have won State and Congres- 
sional elections in most of the common- 
wealths hitherto considered Republican 
strongholds. The new House of Repre- 
sentatives, elected in 1890, shows 236 Dem- 
ocrats to 87 Rep *blicans. Democratic Gov- 
ernors have been elected in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska and Ore- 
gon. New York has each year shown in- 
creasing Democratic majorities. In last 
year’s elections for minor State officials, 
Indiana went Democratic by 19,000, Illinois 
by almost 10,000. 

These facts undoubtedly look like a 
presage of Democratic victory next year, 
but there are many reasons, into which it 
is impossible to enter, that may be ad- 
vanced to explain them away at least in 
part. Should the Democrats carry all or 
most of the States mentioned in the last 
paragraph, they would of course have an 
overwhelming majority of the electoral 
vote. With the exception of Pennsylvania, 
and perhaps Ohio and Nebraska, their 
politicians claim the entire list. The im- 
partial observer, however, sees little rea- 
son to anticipate that such a State as Mas- 
sachusetts will not, in a Presidential year, 
stand by her old allegiance, or that the 
Democratic prospects in Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin will not prove to be of the same shad- 
owy substance as the celebrated rainbows 
that the hopeful eye of Senator Brice de- 
tected in those regions in 1888. In New 
York and Indiana, indications certainly 
seem to favor the Democrats, unless they 
_ fall into factional strife ; and if they can 
carry both these States, they will, on the 
basis of our former calculation, win by 225 
votes against 219. They have, too, in all 
probability, a fair chance of success in 
Rhode Island and Illinois. On the other 
hand it must not be forgotten that we 
have conceded them two very close States 
in Connecticut and West Virginia, and 
that New Jersey is often reckoned as 
doubtful. ‘ 

To sum up the situation for the Demo- 
crats, then, they must hold the solid 


South, and carry New York, New Jersey, 
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Connecticut, Indiana and Montana. That 
will be sufficient to give them success, 
without relying upon the possibilities in 
other States. 

It may be added that in whatever way 
the calculations are manipulated it is en- 
tirely clear that the vote of New York is 
the controlling factor of the struggle. 





THE DUTIES OF INDIVIDUALS. 


Tue oft heard complaint of the low tone 
of contemporary politics cannot, unfortu- 
nately, be dismissed as altogether unjust 
or unreasonable. Scandals in the manage- 
ment of municipal matters, and even in 
our State and federal governments, aye de- 
cidedly too frequent. Imperfections must 
be expected in all human institutions, but 
most thinking Americans are agreed that 
in the conduct of our public affairs the per- 
centage of maladministration is too large 
to be explained away upon any such plea. 

But there is a question that the private 
citizen should ask himself before he opens 
his mouth to complain of the knavery and 
incapacity of his rulers. Did he go to the 
extent of his rights and powers to prevent 
the nomination and election of the unfit 
men whose misdeeds evoke his indignation ? 
Or did indolence keep him away from the 
primaries, and partisanship lead him to 
vote for his party’s candidate, no matter 
what that candidate’s record? Unless he 
can give a satisfactory answer on these 
points he must share the responsibility. 

It is a well known fact that the better 
classes of citizens do not as a rule attend 
primaries. If they did, their presence and 
influence would almost always prevent the 
nomination of men known to be unfit for 
public positions. The personale of our 
government depends more upon the nomi- 
nating conventions than upon the ballot 
boxes. The most undesirable candidates, 
if they can once secure the nomination, can 
generally rely upon the strength of parti- 
san spirit to give them quite or nearly the 
full vote of their party. 

Herein is a fruitful source of all manner 
of political wrongs. It is every citizen’s 
duty to bear his part in the practical man- 
agement of politics. If the better element 
shirks that duty, and leaves it to the 
worse element, it is not strange that the 
result should be misgovernment. 
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